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LOS ANGELES TIMES 
13 NOVEMBER 1979 


U.S. Protests Host^ 
Soviet Broadcasts to Iran 


v. ■ 


BTDANFISHEB 

ThnwSMIWrlMr 


MOSCOW— The" Carter Administration has pn^ested 
both here and in Washington what it terms "inflammato- 
ty” Soviet radio broadcasts beamed into Iran about the 
. siege of the IIS. Embas^ in Tehran by Moslem studmitSi 
' Western diplomatic sources saidhere Monday. ' 4 

The broadcasts have painted the embattled anbassy as 
**a center of corruption and anti>Iranian conapiraetes/* 
termed ^e student takeover as “understandable and log!* 
cal’* and denounced the United States for giving the de«' 
posed Shah of Iran medical sanctuary udiile he undergoes 
cancer treatment in New York. 

*1110 Carter Administration was angered by the broad* 
casts and considered them “very inflammatory given the 
situation" in Tehran, the western sources said.: 

The Iranian students are holding mcne than 60 Ameri- 
cans hostage in the U.S. Embassy in Tehran, demanding 
that Shah Mohammed. Beza PahUvi be returned to face 
purxehment for oimes against the Iranian pe^le: ban’s 
Moslem leader, the Ayatdiah Ihdiollah Khomaini, has im- 
plicitly sanctioned the ^e and has thus £ur refused to ne- 
gotiate the release of the hostages unless the shah is re- 
turned. 1 . 

♦. The Soviet broadcasts came from two sources: Ra dio 
h MSscows rarst language service tfam is the oasic lan - 
~ ge m Iran) and ^aiiqestme ''Nationat voice of 
which Western intelligence sources sav bro^cjcts 
ioviet ■ ‘ J-- 


from Baku, capital of Soviet Aserfaauan- 'the clandestine 
slatioh 'broadcasti m bom rarst and Azerfaajjanian. About 
10 million Azerbaijanis live in ban, Just across the border 
from almost 4 million who live in the Soviet Union. 

According to Western monitors. Radio Moscow termed 
the takeover as “totally understandable and logical" be- 
cause the U.S. Embassy in Tehran is filled with what Ra- 
dio Moscow called “ag^ of the CIA" and "U.S. imperia- 
lists who havFRSTtSasemiSr^aiiBS against ban." 

' “The National Voice." according to those same monitor- 
. ing repeats, called the embassy "a center of corruption and 
anti-banian conspiracies” and harshly denounced the 
United States for allowing the shah— whom it called “the 
^^sei^oner"— to get cancer treatment in New York. The 
stetion also praised the “strugiding and enthusiasdc" Mos- 
lem students who took over the mission nine days ag^ 

• The Carter Administratkm has asked the Krmnlui to 
participate in a joint effort to intercede with Ehomaim on 
behalf of the hosteges by those govemmrats with embas- 
sies in Tehran. Sources here said the Soviets have indicat- 
ed they are willing to do so. , 

. The broadcasts, however, indicate that Moscow aim 
hopes to gain political mileage out of the latest Iranian ^- 
sis. “They just can’t resist taking advantage of a m^r de- 
terioration of U5.-banian relations," one Western diplo- 

"“The^^to^ains leery of Khomaini, vdiobas lash^ 
out at communism almost as often as he has at U.S. imperi- 
alism. Last wedc, Tehran abrogated sections of a 1921 So- 
viet-banian treaty giving Moscow the right to intervene 
militarily in ban should any third nation ^ to banian 
. territory as a base for an attack on the Soviet Union. 
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THE KIPLINGER WASHINGTON LEHER 
9 November 1979 


Dear Client: Washington, Nov. 9, 1979. 

i 

This situation in Iran is worse than the news reports indicate. 

It's the beginning of the end for Iran as an independent nation. 

And it's THE END of normal ties with us ... that's for sure. 

What caused such a sudden rupture ? Well, it wasn't the reason 
you've been hearing & reading. ..to force us to send the Shah back hoiae. 
That's just a facade, a smoke screen. The real reason is as follows; 

Khomeini's men wanted a clash with the U.S ...to whip up emotions 
and use the opportunity to take full power of gov't into their hands. 

Russia egged them on . It is supporting the demonstrators there. 

The "students" were led by Russian-trained organizers who are skillful 
at swaying mobs, taking advantage of confusion, using it to their ends. 
Khomeini went along with this... his anti-U.S. bias is still blazing. 

Next step; Russia will keep Iran upset ... keep things in chaos. 

Using the pro-Soviet elements there to create more mischief... 
feeding the turbulence and exhausting any opposition that comes along. 

Then. . . get CONTROL . . . either directly or Indirectly, since Iran 
is the gateway to the Persian Gulf oil, which is Russia's MAIN goal. 

One other important angle ; When the ii;ob invaded our embassy, 
they probably got their hands on secret U.S. intelligence equipment. 
Officials here know it was there at the time. They haven't yet learned 
how much the Red leaders of the mob got. It's highly sophisticated stuff 
that we've been using to gather information abput the Russian military . 

The embassy staff undoubtedly tried to destroy it, but time was short. 

i 

Will Iran cut off its oil to the U.S. ? That's far from certain, j 
but even if it stops shipping here, we could still get oil elsewhere. 1 

From Saudi Arabia and other producing nations. Or the "spot market," i 

where prices are MUCH higher. Then fuel prices would climb even faster. ■ 

Barring a total disruption of Iran's oil ... to ALL countries... I 

There will be only minor supply problems this winter in the U.S. 

On gasoline , best to expect temporary scarcities. . .localized. . . 
perhaps gas lines here & there. Some brands less available than others. 

Of course, prices will climb . The gov't decontrol assures this. 

And producing nations have already indicated that another boost in price , 
will be voted next month. . .probably hitting hardest during midwinter. | 

Diesel and heating oil will be tight . . .prices up constantly. ! 

i 

Natural gas, propane . . .supplies adequate, but more expensive. i 

Coal, plentiful. Electricity , more than ample for normal uses. 1 

Low-sulfur residual oil , very tight... and very expensive. 

For the nation as a whole , the fuel supply doesn't look bad, 
but there's not much cushion between supply and demand. Allow for this. ! 


EXCERPT 
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THE PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER 
14 November 1979 


ByJimHoagland 

WASHINGTON -- The siege of the 
U.S. Embassy in Tehran has reversed 
one of the few cardinal rules of deal- 
ing with mass kidnaping: In Iran, 
time is on the side 'of the captors and 
works against those who are trying 
to free the hostages. 

Because ^n passing day adds to 
the domestic and international polit- 
ical advantages sought by the Ira- 
nian extremists who hold the embas- 
sy, their promise not to kill their 
hostages can probably be taken seri- 
ously. The status quo is ideal for the 
extremists’ aims. 

That is true in part because their 
ultimate target appears^to be not the 
hostages, nor even . the return of 
former Shah Mohammed Reza Pahla-* 
vL With Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomei- ^ 
ni*s connivance, the Tehran mob is 
doing its best to further damage the 
United States* standing in the Third 
World and^in a sense, America’^nj^ 
tionalspirit. 

The televised image of truckloads 
Lf cheering Iranian workers and 
farmers hooting past the captured 
embassy last weekend and screaming 
‘support for the captors will have 
made that point graphically Jor many 
American viewers. * 

Ironically, many of those viewers 
switched to the Tehran news film 
from Sunday night's broadcast of 
"Dog Day Afternoon,” the Ai Pacino 
movie about a hostage-taking in a 
Brooklyn bank. In the film, the police 
followed standard tactics and 
stretched out negotiations as long as 
possible to wear down the captors 
and prevent them from harming the 
hostages in panic. 

President Carter and Secretary of. 




Analysis 



State Cyrus R. Vance endowed such 
tactics earlier this year when the U.S 
ambassador to Afghanistan,. Adolph 
Dubs, was held hostage by terrorists 
in Kabul. Ignoring pleas from Vance 
to continue negotiating with . the 
terrorists, Afghan police and their 
Soviet advisers n^hed the terrorists 
and Dubs was kiil^ in the shooting. 

• In Tehran, Carter confronts per- 
haps an even more painful and diffi- 
cult dilemma. The option of dragging 
the siege out lies with the captors. 
They watch with evident glee as each 
day brings a rise in the tarnishing of 
American prestige in the world and 
in national frustration in America. 

^A U5. military strike into the cen- 
ter of crowded Tehran might stanch 
this hemorrhaging of pride. It would 
also probably resulMn the death of 
the estimated 62 Americans thought 
to be in the embassy. It is a tradeoff 
that Carter has not been willing to 
make. 

^ The course of the m^e has made it 
.clear that this is terror with a differ- 
ence and that Carter has to choose a 
different approach. The goals and 
tactics of the Iranian militants are 
quite different from those of the 
Black September group that kid- 
naped US, Ambassador Cleo Noel and 
his deputy, G. Curtis Moore, in Khar- 
toum, Sudan, in 1973. 

President Richard M. Nixon decid- 
ed immediately to refuse to negotiate 
with the Arab terrdrlsts. On hearing 
this, the gunmen murdered Neol and 
Moore and a Belgian diplomat they 
also had seized. * 

In this siege, it is Carter who must 
race the cloclc His most immediate 
task appears ta be trying to get slighl- 
ly in front of rising public anger and 
keep it within bounds. He is taking 
steps that do* not endanger the cap- 
tives but that do establish American 
ability to act. His order Monday to 
cut off Iranian oil imports will have 
more symbolic than practical impact 
Carter has refus^ to deport the 


former shah, who has. undergone 4 
* cancer surgery in New York. In addi- 
tion to dispatching spkdal negotia- i 
tors, the President has asked other 
nations to intervene with the 79-year 
old ayatollah, but with no success. 

^ The clock has been turned os its 
head in this case because the siege of - 
the embassy is a key weapon in a 
power struggle inside Iran. Islamic 
extremists used the takeover to 
sweep away the weak but Western- 
oriented government of Prime Minis- 
.ter Mehdi Bazargan.. Each day of 
demonstrations around the embassy 
consolidates the radicals' hold on 
power. - ^ : 

.L Moreover, the militants have 
pinned the Carter Administration , 
once again to the legacy of a quarter 
century of supporting the shah, a 
legacy the State Department had 
hoped to forget 

' Despite terror tactics beins 

used, the new demand for an Ameri- 
can admission of national guilt as , 
part of the price for freeing the h^ 

lages wiU be popular in parts of the 

Third World that feel the United 
States has. backed too many “^cta- 
tors” in too many places since World 
WarIL ; ; 

Carter and his prlnclp^ advisers 
came to ofttce declaring a fresh stm 
for American relations with the 
.Third World. They pledged to e^- 
iate the covert uA ooeraiiona and 


But the longer the siege continues> i 
he less chance tiiere is for Carter or i 
lis successor to find 8lgnifi<Mt i 
support for a sympathetic p^qr i 
toward the Third World: Calls for a | 
return to covert intervention of the ; 
kind that brought Pahlavi back to j 
power in 1953 — and even more ; 

liserent action tO' reestablish Amen* f 
- .. H 
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THE BOSTON GLOBE 
14 November 1979 


Spot sales could ease 1 
cutoff of Iranian oil * j 


By Bruce A. Mohl 
Globe Staff' 

For the s^'ond time in less than ^ year, 
the United States will lose its access to 
Iran’s oil,: this time by its own choosing. 

’ It is too early to predict what impact 
the cutoff will have this time, but the sit- 
uation' clearlv is different from the- one . 
that existed on Dec! 27, 1978, when Iran, ;. , 
the world’s second largest oil exporter at 
the lime, ceased exporting oil altogether. " : 

Unless Iran intends' ta reduce its pro- 
duction. this time th<^'5QO,000 barrels of; 
Iranian crude oil imported directly into 
the United States daily will probably be 
sold elsewhere rather than be loslentirely 
to the world oil market \ 

If so, that would mean there would be 
“spare” oil somewhere that could be 
bought by the ^nited States, most likely 
on the more expensive spot market. , , 

“If Iran continues to sell crude to- the 
rest of the world, it eases the pressure . 
elsewhere and eases the pressure on us ” 
Dan Lundberg, who publishes an authorv-; 
tative gasoline newsletter, said. “The 
maximum Iranian hurt would be; if Iran 
cut off the whole world.” ;.v v 
That “maximum Iranian hurt” is what 
happened earlier this year. when oil ex- 
ports from Iran were totally cut off until 
April 1979. The cutoff meant a loss to the 
United States of 600,000 to 700,000 barrels 
of crude oil per day, according to theGen- 
eral Accounting Office (GAO).,. 

It was widely believed that the 
mer gas lines in the United States were a 
dirwt result of the Iran cutoff. The Iran 


situation also was blamed for the surge in 
oil prices on the spot market and pressure 
within the Organization of Petroleum Ex- ! 
porting Countries to press for (and get) I 
the higher prices that have played havoc ; 
with the world’s economy. I j . j 
While the Iranian situation probably. | 
played a role in all these events, how big a 
role is uncertain. - - \ • * 

^ Central Intelligence Agency figures 
show that me loss oi Iranian oilnad little' 
impact on world, crude oil production. Cit- ^ 
ing increased production hyp othec na- 
tions, the CIA sdid that in the first three 
months of 1979 world crude oil production 
reached 60.4 million barrels a day and 
then rose to 6^ million barrels in April, a 
net boost in oil production despite the 
Jranian cutoff. 1 ' 

The GAO report went a bit further and 
. tried to pinpoint what caused the gasoline 
lines. Many of the problems could now re- 
emerge. . ^ - 

The GAO 'laid much of the blame for 
the lines on the US government and the 
oil companies. It specifically cited: ^ 

. — Arbitrary oil company allocation! 
procedures. 

— Oil company reluctance, under pres-! 
sure from the Energy Department, to buy I 
oil on the more expensive spot market., i 
’ ' — An “unusual reduction” in domestirf 

oil production of 200,000 barrels per day, J 
— Energy Department regulations- on i 
gasoline allocation and pricing. ■ " 1 

— The loss of high-quality Iran* oil^ 

‘ which caused the problem of finding simi-- 
• lar light, low-sulfur crude, the type of oil 
US refineries heavily rely on. 
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THE WASHINGTON POST 
15 November 1979 





, Nox Khomeini 




The loss of Iran may turn out to ^ 

the most grievous blow to the Unit^ > 
States since the 

has opened the crucial oil fiel^ J)f 
‘the Persian Gulf to a possible take- 
over by hostile forces. . ■ 

For two decades, the United States. 
had built up Iran to be the protector _ 
of American interests in the Persian 
Gulf. Then overnight,, the, govern- . • 
ment fell into anti-American hamte .. 
Suddenly,' America’s oversea od 
supply has become dangerously vul- 
nerable. - 

Fromi secret documents, here’s the 
story of* the U.S. failure in 1^. « 

goesbacktopost-WorldWar lL • 

In 1950 Mahammed” Mossade^, 
age 70 , the eccentric leader ora; 
splinter party in the Iranian Na-_ 
tfonal Assembly,, beganr to 
the nation with his demands for na- 
tionalizing oiL 

To Western eyes, Mossadegh wm 

sick, ugly, hairless and banaM-no^ 

•nosed — factors which, given the 
Iranians’ superior esthetira m simn 
matters, gave him , 

risma. Three years of incredible the- * 

ater grisly murders, baroque nnpos- 

turesf fantastic chaos 
table demagoguery 
paiama-clad “Mossy” rous^ the m^ 
s« with impassioned spieb, wee^/ 
and blubbers, after which he wotod 
* collapse in a gre« 5®“^ " 

Tied, unconscious, through admtti^ 
hordes driven amok by the sight of 
his inert body. The drama ^alated 

magnificently, with,theshah run put- 


of the country. For three 

whirled in intermittent bedlam. 

The miserliness of the oil 
nies, the 

Arabs for the oil money flowing 
away under their 

chMt of the State Department for 
ci^» or ww i-a«» r<«istance 


Carter to the shah to stop the bloo^ ' 
shed. It was too late. The 
M/>5gaH«»gh was already 
pSrock Throne. The alarm^ shah 
turned to the United States for sup- 

**\he president rush^ 

. etiFotocrist Georue Balttc 


state Department for The president riMnTOv««^ a-, ^ 

Suag u.e jatt. of fS Wb. OBlri 

anil )«st mMns Jahii control. »ltb the sbab ^ 

■^9- _ nationalism more than a figu 


d?itry boycott of its ej^rte .^d 
by deposing. Mossadegh 

^^e*CU^Stheyo^sluto 
frkt-AviA anrl nermitx 


vuian wuuuu 

more than a figurehead. ; 

Carter disregarded this adyie^ ^ 

the urging of his military cbiefsi^fl 

ordered a small naval taskforee,ie(li 
toSTniS^carrlcr Cons^t^ 
Sto tbo Porotoi' Oolt: Tbeii-b»1 


through a CIA coup. ' : ^ ui». into the Persim<^'»»*^ j “'?~“i;j 

'*The*CIA instiled the young abruptiy canceled the ordw.^- - 

on the Peacock Throne > Thus the president offer^pr 

g’STb; 

skirls,- to 

the^eonle went-on a tampag^.ariW 

SSo® to® tb. rtob-. 


ted me ou ^ p,,t the 

their exploitation of Iram But tne 
ghost of Mossadegh was not com- 
pletely exorcised-. 

ests could not be stilled. And the 
spirit of Mossadegh wMin^as^ 
crowing undarcurrant, , 'j' 

neath the surface, stirring the vola- * 

'^T^^detc’trr®^* ^®°* 

rtet used 
e of theUn 

K'SSlrS’.SSS-iblf'j^ 

poUtical prisoners. The sh^ lat« . 
complaint no doubt correctty, th^ 

these' moves convinced ha enemiesi 

that he was weakening 


mant. - , ■*'**’* 

Thav turned for leadership tOPAy*^*« 

tollah RuhoUah Kho^^nV 
dent rigid Moslem who 
a., a«r« « MoKrtegfc 


menical age - m snorv, - 
man in a frivolous age He would ^ ^ 
riflce oil wealth, safety, conyen;,^ 
.Snce, pleasure. Me itself to PU^f 

his-beliefs. In. so doi^ *t® 

WMteriL-au»i 


nis. oeiieis. m au ^ 

iainawa».wcai«?***«B- - . v v- th» table which his Wasterir ^P^j 

..... .... 
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Dependence on Iranian Oil 


United 

States 

4 % 

^ ofTotal 
Consumptiofi 
in Sept 


Canada 

2% 

inSdOtr. 


Japan 

13 % 

in Aug. 



France 

10 % 

in July 




Britain 

3 % 

in July 



West 

Germany 

9 % 

in July 



'n»eNewYorttTImes/Noe.l5,l«7f 

All i^rcentages except^ the Canadian are based on the latest figures made 
pubiic by the United States Central Intelligence Agency, which issues a peri- 
odlc review of energy stotistics. TheCXA. declined tn 

o. -Tlie Canadian percentage provided &y 

States oil imports from Iran, which accounted for 1 


fllClalslnanawa. 

percent of American oil consumption In Bfay and 4 ^icent in September" 
have been, suspended imder an order issued try President Carter on Nov. 12. 

A. - . . 
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alter ices) 
ran’s $5B in U. 



By FRANK VAN RIPER 
and LARS-ERIK NELSON^ 

Washington (News Bureau) — 
With Iran about to undermine the 
value of the dollar by withdrawing 
all its deposits from United States 
banks, President Carter proclaimed 
a ''national emeigency’’ yesterday 
and froze ^ billion worth of Ira- 
nian assets in the U.S. 

At the same time, the administration 
launched a new strategy to secure the 
release of 62 American hostages who 
have been held by Moslem militants in 
the U.S. Embasy in Tl^heran since- Nov. 

4. ‘ - - r /. -. TJ- 

Secretary oT^tate Vance flew to New 
York to try to block a meeting of the 
United Nations Security Council de- 
manded by Iran’s religious leaders, 7 - 

The new strategy is that the U.S. — 
which has refused to surrender the de- 
posed and ailing shah, Mohammad' Reza 
Pahlavi, in return for the hostages*:— 
will agree to a Council debate of Iran’r 
grievances against the U.S. as soon as 
the hostages are released. 


Beat ’em to punch 

The freeze of Iranian assets, which 
applies' only to government holdings, 
had been under consideration in Wash- 
ington for several days. It was triggered! 
at 5 a.m. yesterday when a Treasury 
Department duty officer received word| 
that Iranian Foreign Minister Abol Has-I 
san Bani-Sadr had ordered the withdraw-! 
al of what he said amounted to 912 btl* 
lion in Iranian assets from U.S. banks. 

Bani-Sadr had thought, according to 
interviews he has given^ Iran, that all 
of the money was . m_th^CHaseM^at 
tan Bank, and that its chairman, David 
Rockefeller, was paying interest to his 
friend, the ousted shah, who is undergo- 
ing treatment in New York HospitaL 

In fact, the largest amount was $1.3 
billion in Treasury notes held by the 
Federal Reserve Bank in New York, and 
the rest was scattered among other 
hanks. - 

Receiving word of the imminent with- 
drawal f rom a Centi^ inteilTgence Ag - 


ency radio monitoring services the duW 
officer awakened Tre^urv S^rctarv S 
.William Miller, who 


dent Carter at 5:45 

?re?Weul iuit'slkuea an executive order. 
vhlcn saici in part: 


' ‘T, Jimmy Carter, President of' the 
United SUtes, find that the situation in 
Iran constitutes and unusual and ex- 
traordinary threat to the national securi- 
ty, foreign policy and economy of the 
United States and hereby decla^ a na- 
tional emergency to deal with that 
threat” 

Used in the past 

Carter acted under the authority of 
the International Emergency Economic 
Powers Act Similar" authority has been 
used in the past to block the assets of 
Communist China, Cuba, Vietnam and 
Cambodia. Freezing of assets does not 
mean U.S. seizure of foreign property, 
but doea prevent its owners front wlth- 
" drawing it from the country. 

At an early morning White House 
press conference, ^liller said that the 
action was designed to protect U.S.^ 
owners of property in Iran from uncom- 
pensated seizure of their assets. 

The value of the dollar plunged on 
European monetary markets when word 
.was received of the Iranian decision, but 
the markets closed before they could 
res po nd to Carter’s retaliation. . . 

In New York, the stock market der 
dined but regained ground as the day 
.wore on. 

: A graceful way out 

Vance’s hasty flight to New York yes- 
terday morning was part of an emergen- 
cy strategy both to block a UN Security 
Council debate that might have diverted 
attention from the hostages and, more 
important, to give Iran!s religious lead- 
ers a graceful way tQ back out of the 
stalemate. * - 

The U.S. has been adamant that it 
.will not hand over the shah to obtain 
the release of the hostages, but U.S.. 
officials realize that they must give the 
Iranians something. That, something,' 
they hope, will be the airing of Iran’s 
complaints^ about U.S. meddling and 
support for the shah in the lofty forum 
of the Security Council. , . ^ 

The public U.S. position dwelt on thOf 
first part of the strategy — and not on 
the underlying goal. State Department 
spokesman Hodding Carter 3d said: 
“The U.S. government strongly believes 
the Security Council should not meet to 
discuss any issue with respect to Iran 
while our diplomatic hostages are still 
being held.” **'■ / ; 

Vance’s goal in New 'York was to 
persuade at least seven of the 15 Coun-| 
cil members either to vote against a; 
debate on Iran or to abstain. j 


A long-held principle 

In making this argument, Vance was 
asking U.S. allies to violate the long-i 
held principle that any issue at least 
should be allowed to come up for de- 
bate. But Hodding Carter was ada m a n t: 

. “There is no way this government 
can or will negotiate under the gun oti 
its people being, held illegally withiit 
our own compouni”^ he said. ‘There 
can be no discussion about terms^ agen- 
da items or complaints so long at our 
people are being held.” 

*A State Department task force contin- 
ued yesterday to make periodic contact 
with the student militants who' seized 
the embassy. One scare occurred, U.S. 
officials said, when the Iranian studmts 
received a garbled version of an inci- 
dent in Denver, in whiclr an Iranian 
student shot and killed a 17-year-old 
American youth who had •smashed his 
window. 

“The Iranians got it the other way 
around: they thought the student had 
been killed, and they were really getting 
threatening,”^ one official saiiL “We -had 

to talk them out of doing anything to 
the hostages.” 

Praises our values 

Meanwhile, in Tehran, Foreign Minis- 
,ter Bani-Sadr gave a slight signal that' 
Iran may be seeking a way out of the 
crisis.. He praised America’s “human 
values” and said that some of the non- 
American hosUges at the embassy might 
be freed. . . 

Reports had said that 60 American 
hostages were bAig held.^ Yesterday,. 
was reported that there 'werfr 98 hos- 
tages in the embassy ^ 62 Americans, 
and 36 non-Americans. Most of the non- 
Americans were identified ^ Asians. 

Bani-Sadr said: yesterday that he 
would ask the militants holding the ho^ 
tages to investigate the cases of the noiu 
Americans, including cooks and 
tors, and release them if they wi^ 
found to be “innocent” 

Then, in a remark that* contrasted 
sharply with the anti-American tone *01 


CONTINUED 
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previous official Iranian statements/ 
BaniSadr said: “On no account do wes 
intend to humiliate or belittle tho| 
American nation/’ , | 

“We want justice” 

*‘On the contrary, we want the Amerl- 1 
can nation to know we respect that j 
country’s human values/’ Bani-Sadr i 
said. “We want justice. We just want the 
American nation to give back to us that 
criminal (the shah)/’ 

Bani-Sadr then repeated the Iranian ; 
position that the American hostages will i 
not be freed until the shah is returned! 
to Iran. I 

“If the United States government ac- 
cepts our just demand and returns the I 
shah and his wealth, the Iranian govern- j 
ment will be in a position to.starta new! 
phase and ask the students to follow theH 
government policy/* Bani-Sadr said j 

The Iranian Mission to the United 
Nations released a statement saying that 
the hostages %yere being “treated hu- 
manely . have no doubts about their 
well-bemg/* 

In related developments: 

• Maneh Said Otatba, chairman of 
the Organization of Petroleum Export- 
ing Countries, said that OPEC would be 
ready to help extricate the hostages. 
Some OPEC nations were reported nerv- 
ous that the U.S. freezing of Iran’s 
assets could set a precedent for similar 
action against their own deposits, which 
traditionally have been invested in U.S. 
Treasury notes. Treasury.Secretary Mill- 
er said that Saudi Arabia, a major U.S. 
depositor, had been briefed on the U.S. 
decision and was sympathetic. 

• The Pentagon ordered two ships 

from the U.S. naval squadron in the 
Middle East to join an exercise involv- 
ing the U.S. carrier Midway and a Brit- 
ish squadron* in the Arabian Sea south 
of Iran. Pentagon officials said that the 
ships were no threat to Iran and carried 
no Marine landing force that could be 
used to free the hosUges. - ^ ' 
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' new YOBK— The Centrai InteI-1 
. Ugence Agency recenUy tried to 
tennine just how much wealth the 
Shah of Iran had retained when he. 
i" fled, the* nation- he ruled for almost^ 

^ four decades. • 

w.:f;But’'after. worldwide'analy5is, the 
••'agency was left with.a mystery. Shah 
■ Mohammed Reza Pahlavi's toandal 
•^advisers: had beeft so skillM in canK 
-• ftirfia g hi g * his vast: assets ov« the 
Icycars that the tnie scope of his hold-- 
mgs escaped efforts to define it, ■ ' 

^ . The best the CIA's scholars could 
• do, -to' the study completed months 
' before the shah entered the- United 
States for gall bladder surgery and- 
.’•cancer treatmoit was to conclude 
^ that- the- former Iranian- rulec 
-f worth perhaps from- a <pia^ to 
" thrM*<iuarters of a billion dollars, ot' 

' perha^ from 5100 million to 5800. 
milliwi, -.-r.-” 

• The -vagueness of the. figures wm 
' testimony not only to the financial 
secrecy of the shah's regime; but to. 

' years of -blurring the* shah’r state, 
foundati on and personal funds.-- - - 
>..The CIA's scholars- said they be- 
lieved most of the shah's money wasr 
in Switzerland and Western Europe' 


and rhat perhaps- 10% of his asseto. 
were in the United States..- . i 

' Some bankers' however,, say the 
shah's personal.'portfolio .alone to- 
worth well over 51 billioiv and one- 
recent estimate set the figure at per- 
haps 517 billion. Some investment: 
bankers with foreign contacts- say. 
that perhaps between 52 billion ana 
- 54 billion was transferred from-fran- 
to the United States to the two yea^, 
before the ^ah's regime toppled , : ‘ j.., 
"He IMS the country of. Iran," n 
' knowledgable banker mth ties to the; 
Mideast said Tuesday. Just one mea-^ 
sure of how much power the shah h^ 


was that to 1976, 'ife Iranian budget 
. contained a 51 blSon discretionary^ 
fond solely for the Aah's use; ■ ‘ 

• The issue of the ;hah's wealth was 
.unders^ed Tuesdy when thert- 
« rifn«> of tiie Ruholii Ayatollah Kho- 
tnaini demanded tint as one condition 
for release of the imerican hostages 
in Tehran, the Udted States retrnn 
the shah's wealL Some of- this 
wealth, in privatetansactions as ear-^? 
ly as this summer had airily begun 
to flow back to ile Iranian revtdu— 
tionary regtae, .. .\ • • ; ;•= ^ 

However, Hke'CS finandal ana-, 
lysts, Iran's new government faces' 
massive difficulliiin trying to deter- 
mine what the shh.bas, managed to 
accumulate., , :4 J'i 

The comerstort. of the shah’s fi- i 

- i^dal empire— phich scholars say: 

- during its hdght,tvaled the holdinge 
of the Sauds of Siidi Arabia and the 
al-Sabah rufing limily to Kuwait— - 

- was the Pahlavi Fiundation.which he: 
formed in 1958. ^n after to foun- 
dation was set:.ap to shw said he 
was transferring 90% of his holdings 

. to the new institution, a cmnbination 
family organization and charitable, 
trust The shah’s control of to fbun-.' 
dation was absolute, . y • , / , % 

' The foundation's imown assets in 
December 1977 included everything 
from 10% of General Motors of Iran 
. and B.P. Goodrich-Iran to a 25% in- 
terest In to Krupp Steel Works in 
West Germany. In to Tehran area 
alone to foundation owned four ho- 
• tels, including to Hilton. Other hold- 
ings ranged from Insurance and 
banking to agriculture and book pub- 
lishing. One of to most important of 
to foun^tion’s' assets was 100% 
ownership of to Bank Omran, to 
fifto larg^ c om m erci al bank in Iran. 
The bank, foimded in 1952 to develop 
agriculture in Iran, evolved over to 
years into to royal family’s p^nal 
bank, which made numerous invest- 
ments worldwide— including some i 
important ones in to United States,,. . 


• One financial analysis concluded in 
' 1978 that the foundation’s assets were i 
: at leart 52.8 billion to « billton. i ■ r, 

^'.'ihe mort proofed of to fouhda- i 
' tioh’s hoMings in to United Stato is ' 
a 36-storir offiw.buBding on rmhl 
Avenue near Rockefeller ^^lJ*** / 
rite was purchased by to .Pahlavi/ 

Foundation' for 58.6 million. The 

structure— now 8lrfoi^ed ;/;iri'-rCOTV,1 
troversy— has . only been ‘rectntiy | 
■ completed. . ' J 
f' A spokesman 'for to New Tork 
State Attorney General’s office said 
Tuesday that to Pahlavi Founda- 
tion's board of directors bad already 
changed to r ep r ese n t to new Iranian 
revolutionary regime. He said it was 


Alse ceefributiiif to thh report Was 
seseacchet Vkioiia Horst- 


limes 

maiia. 


espected that revenues ‘ from to 
building would continue to be cto- 
neled into to foundation. :v. ' ‘A . 

One of to largest investments to 
shah’s government had in to United 
States was a half Inllion-dcBlar com-- 
merciri and residential complex in 
New Orleans. The Bank of Oiraan had 
.invested 5250 million in to project in ! 
1976, making it that year’s largest' 
foreign investment in: to United ; 
States. Last July, Joseph a Canizaio, 
to principal American partner in the > 
investment, bought out .to Iian^ ! 

interests for ^ mtiUon. although to 

uew Irai^ ,reglme< was ..wtili^ ta j 
.continue to jrint venture, io,' ..il. - v;. t { 
’ The Bank of Omran also owned 5% i 
id to FhstNationalBank of 'Wsoon- 
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; sin in Milwaukee. The status, of that .] 
Investment was unclear.' : ^ - 

■ A kej question for financial ana-? 
lysts is how much of the foundation’s 
assets the shah was able personally, to 
hold onto in the days before he was 
failed from power by the.revdu* 
tionary government There, are re- 
ports the shah has huge sums in 
Swiss bank accounts. A spokesman 
for the edled ruler said Tuesday 
there would be no comment on the .* 
extent of the dnh's current wealth. , s j| 

gv ; )■/ 

v The status of the shsdi’s other a»- 
sets in the United States, those not 
linked to the foundatioD, was unclev. 
Ihese inciudn homes to New York 
City and on nearby Long l^and and 
3,000 acres of land in upstate New 
York. V 

^ This laid was purihi^ some 
years ago by the American section 
chief of Savak the shah’k sedtet pc' 
lice The land included a huge b^ 
wl^h some reports said was destined 
to become the U& headquarters for 
Savak. Howevv, it remai^ a dahy, ^ 
operation after the reports were made. ; 
public.,; 
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ACTEAgS HEW YORK TIMES 
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. ESSAY 


i To: 
jRestabilize 


:c 


Iran 




By^l^nUiamSafire 


■ ’^WASHlNGTON.Nov. 14— ^ybmoiw 
i{^tion deliberately infringes on the 
sover^gnty of another, and* iwizes 
SCisoners in the bargain, that is by 
d^l^tion an act of wac. 

:.;3ince we hope to save our citizens* 
t!^« our response to Iran's invasion 
of our sovereign embassy territory has 
muted: pleas to third parties, the 
'tpling-out of force, a cosmetic switclw 
of oil trade, a tit-fbr-tat bad^ 
;dnuieuver, a finger-wagging at Ira- 
nian students here. 

But restraint need not be paralysis. 
^ have a nonviolent weapon that can 
:}iive an effect in Iran: food. That na- 
tion imports 30 percent of its food, and 
relies on the United SUtes for rice, 
tehch of its vdieat, corn, and poultry 
Tebd-grain (in Pmia, chicken feed is 
'nbt chicken feed). - 

We should now impose a food em- 
' bargo on Iran, arranging with alterna- 
tive grain suppliers like Australia and 
Canada not to take up the slack. The 
-Soviets could not take up the slack be- 
cause we make up their grain short- 
tSUs. This embargo will not cause 
starvation in Iran but will push up 
{Mices, contribute to the general un- 
fbst, and make the point around the 
world that a sup e rpower is not ne^ 
SOeirilymuscle-boMDd. .'r r f - 
if’j Just as important as keeping cool is 
planning ahead: What do we do after 
the impasse is resolved? Assume that 
the Shah ultimately returns to Mexico 
T^hich has had thw foresight to dose 
MS embassy in Teheran> and the 
’A!nerican'’bostages are released; do 
We turn the other cheek, forgive and 
•forget? On the contrary — we should 
titet thia kidnapping with great seri- 
tmsness and' turn thi« pr o v o ca tion to 
^Qhr advantage! > ^ . 

':»*The Ayatollah's act of aggression of- 
fbs an opportunity for us to end the 
'dillapse of Western influence in the 
^Persian Gulf, and to blunt the Soviet 
move through Af^ianistan and the 
'Horn of Aftica'— » which threatens the 
main sources of Western oih 
^/We should: take the position that no 
Ic^tlmate govemment now exists in 
nan, and that we would find intoler- 
able the replacement of mob rule ^ a 
Gbmmunistregimeu. - 

- >i^cOTdtogly, our C.LA."-- already 
hlfun y for noneaBstent conspiraci»" 

^yuid.syt consdring now to aid 

sS^etamcgroups in 1^ that are r e>- 
dsting thwAyatollah. In 


Kurds — once doublecrossed by the I 
Shah and the U.S^ — should be sup- 1 
plied with weapons, including surface- 
to-air missiles, to help achieve their 
autonomy. . 

In the southwest, where the main oil- 
fields are located, the area is not con- 
trolled by i^b oil workers but by two 
Iranian tribes — the Qashqai and the 
Bakhtiari — which are not beholden to 
the anarchists in Teheran. An uprising 
there would be crucial, especially if 
the Iranian armed forces are reluctant 
to crush it. 

Mobs are by imture fickle; mi litant 
Islam turned put to be an under- 
estimated force in Iran, but it is not 
the only force. Millions of Iranians axe 
afflicted with an' oppression worse 
than any they have known, and effigy- 
burning riots for television feed no 
bellies. Some political dr military 
leader is likely to move into that vacu- 
um, and it is nbt immoral for us to 
make sure that thesuccessor to the 80- 
year-old strongman is not balden to 
Moscow. 

Elsevdiere in the Perrian Gulf, the 
United States should make its militaxy 
presence felc. The Sultan of Oman is 
worried about Co mmunis penetration 
pf nearby South Yemen, and hgs of- 
fered to let us make a staging base 
of the island of Masira. We should take 
up that offer quickly, and top that 
with the leasing of the airbases chat 
are being vacated by the Israelis in the 
Sinai. ' 

The AyatoUah*s* slap in our face 
ought to wake us up to the fact that we 
are not at present capable of the rapid 
deployment of major military forces. 
A conventional threat in the Mfdeast 
would catch us flat-footed: it would 
take us more than a month to deliver 
two Marine . divisions and support 
equipment. (When Mr; Carter an- 
nounced his training exercise at Guan- 
tanamo to amuse the Cubans, our few 
landing craft had to be pulled out of 
heavy maintenance.) 

Belatedly, Carter budgeteers are. 
weighing the Pentagon secret Persian 
, Gulf contingency planning study that 
shows how power could be projected 

. into the area^ (Our State Depax^ent 

fussed at not being included in this 
planning; foxtunatelyforJuudliners, it 
wasnot.) -^ .* -V 

* Short-range, we are forced to strip 
. our forces around the globe to create a 
three-carrier task force in the Indian' 
Ocean. Longi'pnge, we must malm up ' 
for Mr. Clart^s scuttling of the Navy 
by building Fast Deployment Logistic 
ships; also, to bolster our meageafleet 
of beavy-Uft aircraft; we must build 
the "CX" — a new version of the C-5A 
. air transports whose cost ovemxns in 
^the 1980*s still give Defense Secretary 
Harold Brownnightmares. **• ^' *^' 

With our embassy staff held hos- 
tage, it makes^ sense s to bite our . 
tongues for a while. The job of creative 
diplomacy is neitheri; to admire our 
^ owh restraint 'nor- to get read^r-to 
thump our chests; instead, we should 
be planning to react to this act of war 
with a strategy to stop the Sovi^ reach 


the north, the^ • for the oil lifelineof the West: 

■ I - .i. . *. . — . 4,1 
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WASHINGTON STAR (CHtEEN LINE) 
lU NOVEMBER 1979 


The events m lfan^ d 



f jsaijr*. 


scen< 




BettyB^e^ 


sistant and Mrs. Frank Moore, were already "Mn^hy. anthor of the popular ‘^he Wim 
sasbayins to xelieve.the week’s tension. No.isor ^tory.” Fprmer Ambassador and Mr; 
wonder this isthedancingest town around. ' willliam Sullivan was there, as Vms Gen. E 


Even witb Ted Kennedy announcingund: 
all those'StoriesaboutChappaquiddlck;and‘‘ 
evea with Ronald Reagan announcing,:JCpc^. 
the sole story consuming WasWhgWB.afe 
every social event- is what. to d^abqntjhfe 
hostagesin Iraniv 

. At adlnnerparty the other n^Vdiscus- 
sionstraged.in varying degre^of polite 
vehemence at evety. ta We r? *Q4 .the opin*. 
ions at one werd fascinating^, 

Seated Together were Hous^oriegn Af*' 
fairs Chairman Clement Zablocki who com* . 
posed theTcbngressionaFiretter/.to'^ the : 
Ayatollah Khomeini; Deputy Director of the 
CIA Frank Carlucci who was carefullylimit- 
ing his comments lest some^ing be rea d 
i nto mem : Middle kast expert and former 
Undersecretary of State* 4 oe Sisco who- as 
^president of American University had some- ^ 
thing to say about Irahiaa students; a beau^^ 
tious young’ Iranian womcn- withrZbigniew- 
Brzezinski staffer, bearded Boh ;;Huhter;;; 
Shirley Metzenbaum who was the besUis-- 
.tener;and Carl Rowan, who did the most 
■talking.'- ' • ‘7 wc. . ^ 

3 Most rejected thVidea that;we^should - 
have conducted a tit-for-tat operation. here 
the minute our fembassy. over there was in- / 
vad«cl. The Persian girU who has family in 
Iran,. said Khom^inivisen absolute madmaa 


Sisco said'^heir^arc deflMte sigiw bn hisi 
campus that some Irinian students iffc shift- 
ing from support of the AyatolIah- because . 
his dictatorship betrays the goals of the 


1»t^ingB.got ev^ seirlbus at the Ken 

' Giddens^ supper Saturday, night that wa» 
billed a»“AnEveningwith Clare Lnce" and 
puton by Ernest-Ufever, director of the 
Ethics and Public Policy Center.'He likes.to i 
gath^; once a month; around ain- acknowl- 
edged brtln.-a 'cross section of opinions 
from public officials tapre?s. pose a ques- 
rtibtt to the brain — and let^e evening un- 
"furl from there:? ; .v.«i ’ > - 

Si’nie question was A- Is the United’States 
on the skids? Are we on aaunstoppabl^e- 
cline. and what should we do about it» The'4 
gist of Clare’s answer was, she has confv ^ 
deuce in the American people providing 
they can get the right leaderehip. _ 

For two hours La Luce held forth with 
her philosophical view of'tbe world, ac- 
cented with historical re feren ces, captivat- 
^fiig reminiscincesi'end. takeoffs- of. famous 
’personalities — she mimicked Churchill 
perectly —and so entenained the group.: 
/They sat spellbound. gV . - ' " . 

She wound up unravelling an hilarious' 
plot about an American president, pretend- 
ing Sen. Nancy Kasselbium, who wasthere, ■ 
was the president, and Arthur Bums, also 
• present, was her advisori.^:’’*^^' ^ ^ ■ ■ 

When thequ«tlon{ whatcan wddo about 
Iran? came up, Burns said both the Iranian 
government andithe Iranian ’citizens have 
enormous assets in this country which we 
could freezer also, he suggest^, by halting 
. ' the shipment of sparuperts; their advanced 
technology would eventually grind to- a - 

Fnink.Baraetti'defensei expert and presi-' 


Black from Honolulu. President ^hn Silbe 
of BostonUniversity, and Geh.' Richard Stil 
welL She was particularly touched that Cei 
and.Mrs.-i:ettns Norstad camei-*,-?^?;:';.' ^ 



...» — . ’ friends who-came teWest'Point'to seeher 

Treasury and Mrs. Miller Secretary j sylvanus Thayec -Award and-sword- . 

Energy and Mrs. Duncan. Presidential. A»jc. nionth.-,“Peoplfr/came from all over the. ; 

•/countiT,” she said. “I was ama^.” rj^ * 

««i’ From V^hingion.went-fonner Ambassa-.} 

">r f »*‘**'*g‘ ' 

AM'mm tvp« l7«lrAf> And rharlM 


- ^fainCGen .an AMra,jlraEa^^^^^^^^ 
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NEW YONK TIMES 
lU NOVEMBER 1979 


Key Membera of Crisis Task Forc^ in Washington 


WASHINGTON, Nov. U — Tli# Ira- 
nian cilsta has spawned a spociol woifc- 

ing group *n the Sute Depaitmant’s 
5 evaitb.lloor operations center that is 
staffed around the clock. Its cente^ 

piece is a large oonferanoe table, with 

maps, a bladcboard^ source materials 
and files of the lateat relevant infonna* 
tiontrom-Teheranandelsewbera. • 
The two men in overall charge of the 
task fnce operation are David D. New* 


Foreiffi Secvlee but byway of Central 
Intrillgenoe Agmy and National ^ 
curlty Council staff . . . Bom in Phila- 
delpUa Dec. 27, ISSO . . . Graduated 
from Princeton University in 1952 and 
completed his doctorate in American 

Studies at Yale In 1955... Durtw-- — 

iant^eertoAJtJ 
> the CI.A. asi 


years asi 
ORiiMdi 


f airs . . . At 47, finds Wmsrif to dw^ 

day charge of the task force handling 
tlJlatest crisis . . . Called 
Ized, cool-headed, and thoug htfu l ^ 
colleagues . . . Has risen r^ragtUy 
Hirnurii ranks... Bom in New York on 

Aprii 10, 1932. and graduated tai 1957, 

for Advanced International Studlaa ... 
Joined Sttte Department that year .. . 
First post overseas was as c o nsul a r 

offlcm in Vigo, Spain, where he swved 

for Just over two years ... In 1991, 
tnuBfttnd to Tegucigalpa. Hondim, 

as political officer ... In January 19C7, 


.... to the C.IJ^ as ananalysfltt 

igpuLMi Ahd r*tii«ined witn me agro^ 

OTg Wlian until 1951:. . IflM jS5 g & 

tasklOrteoperatlonareDavldD.New. U1 

som. the ^an^Fr thM-ranUag rara*** •“ 

officer. andHarbld H. Saunders^ --r. 13 years... Wtrt^mpr^Jj^ a™* 

Assistant Secretary of State for Neart^-Nea rE as^So i^L yto md ^ pouacai omoer . . . m 

EastemandSouthAslanAlfalrs. rKiv;i,ivea^ontll ^**^* ***1^ '^•detailedtoHindi-Urduianguagetraiii* 

After thaaetwn.inembers of the task ■<»., and a year and a half later fbond 

force say that there U no fined tablertyi^nfflnlgMraDyigrAs rtMat Saw^^^^^^^ as poUtiral o ttc er in 

organiiation. wtdi a great n>anyomv- .; g^ <i< consul ln» Lahore,- PaMsto ^. 

cials filling In whenever a demand for-r?:South AstoiUfBtrs. . ygus .^ . In 1973, 

their ^ special' kaowte^- or^' abiUtyrt'r a year at National War Colle ge 

arises. Henry Precllt'''^"f«^‘»l,,<aune direct of Pakistaii.' Afghani. 

t - - ...SAW eha^et Ml reCMSt 06fVeiv||IIIWWm Ou mUl * ^ 


„,,S3pSJo^S^b!/^dSr|;N-.- 




^nieea ua Avia te mavr— — - “ “ 

SUnor, is slso s Foreip Sorvlc®: ofn-. 
cor. They haw tliroschfldrw^^^ 


Mr.Saunden.^ 




bai^dO^Newsom 


' A balding; sandy^wited; low-kay^ 

veteran of 32 years in tha Foreign Serv- 
ice .. . Was appointed Undersecretary 
of State for Political Affairs in 1978, 
after serving as United Stntaa A mh e s - 
sador in the Philippines, Indonesia, and 
Libya ... Bom in Richmond. CsUf., on 
Jan. 8. 1918, graduntad from tha Uni- 


has baen dee|dy involved In one crisis 
Biter- BaotiMT . ;;e'»According to 0 (d* 
lasgueo, his Muse of humor and cool 


^^temperiunent^ aa much as anything 
X*' eiso, has gotten him and othersthrougfa 
i-vis 47 yea» old ... Had Just returned 

fmn thm wedt trip to Iran on a mis- 
sion to strengthen rela t io n s when em* 

" bassy was taken over... Was then sent 
aW with former Attoniey General Ramsey 
Clark on his abortive attempt to win re- 

S3^,iS?5'rarwJ5i aS ASSSiifSSS 5S7wSSS5 

Couri^oSwa In Calllomln, IMMT.'y^ in.MM, .^. 

mfpAT — fottf y ea rs fri rh^ Mavy ^^?>*'^trausfelTed to Alexandria, Egy^ to 

Joinad Foreign iav.^ 

SSlm pii^SSSs tamU»to3^.» end to nt Fle^ S^«^ 
1999 and deputy director and then* dl« . : Law and 
' rectorofSofflceofNorthemAfncan. \ 

Affairs . Haddifflcuit time aa Assist- f ^ Port Louis, Mauritius . ..-v 
ant Seczetaiy of State fPr African Af- ^{^lator ^ 
fairs^m^ to 1974, when vwh«« 

differed, though, never publicly;, with; < ”j Consulery^. .-rMnrilM and l^.™eo 

the Nixon Adralnlatmtlon's pidiciet . . :’ A ‘chUdrei^ . 

Married to the former Jean Craig 

they have three- sons end tarn dnugh-'-^g?^.^'^; PcterD* CODStMlB' J 

ters. V to- WesWagtoo -'lsst:'^ 

Mc3nja^?^g--^nlyfrompostip .^.Idenwas 

. HaroloH. Saunders stem Pepnitmenfs cover- 

T.,1 'ii.i;ii‘iii ^ since to; hen 

^2i!: • to uprto his eersideallng. with Inn 

spointt;- man who vrtll ; be 402 years- om-a^ , ^ ^ rimtirif A—impmnf rptanr 

month . . ; Came to^^SUte De- ■ - 
pertmen t offi cen. ncfctroiBj^- guree!^ w 
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Amenca^u Irfagr^ to ecoriomic cooperation * 


niafaim r* ur m 

~Tl»re wepe-otber^wtentlal^^^' * 

^ •DmhwaakedtteUnitedNaaMttSec^ 

f P^^^^^’o^tothercrisisantf liaspiis^ 

I ““« to tonK.;^ US 9ee»*Bineii>pe^l 
^atoraag yalWn g;;;: Drobl gm--tfciJii».^h H 

» » n mlttpHdtr rbf.in te^ 

with the liraiitan^ G<wre^lln«it^^ri^olM^'lii■;^ 1*.^^ 
•“to seerBaeca.**X?f 

' K ‘*°“*°» **»»»»totoges and tlut It has 

i to the hostages trmtheirfainUl^.MhaaJso'j 

fr. ?M *f ,***°*^ ^ **tojioetage8.jft^ 



w omctols. ata 

than the Ftwklent (^ tbe Semtaiy of State 
could ^jBckoowledge what iaalready wtdeh 

_ SllMNUWOa.,. ^ 

US eventual^ 

' economic cooperation - while 

n^jorami^ itself to. the precedent of 

®f'^*«;to:J?cooipeosatlon“.- uSarT^ 

relationsh^ edth Iran.. This might help ova» 

^S-ttteftustratloaKStS^ 
mf^rtanlans feel toward theUnltod ,«*»— 

■Tge least dlfPcult of iranni 

eeFuTTMtiH K* . ^ 


rrr^Irahia^sliould realize t^ 
H^jmd proSluh elements-are aoSS 

v Xjr Mlan.3ii^)lCioh^Ai^ 

*“ plot tifnato^iSe 
■ Q>*tom.at a teeerirata^ 

:!f”*j? ^P?ptorence hb-Salte-Late* Clt^uw 
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EOT., sssn: 

25 E 4 rf 

horti?r*"'^ **“*“ cobceii over neiolH 
fa PrtPg Iraq b ee grown, say retening traveK 

-."<y Ole entira ftootfar; awr tbere wcrw 

mlral Madant has deployed rfripn a« 4 j’ * 
t^taOhHooa^of IWeqi^d^ 

^ «“ PwSWSimer 1 

• oiieAn»ao»i«^ "-- - ” - - 


"aip ^ ^ ®^‘*® power.** ^i.:w 
»Xonnet irairiii 

who yeato here- ftir-an ' antt- 

‘^S!SSrs 5 r«*i 2 L“” 

««6d on. Anxericans^ lO' theJ 
“ <»etor;abo^ 



I > i- 1 
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. ... 

vThe.demohsttator^’appe^j:fia*Jb^studeots;?'T&ey*'re 
.iellihg.us. w^avMothing to 
c V “The 'Manh«;!ixir;jthro wng:uUrarfg»^ 
jiemoQstrators^yecaptu^ two 
p;rC<py'e;rsmelLi^ke^TOe^ 





fASHINGTO^^--At3 ajai.last^Sunday^.Bob^Ste- 
ven^ the .senior watdr. officer ut the State 
* Department's windowless seventh HooEopene 
tion center began to feel he was in for a quiet nighL.The 
telephone hadn'trung for two hours. The bank of four 
teletype machines, was* quiet* Steven 'picked' up.^ doth 
and began mopping'coffee stains: oft. the.Ioag:y:ellow 
desk he shared with his deputy, Doa Lyxnan. 

V AC 3:03, seven- ol th^eight digital docks on: theiar 
wall quietiyrfUpped-ta indicate three minutes past the 
hour- in * Londoo^^Cairow ' Hong^ Kon^ andi'dsqwhere 
around theVodd:,L(nrh(eRto de Janeiro'dodestoppedet 
2159 on Oct 24 andi hasn't run 

- Then toe-^bfacl^phone-t rang^tStcven-^hurriikr to 
straighten the^papex^'oa his desk: as ayoice told: hin^ 
"This is^therembassy^in .Tehran.^Demonstrator3 haviN 


Steven, flipped; Ui£'cadLonto;aToudspeid^,: and th^ 
"chants of ZfiOO^ Inuiianliulitants filled the woodpueled;;; 
carpeted opecatiph^c^ter^ A^ thunderm m«the backr 
ground seeihedrfo^tbiip th^^s^nds pl^'battozing'4'n^ 
smashinglintp^e^stedi^sedirity^doors^inside^to^ 
rembassy-? 

- :v Keepmg.the^line to^efaran.open^teveirand,Lyinaa: 
-pres5ed.toe::icUce^phone^buttons:'toat*aIert,the>WMe 
House situatibiis xobmuUxeNadonai Miii^ry^C6mmand 
Xenter,. . the . Cchti^-.IatdIIgence£AgencYj toe- Defens e 
" ^telligence?Xgency; a nd the National Security Agency:, 
^When toavnig^^^ a4^: sikrqrgahiatiob&^were 

plugged into the^conf^mnce call; Stevenrsaidi^G^ti^ 
'men. we havd^a'ccisisbn-our 

( •. Steven.'&handling:of the crisis was stad'daid operating 
procedure? but thn event itself-^^'^the seaure^ot a^jlLS. 
Embassy by:.akgoverhment*auth6rized nmb.:«^wa^aiL 
unprecedent^.braidcdown.of thejnilh^bf ihtenutibnal 
dfplomacy/;^oner-b£^ the^irhditionaU mecbanisms^for 
negotiation - worked; :and<the^ condusion^waa^swiftly 
.drawn thatintlran: the United States^wasf aced wiUu 
national madness^an institutionalizedbloodlusCagaixist 
which rules of logie^ decency,, fair play and.dipioxnacy 
Verehelplessi3r^Ti.€L^^^^^ 

rTEVENTjANDtEymam alerted, !Uhdersecretaiy*nf 
State Dayid Newsom^ wha woke.: up a' dead tired 
^■'Secretary ' of: Stata^Vance^i^iust back frbnr thd 
funeral of Korean ihrestoent PaikjCbung*hee-^.b^breS 
'amt Before STNevi^ihr alio bri^ed.PcesidehtC^er by 

{v*^ A buzze&sounde^in the opefationsr center sfgnallns 
iiho arrivaLoCidlaslttolegnuniipm-TehJWCb^i^^ 
the occupatioiKand" a3ktogpeiTOia»iodtyd<atrby cbcLw 
-a ndrcommuntotibns^cquipmenfa rAssistant Secretary 6c 
•State HaiuldSaunbersrquickly gavprto 
>!^T«jBur as thebrfefijigs; raced through the secu^ pltonei 
‘lilies of- upperHKheioxr^ashinjgton^th'e' sleep^fficiaiSl 


^rejw Ifid duti)iptiietroQifeEiaally,;at4^^ loudi 
relectrbhf<5rsqueai^5Kmnd^!6ver?tfieftudspSQ3wfs 

:'bperations center^* announcing that thephodeirfaadrb 

Mpped^:frori^Oie^walLVrheFyoic^was^gone;^ts-6werJ 
loining^59^thei^-^ericans ^in^aptivi^^inside' then 


i^Attacks • bn: ]^bassiesiire:S6tldngr.hew^si£^^ 

^^togust 29;;:1968»whe!i UJS^AmdSasador'J.t Gordon 
;was-inur6ered" ini alddna attempt: mTBuiiemalai^ 
State^Departmen Wias? ^ted 214.‘ “sigr^icant- terori^ 



hIitrione_^ai?’kidnaped-birguerrflras.ihr'Ufugua:ran 

^•^;e*-HiMarcK^1973:2^jr.SI^i^ 
.‘hi^:4eputyACe6rge*:Moore,^Lwerflr^ta^ hostage^byj 
guerrillas iirthe Sudan and murtered the next day.- 
^|^e.TAugBstj^tl^4^]U^.(AmbassadorRodgerDavi» 


iEn)hass3ft;6ihiCypna!iSix4mea/were^ 

longest se^ejn^sen^ for the'munie^waj^^iaonths.^ 

j£f:e:^pec.r;^197S^.^ Richard'S^ CIA^ statioir-; 

phi^ IhAthenSp^wasloiled outoidelils home'by unM 
:^ied ‘ 

>5 ‘ ev June 19; 1976 — Ambassador Franci llelby and 
^economie counselor Robert O.^tWaring .wcre murdwed 
^ter a kidnaping in Beirut . 

^v:e;.Fek 14^1979 -^.U.S.Ambassado£‘Adolph‘Dubs was 
^seiz^ by' terrorists* in'' Afghanistan and killed when 
Soviet-advised'- Afghan police against U.Sr wishes 

rstormed the hotel room where harwasbeing heid (that , 
: same t day^ Iranian demonstrators- occupied the- U^i 
^FBnbassyin Tehran for toe first ’ V 

pnly^two^of those cases? -^r toerCypnissand-j 
^Ihanistan killings was there even/a suggestion of 
official- complicity in an attack on U.S. diplomats. Until 
ilast Sunday;;ao government had ever been obviously^ 

^volved'in the seizure-of a foreignr embassy and tos^ 
iW(toapingo£diplomate.^-^:^.r* 52 =£ 2 ?^^:!:^ 

Jf-l'But last Sunday;;.'whenv toe'^overnmest^^^ 

^BrnnisteTf iVrehd^BazargahL was‘istiIL m<<power;^ 
^security'forces- were five ininutes away from *toe"b©»4 
xleaguered entoassy. Despite repeated pleas for help,' asj 
.ton MarineSsheld offtoe 3.000-maa mob formore than*^ 
(two hours, thnlranian police never carnet- 

such, circumstances, 'U.S;r6ff!cials msisttiiei^isM 
[nothing' an -embassy can. do-:^People:'picturn5Iarine5^ 
^th' their aM6s om their hipsrmo wing* people down.^'M 
:On6 official said;!^]f they did thafthey'd bn butchered'^ 
rDespite^obvious; threats tn the embassy in Tehnn,- ton 
‘Marine contingent numbered only-14 i^^^just enough toi 
^protect classified documents and deterrobbers.-^^a^ii^ll 


cqntu jueq 
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WNLESS -YOU RELY on the host-government 
H Sa :-for:protectioa>*you^<L have to^have a Marine 
‘^'^Ivp^'.divisiozr around every embassy^and that obv^ 
rbusly^can^t be done;^baeoff iclal said£^"r;>~ > 

T^Irairis not the only place where- U.S^ diplomats have 
:been.;and will be^vulnerabte^^Thouglr the* U.S. goverz^^ 
^mentj:has^ spent'. more-: than- $100 -million ^ beefingrtip 
^emba»y security andarznorin^ diplomatic cars in recent 


'years^ the Stars and Stripes in. a.f oreign.land is going toj 
‘remain a tempting 

month im.armed^mbb' briSO'tried to seize' ihe^ 
jtfs^- Embassy El. Salvador; but was'driven off by 
{Marine tear gas£Thrkey has been thescene of scores of 
- attacks: on U;SJdipIomats and servicemen and may be 
:the-likeliest place fora repetitfon'of whathappened in 
^Tehran. Central imd South America have repeatedly 
Ibcen th^ene of attacks on U:S^Embas 5 ies.:^ v 

For'good- or: ill;. America^;a' global, power witt?. 
-hiterests^ that^ warrant UL diplomatic' missions arouhi!: 
''fhfrwerldf Whenthe threatis obviously great, one optibit: 

close^an^ embassy^ altogether as^ the U.S.- ^did 
^gahdain 1073 when no^:deposed dictator Idi Anihr wais: 
fa^cfatridhreatl to^AinericM livcs;^ U:S>"diplomats- have 
faisb^.beei^ withdrawn from Equatorial Guinea, following 
S^lneikdovh of law andorder. ^ 

fife. rThe:hope.in Washington is ths^whathappened-lastl 
fweek: in-Iiah'vHlI remain unique, ^ bolt of lightning that 
twiIIliot>tri3ce,agaizL.But.the the I^rSo^ybars indicate 
fpthinr^e: There-aretoc^ sbvereiigttriiadohsth^ 
^c«^nsiblr-le^ers5.The‘Aya'toUa^ ^omeini is clearly 
^dnven^hyvhiikbwnspeclal'denmds^^but-he^s-hotalone^ 
^Ahiihffl^mbodia’s PoLPotandthe Emperor Bokassdof 
i^the^Cenfral^TAfricah:* Empire have^Seen- equally^blood-^ 
rthirstyj^and^equally^impervious Ofto^M conveational: 

^^Ii^the^pas^;'wheniVdiplomatic^m^zr4w 
^nationsDwent tO'.war;;cToday-iti&^imposs^la.for a grrat 
ffiatioff^to^'d^rareHvax^against^-tmip cbuntrfesr-mth” 
^haifjiaki^ leaders:; The.day of colonialiszn^of .** educat-^ 
:ing*^:the- rest-of • the.- wrid to* accept-^o^'hohon- of 
icivilimtioaH is^aIso^ver.^But untilwenaii-all aspree on 
^some rultf of behavior;the duieCcafpeted State Depart- 
Tment operations;;'center is likely hKresound again and 
^again with thebuzxer that means a ftasheablehas landed 
TandAmericans somewhez^ain the world are in danger;:^^r 
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ldow^^tovIfe^ttHli£'^Anr ^■^CT 

' not thift'.xtinttie T^Qoabelstigtted^^rthe^n^niitw Ai^foVccaimnt should. eOUvoX' 
‘'sttite^saiEmro'of.tiiietnlSlIiCmbh^i^fl^th^^toltah^^ dst» after whkh'tb* 
Wihaa<6oiid>iMd'il£(?hklt:eaima'closr;?|Uiiitad^^tates^vinr.the£alMenc«?^^ 
tai«aa£i^hC|waEShg|ihs^hi|C^to^^reIeasip/of^th«H^iMta^ 

?^^^’S?^s§5®aiiithr*'^acttoiiLv^ 


'.^We hs70!:<«alSM^(lM^B9ih&^«^hted iilmessatar leould Inflame- the situation andj 
> 3 r-inahi^^hriC^k»*h^%l(iinc..o^.'i^: 9 i^dt^ei;the.hostagea— ghreathe ftmatM 
na^na£lmii&Kli'entailed'saintennp'?^|^iW^f:^:their> oaptors— it aaight .woi^ 
flon;o£:thO n^n'i'^^Hfa^irsuppIr^WopfjAft^eli;;^, tli«-<AmericaB. POWs<i 
ami ii^lfliisvliinctDxv ibeoni^oCan/afi^il^ev^sn treated as.whenlNizon^ml 

8enmvQf~'l^^n^detis&ene8S-ffi»agina- » gth eB«52 s:oy«cHaBoL.>W^>TO^«i W r <i i* ^ 
tioh^couraft'lmd'r.vill^iHrith;^ 
leveld^'of our%oVemn>a^.K:iansyihp- 
tomatic of .flw Amecicait'cbhdition that 
those cam^nct the messages, of. concent 
forthe ^etyofour finpoiledpersoiiheL 
baw^been-. the^^UpstineXiberatiOn^thK 
gaa^tlonr intf 

laej^ls; .thah 
?;^«irae'^ 


the’shair Mid h&nnedical >reeoT<lr to biJ 
Seen-Ov a-doetOrroff ttt* Tranfan govern. 


’me nfs^dMim^on .. 
umteg^so&atsic-wo 


nov in the, 
an aetcdf 
forthe 


lUUVK^gTua^. ueseeviMUT.eeaduweaw.ik 

United Stst^to^kief^etoihiifcay^llal^^ 
'd«nan<^*'«ncl^. retort 
iitstlen:AliirIs£uDd^L_ 



raw l3fe ’ * d tf ect t yj ^ drTihniistahab^^^ 
flie^abratottUh'twiU-ibe-ih^'lienonal^^ 
acmudtablrfbrthe flite of WrhostagerA 
Andrear. Young^c^^ said.^^l^tolla^ 
laoald ou» dair:bef^nsida^%r.sainti 


scn^^^Aliertlnir 6£ 'eirbonffr^ oc^Marinal 
uniti;^^ ori^tluMS€veQtlti^Flee^^^ SACJ 


. wi «• 1 ■ • -V ^ .. 
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: BT rHATO COHM i 


jy 


OWN AT-.18th and Gi where toa; poUce 


chief sat^ ui'^'hiS' Carr the Irahiaur dem- 
onstrators filed<^- by; 'calling - h>£ >the«* death 
of the shah and ydltng' things about the CIA; ' 
and it was like the/,.were singhig ^ 

the BeautifuC. JToa had^tb listen hard,.. but 
thatis' what they jr^ singing. 

InVthe street they kept coming. The%stof3 
dentil, were- oliveskinn^v and ,always,v it 
seemed^jn nej^Xot .e>sh^ andLthe womeo^ 
were.rbundiei agal^ the 2bUt’"centuiT^^ 
headsr covere<U:in^the traditional, fashion. . 
Evtf^oncein aa while, someone older would.} 
pase^iy, someone not a studenLftOnrof thep4 
' was *e^man dressed hr a blue business- suit! 1 
He. was old and he was short and he lookedj 
■ like -he was loston. the way tovthe,Metnh^ 
polifan Club.^Butihe was Khomeim’s^ man, 

^ no 'doubt aboiit.'it;:\ 

- Itwas luncli:hbur in Washington.^ K 

- downtown, the area of the banks and the 
White- House and the agendeii^Some of the 

« bystanders shouted at the demonstrators and 
^ some 4 )eople made obscrae gestures' but most 
people just watdied. Like me,-they had nev-- 
: er seea anything quite like this^ ' 7^ 

; ^ Come tell, mer the sense of this ^sort of 
demonstration?>^»*Tell me why people mardi' 

• in support of ‘ people who*, are^ . threatening J 
the life of innocent hostages— inarch not in 
their own coontry^but in the.homeland of the 
hostages, l^lain the gratitude they have for 
the country that haa given them an educa- 
tion- wd*. t^>nie: how you can call., for the 
death of '»a^ mani7-an7* 
dying of cancer^ 

lii^ltt-his-New York 

hospital robm;v.Vain hear’ the,, demonstrators J 
: down the block calling for his d^tlC ahd i£,7 
somehow, h» knew: it would come to this — •' 
Tots. of. money'and' lots- of influential- friends i. 
bu^‘ ^^pthoufr' a* home.‘'He is wanted^ almost--^ 
nowhOTe. The 'exception! is h^^rad'' tbm 
they-want him'dM<L..,.. 

.The line of dmonstrators moved dm It was'^ 
long! and surrounded by: cop3.j.-Tbere . wem 
cops'-in the- front- and cops in Jhe-rear, arid 
cop»-throug^utthejcrowd.~Every?.,other po-.<, 


an earplugiin. his ew., 

' the mardi, cope- rode«oa horsebe^-The 

horriS^Sed^ 

It was.'like;the flying wedgo^ut oi j 

days 

^cityrof^diMionstiation8.irIt- Iw'j 
' seen so-many 

moripla^-CPwpte;^^ 

causes ‘you neve^ head of and.in tho>namo 
of countries yoii can’t'^d on; your olffm 
tional Geographic maps. They mm*- ^aad 
they _march aiid_they‘ mardi,' an d^^sometimes 
they matdi'hecause they love-sipmething arid! 

sometimes because- they"hate;somethingi- Dttt^ 

never': because they love a m a n , who--: does 
nothing hut hate.. 

A kudent held a huUhom/ “Death to the 
shalC-he-sfibuted. The voice camr out tih^ 
but then the other.demonstratoiar echoed it:' 
“Death to the shah." Farther down the line 
of march, anothtt^ student- cheerleader called 
for_a diifeent slogan:-‘‘Long live laomeinL^ 
Then the students behind him piekrid up thid 
chant, and if you stayed between-' tiie tvm 
groups you could hear- one chant with one 
ear and-anotber chant with another ear. it 
is this- way with riaardiing bands in a parade. 

' All the time, the pwple on the curb yelled' 
back.. Some people ydled; “Death to Khmtte> 
'ini,” and one. person held up a placard with, 
a toilet. bowl drawn-on. it...S said., “Rush. 
Khomeini down thet drainey,-* > tt^made yoii; 
.laugh: .'. -•tiir-i-:.': , r,isijiSS.ci-;:S‘3ttJC«d - 
' pButithme Tw plmty-bffirig^^tdo.^lt'rffi 
- riot' easy to have-your own counti]nnen-takeii 
hostage! It is not easy^To see your flag curb- 
^ed and your nation ^at om.: It' is not. easy 
coming after ...Vietnam and Panama -and all 
the- losses— alirays weTose. R would be good 
to win one,; to kick a: butt or two, to see the 
-flag run up instead, of' always down,- to see 
the Marines hit the beach and yell “sem^ 
fi” and give them the old John Wayne. : , 

’ -But you cannot do that any more Kohody * 
can and we can leastof alL-We neeiLoil an^ 
we need allies and we are not, in the eya' j 
of the-Iraniansrvirgins.''The‘*shahrisr]iefej 
and we supported him when he was in powerj 
-and very important , men have^ called bhiH 
their friend. yStill; -the anger wells’^up-in yoii.!] 
Somewhere in all of. us is. a flag.^that neyerT 
.touches- grojund! 
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But as thft students marched, as fteyi 
cursed the country that has givw- tow 
pitality and praised the num wh o ye8 ^otm| 
guts,^u had to wonder 
their kto in us. 
were saying they real^lmew 

• knew they could march and they knw to» 
coos would protect them and not arrest thw 
and they ki^w that in America^ you can giv^ 
the country the. finger and still keep your 

,SjhS“t^ not, to say toe ^t, that way 

m»ched.. ^ y^.and to^ 1 
‘screamed and they carried th^ 
in my head I heard “Amencn toe BwUf^. 
and I thought honest I did, 

• grandmother had Uved to see-tois,. ^I^PlOy 
America,” she would have saito 

Am) «h<k.wdiiild have l)een''ngnw^ 


2 
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Time for a Show of Power 


Events in Tehran decree the opening 
of a full-scale inquest into American, 
policy toward Iran. Not only because 
American citizens.have to be protected! 
More important, the whole Mideast^ 
and in the matter of oil, the whole 
world— needs to be insulated against 
the fanaticism of the Ayatollah Kho> 
meinL . .. " 

■ The starting point of the inqU^ h' 
acceptance of a hard fact that does not 
go down well with moralists in the 
country at large and the administration 
in particular— namely, that the down-^ 
fall of the shah was a calamity for 
American national interests. 

Like him or not, the shah made avait 
able to the world a regular flow of oil in 
large amounts and without political 
conditions. His Imperial pretenrions, 
and the forces he maintained, imposed 
order on the Iranian plateaa-and the 
submerged nationalities that populate 
its borderlands. . , . . 

The ayatollah, in contrast, instituted . 
what amounts to a cultural^evolution.: 
He is preparing an Islamic constitution 
that vests absolute authority in the^ 
Moslem clergy, or mullahs. He pushes 
Iran’s brand of Islam— the Shi’ite ver^ 
sion— into neighboring countries 
where the more orthodox Sunni brand 


of the creed holds sway. He ties the sale 
. and production of oil to narrow politi* 
cal considerations. 

Since theocracy doesn’t work, pncti* 
cal power gravitates elsewhere. In Teh- 
ran. militant students and revolution- 
ary guards rule the streets. The m^ri* 
ties of the provinces— including the oil 
^fields in the south— are restive or in 
''revolt Every country adjoining Iran 
sees in the ayatollah a'nhreat to-stabik 
ity, which is not high in the region 
'■way “v". - • ^ ■' 

’ Washington has tried appeasement 
- of the ayatollah with disastrous results; ■ 
...Not only has American sovereignty ; 
. been trampled in the embassy, but this 
country has been increasingly regard- 
ed by Iran’s neighbors as a. poor credit 
risX a pitiful helpless giant . rr-- . . 

In trying to right the balance. Washn 
in^n first needs to reduce its vulnera- 
bility to the blackmail tactics of the &a- - 
; nian- militants. That means . closing 
. down the embassy in Tehran and shut- 
ting dovm the embassy here— at least 
until a firm understanding on ground 
rules can be reached. . . - 

' In the bargain, as an indication that 
it means, business, the United States 
ought' to enforce seriously the laws 
governing Iranian students in^this ' 


country. If the- laws are inadequatx 
then new statutes can be written. 

A next necessary step is to blunt the 
Iranian oil weapon. The United States 
can easily push the few American com- 
panies that do business with Iran to 
othw sources. Whatever is lost on that 
account, and it will not be more than 
S00,00abarrelsdaily, can be (tfftet from 
allied countries— notably the Japanese, 
French and Germans— that bi^ Iranian 
oiL In that way this country would 
show Iran and the worid something' 
they both need to know— that Tehran 
cannot organize ah oil embargo against. 

. the United States. ' • 

. The next step is theitrply important 
step. It involves rinding occasion for an: 
unmistakable, and prtf erably surpris- 
ing. assertion of American poww on be- 
lt^ of the regimes that feri menaced 
by the ayatollah. That might take the^ 
form of supporting Iraq in its efforts to 
stir up provincial resistance inside Iran. 
It might mean giving military assist- 
ancetoTurkey. - 

But the most likely candidates for 
American help are the oitrich mon- 
archies of the Persian Gulf. The rw 
gimes in Kuwait, Saudi Arabix Bah- 
raix the Arab Emirates and Oman feel 
; riieir secu^ in dai^«.Thi^ . wot^ 
like to devriop a jo^ policy for the^ 
Persian Gulf, and they met to consider^ 
measures to that effect in Suidi Arabia; 

onOctl& . — ^ — — 

. The United Stata could support them 
en bloe. More dramatically and more ef- 
fectively! it could. give assistance to- a-: 
partienlar country tat a-partieularplac^ 
—say, Oman, at the choke point of the- 
Gulf, the Straits of Hormuz. ... ; .t- 

- To find and ei^Ioit sudi opportuni-^ 
ties, there is required a cruciai intemal -j 
change,, in Washington. The - United^ ; 
Sutes needs a capacity to do someth^ 
besides sending Marines and bombing. 

It has to rebuild .a_, capadQr. ..self-, 
destructed only a feWyeais ago^ ca^ 
parity for covert interventton.- v . ^ 

. As that requirement suggests, theriM 
building of American- policy toward’ 
Iran is gotag to be rlong; slow^uphilli j 
tasX- It will iKobably'be years beforei^ 
this country is ready to play a political - 
role in tan. V .vf 
But in the meantime- them b one 
thing ordinary Autcricans .'can do.'t 
There 'is nothirig in the Constitution " 
that obliges this country to be run by a^ 
president whose instinctive reaction to .] 
a challenge is a declaration of natioiiai 


impotenc^-< 
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The lives of some 60 Americans hung in the balance in Tehran 


The Carter Administratkra found it- 
self woefully short of ways to deal with the 
crisis. It quickly ruled out a Mayaguez- or 
^ Entebbe-styie attack as impractical under 
the circumstances. Nor did the Adminis* 
tration have the option of undertaking any 
kind of covert action inside Iran that 
might have tempered the situation. When 
the Shah fell last January, most of the U.S. 
intelligence apparatus in Iran fell along 
with him. Confessed one Washington of- 
ficial: ''We have reviewed our assets and 
our options, and they are pr^oui few.” 


EXCERPT 
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By.Jonatliaii C. Randal^ 

Wiuhinitoa Sci:vtc«^. . '‘.T 

TEHRAN, Nov. la— A- defiant Irain-ii 
ian government today raised the ne-i: 
gotiating price for the release of Jios-* 

- tages held, at, the U.S. Embassy herecr 
' and. declared an oil .embargOv against •« 
the United States* - a., 

- Abol Hassan. Bani-Sadr,:: appointed: ^ 
last week by Ayatollah RnhoUah Kho-;*: 
meini to run the Iranian Foreign Min-^, 
istry, told a meeting of the moreth^^! 
70 accredited chiefs^ of diplomatic mia^^ 

: sions here .that^'lran has three _de-r 
mands: . 

• American recognition, that Shah' 
Mohammad Reza Pahlavi is a criminal 
and must be extradited t^st^d trial 

here. - . \ V ‘ 

• The return to Iran of the shah a. 

fortune, described as toe assetaof toe . 
Iranian people. . ' ‘ , >r ‘- 

• An end to “American meddling^ r 

in Iranian domestic affairs*. - - ■ 

Later,, Iranian radio jmd television., 

interrupted its hightJ^ programs . to, 
announce an embargo oh oil- sales? to - 

the United States at* about toe. sme. 

; time President. Carter .was telling toe, 
vAmerican people - that . the ^ . United^ 
States would no., longer Jiiiy,. ^ 

Although, the Iranian announce-, , 
inent seemed to* follow Carter*s stat.^—r 
ment. Oil NUnistec AlTAkbar Moinfar;^. 
insisted that the. ruling Revolutionary^ 
Councti had already made the deci- 
sion in a six-hourmeeting this after- 
noon and evening.- - 

Independent observers said* ^ewa ^ 

that Cartcir^was considering a Iwycott 
- reached lraa.by radio beforej^wi^ 


“The ^Revolutionary i Council had 
; considered stopping oil supplies to the 
^ United States when toe shah was ad- 
t mitted’** to> a New York hospital for 
*;medfcal treatment'Moinfar said “But 
they "didn't want to do anything harsh 
to toe American people;*so they de- 
: layed it [the decision}.; ' " ‘ " 

: “Tonight, in fact, thei^Revolutionary 

* Council made the decision to stop oil 
exports to toe United States,’’ he said, 
insisting that Iran, had acted first. The 

' minister said^the decision would be 
' “to the financial benefit of Iran be- 
cause we have plentr of customers." 
j Analysts here tended to agree that 
. Iran could benefiL from higher spot 
. . market prices' and. noted that Japan 
recently : had been pressing . .for as 
much as a 40 percent, increase in its 
normal oil imports, from Iran. 

The - Iranian announcement that it 
^^was -cutting -oil deliveries to the 
"united States contained no. indication 
of whether Iran was considering, re- 
ducing production* y ^ r* : 

* Asked: to transmit - Bani-Sadr's de- 
mands* to Washington, diplomats from • 

I countries as> politically-: different as - 
5 ::radical Algeria ana neutral Switzer-: 

land. ^ raised objectionsr to ^ toe form : 

, andr. content of toft^Iraman-govern-v 

.mentis initiative.. ; 

r 1 In.Tehran. it^lf* about 1,000 unem.- , 

' ployed men, mostly high school gradu- 
Vates, took over the* Labor ^dinistry to 
'back demands for jobs,.. ^unemploy- 
ment payments and health insurance. I 

Shouting “down with fascism, down. 


n^to reaction and down with tyran- 
ny," the imemployed were received by 
Labor Minister All Esbabodl aPer ^ 
routing the Revolutionary Guards, 
who unsuccessfully fired over their 
heads in an abortive effort to disperse 
the demonstration. 

The demonstration, organized by 
the Union of Iranian Communists, 
was one in a series called to protest 
widespread unemployment Since toe 
February revolution, 2 million to 3 
million of an estimated 9 million work 
force have been jobless. 

. At toe occupied U3. Embassy, 
meanwhile, a student leader said the 
500 Moslem militants who invaded it 
eight days ago were armed with just 
10 pistols and were surprised to meet 
no resistance from Marine guards, 
Router news service reported. 

pbservers searching for a glimmer 
of i hope noted that the way was now 
open not only fcr an American ges- 
tuire^ but also for discreet diplomacy 
likely to meet Iran's objection to any- 
thing visibily connected with formal s 
mediation. V 

jin Washington, a' State Depart- 
nient spokesman said the hostages 
» wijl be permitted to receive* letters 
from their families.]. 

• However, the diplomatic consensus- 
was that there appeared little hope of 
any rapid resolution of the crisis. - ’ 
Swiss Ambassador Erik Lang re- 
portedly argued that Iran’s charges of 
espionage at the U.S. Embassy did not 
justify taking ho.stag€s. •-» ' : > 

-International practice to' such cases 
pr^ovided'^for expelling diplomats; 
ducing an embassy’s size or even 
breaking diplomatic relations, he said 
amid applause from Western ambass%> 
dors. ' 
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Bani-Sadr replied this was not a 
time to be absorbed in jurdicial de- 
tails since the Iranian people have 
suffered humiliations at the hands of 
the United States. 

Algerian Charge d’ Affaires Mustafa 
Belhocine asked if the message were 
Iran's final word and if the ruling 
Revolutionary Council could not sof- 
ten its language. 

Bani-Sadr offered no such encour- 
agement 

Signs of tension not directly related 
to the U£.-Iranian crisis were also ev- 
ident from Tehran to the rebellious 
province of Kurdistan in the west of 
the country.. 

Britain, for example, today followed 
an earlier U.S. and West German lead 
iaurii^ag Us nationals “without a need 
to- stay " to leave Iran. . 

tP ossibiy promoting the British deci- 
sion were recent Iranun press 
accusi ng Ambassaaor John Graham o f 
run ning a spy ring allegedly workin g 
with Isr ael and UTB. espionage agen - 
cies to kill leaders ol Iran’s revolu- 
tion . — 

Another recent article alleged tha t 
the Anglicans* Church Mission Sod - 
• ety hospital and other services In Isfa- 
han were spy centers. 

The church's facilities were taken 
over recently by Islamic militants, 
and the Anglican bishop in Iran nar- 
rowly escaped an ass a ss in a t ion, at- 
tempt.: * 

In Kurdistan, further fighting was 
reported, with Kurdish rebels said to 
have launched an “all-out attack** last 
night on the major city of Sanandaj 
and the regional towns of Jovanrud, 
Mowsud and Saqqex. 

The report, from the official Pars 
News Agency, said the fighting contin- 
ued today. Xt quoted a progovemment 
Revolutionary Guard commander in 
Kermanshah as saying, **A large num- 
ber of people have been martyred**— 
the Islamic term for killed— “or 
wounded** in the tresh fighting.. In Sa- 
nandaj, the news agency said, rebels 
had used rocket-propelled grenades 
against the Revolutionary Guards. 

Tehran press reports said a govern- 
ment goodwill mission - has returned 
from Kurdistan without having yet 
persuaded Kurds loyal to Sheik Ezzed- 
ine Hosseini to accept a compromise 
apparently approved by Abdurahman 
Qassemlu, the leader of the Kurdistan 
Democratic Party. 

The Tehran authorities* apparent 
willingness to negotiate a., separate 
-peace with the party is a fuE measure 
of them xoilitary weakneiu. Only three 
months aigd^^AyatoUah Khomeini, or- 
dered talks broken off and the rebel- 
lion crushed by force. But both the 
Army and Revolutionary Guards -in 

Kurdistan are reported to be in a 
shambles. 

In front of the Embassy, 

crowds kept up their anti-American 
chanting as the student captors of the 
nostages announced a five^ay fast to 
back their demands. 


The students said the hostages 
would be fed as usual. 

Dozens of Islamic groups— ranging 
from Tehran bus drivers to diplomats 
abroad — joined the fast, which will 
be in effect from sunup to sundown. 

Meanwhile, a 36-year-old Iranian 
who immolated himself last week in 
front of the embassy to back Kho- 
meini*s demands for the shah’s return, 
was reported today to have died. 

His last will and testament report- 
edly left all his worldly goods to Kho- 
meinL 

Reuter quoted a student leader at 
the embassy as saying of the Nov. 4 
takeover: “We had expected that 
many of us would be killed. It was 
quite a surprise.’* 

The 24-year-old leader, who gave his 
name only as Hassan. repeated the oc- 
cupiers* insistence that no hostages 
will be released until the shah is re- 
turned for trial. 

Hassan said a plot to occupy the em- 
bassy was hatched about 2% weeks 
ago and was planned down to the last 
detaiL; * J . . • ! ! 

, , Only 10 students were .aware of the 
plan , until the morning of the take- 
over.* Then, they gathered some 500 
trusted Islamic students at four Teh- 
ran universities, and the leaders told 
them where they should go in the, em- 
bassy and what they should do, Has- 
san said. 

“First we made sure everyone knew 
how to fire a pistol or an automatic 
rifle, which we knew we would find | 
inside the embassy,** he said. “But re- 
ally we had a maximum of 10 pistols 
between us.” 

He continued: “The whole group of 
arpund 500 assembled a block east of 
the embassy, ironcally near Roosevelt 
Avenue, at 10:30. They immediately 
marched west along Taleghani Ave- 
nue towards the embassy’s front 
gates. . 

“The girls marched in front and we 
all sang and chatted. We let the girls 
march on past the gates, then turned 
and faced the embassy. A few hand- 
' ‘ picked men ran at the gates and clam- 
bered over. The gates were not pad- 
locked and they were able to open 
them easily and let us ail in. 

“There were three or four Iranian 
policemen, armed with pistols, inside 
the gate but they were dumbfounded. 
Anyway, we knew policemen were un- 
der strict orders not to shoot anyone. 

“But we were surprised to find no 
Marines. We walked forward ’in 
groups in all directions through the 
compound. We met no resistance. The 
four or five Marines who live at the 
back of the compound locked them- 
selves in their quarters. 

• “We all went to our arranged posi- 
.tionsf occupying the-: chancery, the 
visa section and the bugalows first. 
Most of the Americans calmly put 
their hands oiv their heads when they* 
saw us,” Hassan said. ^ i - 
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■ j - ^ - By Phil G«iley ; 

' V ^^IWt^^agukStMtSiMttWtiar 

Prc^dent Carter linbalted oE is^ 

- ports front Iran ini a .inoye.designeiii| 
to demonstrate^Anlerican determi>: 
nation;witliout provoking Irahiah" 
militantt holding more than- 60 hos> 

, tagesin theU^Emba^.inTehfan. 

- - “Noone should underestimate the 
resolve of the American govenuneht 
and the American people in this matt 
ter,”^a gr^faced Carter saidyester* 
dayVin.0nbtief statement, broadcast 

. frontrthe-.Wbite House^“Itis neces* 
sary.toeliminate any su^estidn that 
economic pressures can weaken our 

- stand-on. basicissuesjil^rinciple^ 
Our position must be clear.’*', - v- 

The president emphasized that it 
"is^vital to the United States afid'to 
‘ every dther nationrthat the lives of 
' diplomatfc personnel and other citt« 

. zens abroad'be.protected, and that 
we refuse to permit the use ofterror” 
ism and the seizure and the holding 
of hostages to impose pelitical de> 
mands.’*-- .‘-r*:;:-! S.r; ■;< _:'?Ii 

As administration -officials view 
thepresidenfs action, iccould pnyl 
vide Impetusto U.S. energy conser- 
vation; ease American-anger and'' 

' frustration over the crisis and di9> 
courage other countries from trying 
to play-thelrowiH)il cardto gain U5. 
politi^'aT^hcessfbnslf All - of- this ^ 
could.be'accdmpUshed: the officials 
say. without forcing Affloicansbach 
.into gas lines. 

B.ut;the president’s decision im; 
volvesisome risks rr including, the 
possibiliQ. that Iran’s rvrolutionary 
leader. ■ Ayatollah i/ H Rnhollah. 
Khomeiniv and his Moslem followers^ 
could be provokeditodurther-antfr 
U^Srmoves. .Thereis abo thedangeci 
of added energyirelated fiifiation la- 
this country.. „ .a; 1 
....Administration’ offiblals-'regard ' 
neither asra- likety^pcospect.. how- 

- A^kedikbonrtbd.^hancftof Irahfiur 
retaliatidn;:a senior^ offfdial told r^'- 
jx>iter%'niiere*i^ nnriifmity among/] 
^usyhatjhikjshonldsotproduce any^ 
action,,oirtheir:partrlt:is merely ai^ 

artofaeltdiscipline.oT»oiirMrtf*i.zl"^ 


Another high-level official in- 
volved in shaping economic policy 
said that if Americans heed the 
president’s call for conservation, the 
boycott of Iranian oil sboul() have a 
“favorable impact” on the U.S. 
economy.’ • 

' *To the extent that the American 
people support the president and re- 
strain their own demands and use of 
petroleum products, I would see this 
as not impairing our economic out- 
look.” the official said. “To the ex- 
tent that we do not show mme 
resQ'aint, we would have to be con- 
cerned later about possible price- 
actions.’* r " 

. Officials insisted that the presi- 
dent’s only concern in taking the ac- 
tion was to demonstrate that the 
United States will not bow to eco- 
nomic pressures or political terror- 
ism;-.'- V 

They conceded there is little hope 
Carter's action-will cause the Ira- 
nians to relent in their demand that 
theUnited States band over the de- 
posed Shah ' Mohammad Reza 
•■Pablavi,.wbo is undergoing cancer 
treatment in a New York hospital, in 
exchange fpr.the'American bos- 
'.tages, ■ ' ' • ” Ti/'i .. - .. 

"^The idea of the oil embargo, they 
said, had been-one of the options 
under consideration by the presi- 
dent almost from ithfr beginning of 
the crisis, nine days ago when Ira- 
nian..militants storme d th e U.S. | 

.Embassy in Tehran and seized the 
'hostages.' .-- .r • -- . 

i'i '; Carter asked Cabinet members 
■ last week to assess the political and 
economic impact of such action. 
When they made their reports, the 
president decided the advantages 
-clearly outweighed the disadvan- . 
xtagen 

Administration sources said Car/ ' 
^ter; who canceled plans tokpend the : 
' weekend at Camp. David and -re- 
mained at the White House, made 
'the dedsionSunday to carry out the 
embargo and went over the pian one ^ 
last time with his National Security 
Council late that afternoon. ' - ^ f . 
^ -He was advised that it was. about 
the strongest, action he could take 
without risking retaliation by the ‘ 
^Iranians. Hb advisers also saw it as a 
'Tare opportunity to enlist the coun- 
]try’k supporttn the cause of energy ^ 
.-.conservation; 


V U. & intelligence officials sug-. 
R ested that the sooner Amfflcans 
sever taeir oepenoence on Iranian 
ml tne oener. 

: With' Iran plunging dwper into 
political chaos, .it is possible that a 
new internal convulsion could 
bring oil production there to a halt 
— a development that could have 
serious repercussions for world oil 
supplies.- . . - 

V Yesterday, about IS minutes be- 
fore, the president announced his 
decision, the State Department ad- 
vised' the Iranian. foreign ministry 
ln,Tehran.- ' '’-i ;;•// 

Minutes after Carter spoke, Ira- 
nian officials, in an apparent you- 
can’t-fire-me-I-quit: response., an- 
nounced Iran-hM decided to cut off 
oilexportstotheUnitedStates;..- 
Officials in Iran said they bad de- 
cided to cnt4>ff oil shipments to the 
United States before Carter’s an- 
nouncement and planned to sell the 
oil to other customers.- =.-:.'v- 
. . *ne administration also informed 
members of the Organization of Pe- 
troleum Exporting Countries yester- 
day afternoon. In doing so, ft asked 
OPEC membersto keep oil produc- 
tion at current levels so the Iranian 
embargo did not lead to a worldwide 
reduction in supplies. -• 

' Meanwhile, U. S. officials said yes- 
terday that efforts to secure the re- 
lease of the hostages in Tehran have 
made no progress, but they said the 
administration will continue to pur- 
sue a settlement through diplomatic 

fhunngla. *.' ■ \ 

' **We Still have a number of diplo*- 
matic efforts going in various chan* 
nels,” said one senior official do 
not want to go into what those - 
spedfic^annels are. I do not think 
■ itwould help to disclose them. In* 
deed, I think it would be harmful if I 
did so.**’ • ' ’* '■ . 

The ofncial said the only^*tecour^ 
aging'* news from Tehran is word 
that**the hostages are having more 
access to people from the outside ^ 
, who can come in as observers,** 


t' 
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‘Deportation Is a Poor Trick’ 

. . By Loretta Tofani 

Wasbiaitoa Post StaXX Writer 

Iranian student activists in Washington 
that thev olan to continue demonstrating here and will 
!.»1 be SttlSd W PreeldMit Cat»Jord.t tot toniaa 
Students illegaUy m:.tiiis country- be deported. ^ 

The activists, whn attend univeratxM 
their fi etnarni that Shah' Mohamlnad ftcia Pahlavi, now 

to Iran. b.-:'. •.-//*- bssiir-i .*> ; cf _ 

• Aware of the growing antWranian feeling, in -this t- 

try they nonethelese voiced- the Iranian ! 

portion thahitheamore than 60 

tostage in Tehran should not be released until the shan 
is returned to IraiL • 

“Deportation ist e^varr poor trick,- s«d 
student at George Washington University who called 
Ss“f Teiinoor7.“IC wiU not wort. If:oidy one student 
is left here, thatstudent will demonstrate. , — ... - 

Another student, interviewed at the Mos^ Students 
Association at 16ti and MonUgue streets NW, said: if 
they wanted to deportme,. even, though Pm here legaUy, 
I wLld go back gladly; I don’t. feel like I have to^waste 
my people’s money by being in the Umted States. 

Carter ordered'the Justice Department on Friday to 
deport Iranian students-who are jUeiaUy m 
in the hope of reducing the possibUity. of violent clashes 
between Americans and Iranian 

officials here believe- that any such incident might pro- 
vike violence againrt the ^encM hostages m Iran.. . 

Beginning tod ay » immigration 
cials are expected to vsit campu^e m 
the Washington area- tn check the 
status .of Iranian students. In areas of 
the country -with relatively^ .few Irani- 
an students, the Iranian® 

’be asked to meet with officials at toe 
nearest immigration' office. 'according 
-to a Justice Department off ciaL . / ^ 

Students suspected ot^ being^ in -to^ 
country UlegaUy cannot -be deported^; 
summarily^iTf they 
:ieave-e^Justice'*Departmenr?offlci 

said ther are. entitled to hearings* and?^ 

: appealL^^ 

Those students 'Whe dovh^- support?? 

the government cdtroiled by,Khomeiirfj1 

•^and fear that toey will be^in dangw-if^, 

‘they return home will be. allowed to ^ 

: ask forJpoMtical: asylu^. the ;^offia^ 
said; d. " ‘ 

In inter^ews ^th a number of Iran- - 

ian students ^yesterdaj^itr. cafes and 
-dormitories and at the^George Wash- 
ington University student'center, '* 
reporter was met with-angrjr rhetorlcj- 
about' the shah and past JJ.S/^suppoi^ 
rof him. The students interviewed, said^ 
they beUeved the America held^^ 
hostage in Tehran should hot be re- 
leased until the shah is extradited. 

Most of the studpts^temcwed^ 


said they did not know one another, 
yet all expressed similar feelings with 
the same intensity' and similar 
rhetoric. 

“The shah took flngemato out of our 
people's fingers and eyes- out of our. 
people's sockets,” said one student as 
he sat at a uble sipping coffee'.with 
a friend in George Washington Uni^ 
versity’s^ Marvin Center. - 

"We want him dead,” toe student 
^ said “The Americans musf stay host- 
t age »ntli he is -sent Jtaclc- to Iran^T 
^ The students, all of whom: sidd they 
Vdemonstratedv here frequeirfly igainst 
- the shah* wearing paper' bags*' over 

• their heade'aotoi.the3ii wQuld«',ao 1 dbe^ 

• identified^ and'-’Sufffer'firt^^ 
l^they still ^afraidto be identified in 
"news stories even though the^ shah no*- 

longer rules.Irm: The? Sftid th^ 

: believe that CLk agents may work to 
^replace hnomeini with a and 

‘they are worried they wlU suiter re- 
prisals after they return to lran._ ^ 
Most ot the - students interviewed 
here yesterday spoke contemptuously 
of nCarter's deportation order^'.^.* . i . 

- V* Jimmy Carter doemT have any 
power to do anything- elsev*^' said one 
student at the Moslem Students As- 
sociation, as he sat cross-legged on 

the brigh t gold nig> :_i ■ 

• "He thinks he can get something 
from the Khometoi government if 
he returns some students,, but he 
won’t get anything. And he. can’t re- 
turii toe-shalt because it would be- 
bad for ^ur international prestige,”’ 
U.S. government officials^ maintoin* 
however, that toe only reason for the- 
order was prevention of -violence 
'here out of concern- for the hostages 
in Iran and that* the* order should not* 
be interpreted* asnretaliatory-i ; : i-V f 
Although the* students plan to con- 
"tinue demonstratiiig for ther shahV 
deportation, they have notr set spe-- 
cific dates for new demonstrationsi- 
Dttring Fridaj^s . march - and rally' 
in , Washington;* "toe 'Iraniaxr . students- 
ignored insults and obscene gestures 
by bystanders and coop^ted with*' 
police requests to keep the demon- 
stration orderly. But to ptoer pities 
^ throughout the country, Iranian stu-. 
dent demonstrations - resulted to yio-* 
lence between the students and coun* 
terdemonstratois. ^rL ^ 

On Fridayv as Iranian demonstrators, 
marched through downtown .Washing- 
ton shouting "Death to the shah,” they 
were met by angry, office workers,. con-, 
struction workers smd students- who 
screamed obscjenities, , ^ pelt€j4''> them; 


oOS'^'^ 
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with eggs and yelled, “Go home! Go 
home!’* 

Since that demonstration, Iranian 
students said yesterday, they have 
been getting “dirty looks,’* curses and 
obscene gestures, from other Amer- 
icans. 

At the ^Moslem Student Association 
offices, the pay telephone in the hall 
rings day and night. Occasionally a 
student will lift the receiver to dis- 
connect the call, but then the phone 
immediately begins to ring again. 

“Listen to this/’ an Iranian said 
yesterday, handing the receiver to a 
visitor. 

The voice, soft and male, sputtered 
its message, through the receiven 

“Get out , of our country, Iranian 
scTun. Don’t: go ' to our scho<^s, filthy 
mid-Eastem scum, Persian w o rmsw 
We’re going to get you. You take 
American prisoners hostage. We are 
going to have absolute retaliatioQ. I 
went looking for you last night and I 
couldn’t, find you.” ^ ^ % 
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TEHRAN,’ 1 ^ 07 ..:l^Dsdly: the '.crowds'gather. outside 

:“Dea^;t» the -.shah, 
>.'death to' Caiter/r'a«,.tli^Vofcfr^^m' t^Toddspeak^ 



/^^.Unszniliii’ and; wise to: the; wjiys; dfClh^ contemporar]^: 
n^wbrldy ;/ these: latter-day ^ deybt^f. of i7th'"-^eenturyrlran^-^ 
Ihaye^prov^themselyes past masterrdr'the^^ iisai and- 
V abuses of the inass media/ and' eyery bit as* disciplined* 
-.as the U,S.:‘Marin€S. they hold 'as-' 

; V'Only in theQastse7en4r<layshas'a.jdear picture; begun 

^fb emerge d&'whatis' goih/oiifinsidft.Hendenon 

Vas' the main> embasay.building is i^edibecause its' bride. 

' colonial ar^tecture/ builtrundec>Anibas5ador’..Lby: Henr: 



^;^ven. 


picture is a. bluired ^bne,:^ba^ ^ony the-j 
limited*, reports ; of.*- foreign* > diplomats- who-^have^-been*. 
allQwed .brief glimpses of:; the ihostagesr and .dnv the ex-^ 



at the same time. 




Outside the embassy one banner lost a little some 
thing in translation to. English t./*Iraa was like, a 
kidney for America. With the help of our leader. 
Imam Khomeini we have severed this vital link/* 

For those inside the embassy,, there was no such 
fear of Americans.. The hard-eyed men and women 
holding the compound have handled the press 
readily, keeping it bottled up . in. the motor pool, 
which is on one side of the compound:. All requests 
to visit the hostages have .been denied;, although, 
one blindfolded man, his hands tied behind his back, ';| 
was paraded in front of the screaming, surging 
crowd several days agoy- *7 ' 

Journalists must show -their pnss cards, which 
are carefully noted by name and number on a neat 
sheet of paper^TOen reporterr*are' frisked ^ before 
being allowed to enter the- motor pool area^':^A 


"^‘ftThe Jorei^tdiplomatsywho-liave seen-the^, 

.report that their physical health; is as gpodla^.^uM.b^ 
repeated :but:that;lhey?.are^imdericoasidmbie; mental :| 
strain. They are bound hand and foot, ni^t and day, 

L and have to be spoon-fed by their captors. 

Little more has been made* public about the fate 
of 'the Americans--diplomats,- Marine guards and 
.other embassy personnel. About the 400 Iranian mil- 
itants who seized the embassy last Sunday, however, 
more is emerging. . 

There are both deadly serious and comic touches 


A •* V ^ ♦ •T • 

** Nevertheless, evidence is growing that those 
masterminding the embassy-4akeoyer are J 

enced in the ways of th€S.iWirld;:pFeaS^n<UByJw m 
to get their message across. Amid all- the posters 
and slogans plastered on the embassy wall Is one 
neat spot carefully reserved- and labeled in English^ 

“For Reporters and Mas»-Media Correspondents.’*^ 
Notices of new- conferences;- and oth« .annowce- 

ments appear regularly here 

TAnd once a news conference is under way, mo 
spokesman’s very agility at fielding even the nastiest 
questions has prompted suggestions that not every, 
one is, as advertis^, a student from Tehran Uni- 
versity. .... 

' Some Iranians watching -television footage de-J^ 
pitting events inside the compound have remarked 
that some of the group’s leaders looked older— and 
acted more mature — than students. 

In fact, in the week since the embassy takeover, 
there has-been speculation that various outside 
groups, have fought to get a piece 6 f.the action. - . 

/ Some of the men heard by visitors to the embas^: 
compound were speaking to each other in Arabic 
— apparently to prevent other Iranians from 
undersUnding their conversation— prompting sug- 
gestions that they might have been Iranian revolu- 
tionaries trained by Palestinian goerrillas in Leba- 
non. • - A* ^ 

) Important clerics, such, as Revolutionary Guard 
commander Ayatollah Hassan LahoutI, also- have 
been seen inside the compound. * ' * • 

“A lot of people have had fingers in the pie from 
the beginning and it’s not over yet,” a diplomat said. 

One close observer claims -the- extreme left had 
planned the embassy attack but was beaten to the 
punch by the Islamic fundamentalists. - / 

* The sophistication of the group inside the em- 
bassy extends to the arguments they have mount- 
ed in defense of holding diplomatic personnel hos-4 
tage in violation of every known rule of intenup 
tional law and diplomatic practice. 

5 By putting on a display of walkie-trildes, metal 


detwlbrs and other nonaesenpt oits or tecnnoibgy, 
tT;i»v a case that th^ wis ri^aU^ 


oaauttiM 

who have lost their immumty, ^ ^ - . 

i American spies must be execu ted.” said one sign- 
Outside the embassy. Purported o fficial documents 


found inside the embassy hav e been Dictnn.ri a« vet 
more evidenc e of renionagc aCtlTity. ’ ■ 

1 Outside the embassy waUs;*tbe crowds grow daily. ■ 
For the first time today, the'ijegularebn Telaghanl 
^venue were joined by constr^tloa., 


co-§ 
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‘Workers who rolled up in Mack trucks and sported 
yellow plastic hard hats. Later, a small detachment 
cf blue uniformed Air Force cadets arrived. Pajamar 
clad* He volutionary Guards, back from the fighting 
in Kurdistan and wearing bandages to prove their 
combat experience, were given a warm welcome. 

'\Vith an eye to the television cameras, various 
banners give a flavor of the times — often in English. 
One proclaims: '*1942: Khomcni said the U.S.A. is 
worse than Britain, Britain is worse than the 
U.S.S.R. and the U.S.S.R. is worse than those two. 
Each is filth ist (sic) than the ocher.’* 

Underneath in smaller print is the current up* 
date of the original which condemned Allied inter* 
tention in Iran. It said, "But today our fight is 
against the U.S.A." 

If nothing else, the embassy has become some- 
thing of a tourist attraction. Braving the crowds and 
blaring slogans, a young Englishman named Keith 
Mooney; on his way to Pakistan, showed up just aa a 
group of Moslem fundamentalists began praying in> 
the motor pooL "r 

"Sure put Iran back in the new^,** he said. 

He . seemed oblivious ttKthe potential danger to 
foreigners, which, has probspted West Germany to 
close its embassy and ordered about 1,300 of its 
citizens to leave what was officially ^described as a 
•‘dangerous situation.’* ^ 
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■i 1 O' » - - r 

On Demand to Put Shah on Trial 




By Henry &Br«d8her . .. . . . 

■‘r^ WtthinftooSwS^fWrtitr ’ 

A very tough addr^ to the American people by 
the Iranian leader in charge ol.foreip affairs 
calls not only for the return of the shah but also 
checking his supporters here and han<ung ^ over . 

his money.' " ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

AboL Hi^n Ban! Sadr, who has been named bjn 
Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini to supervise the for~ 

■; eigit cttidistry.in: Tehren^sefci tlmU3. governmwt 

is deceiving the American people about Iran. He 
alse accused the United States of plotting against 
the religious-based r^me there.: f -. ' 

The«pee<^ that was broadcast by,Tehran radio . . . 
deepened p^imisinhcre about prospect for find- 
ing i.aolutioa.io4hd h<^g.e mtuation time 
soon.”'’ A' ^ . 

«>i^/Ada^jiistrati6it offi*cials''see little hope of a • . 
breafcitt the deadlock between Iranian demands : 
for tbe:retum of "former Shah Mohammed Rwa 
PahlavLfor trial- and President X^arter’s refusal to 
violateUE. principles of asylum. . ^ >. 

Although hoping that growing world opinion • 
against the holding of the hostages would begin to 

I- affect Khomeini, officials recogn^e that he has in » • 

the past been imperviousto outside pressure. And ' 

they.sffe uncertain how much con^l he^hM oyer: 
ananarchicsitU4tiomv.,-;A- ' 

Officials noted with satisfaction a statement ye^ 
terday by the militan» holding some 60 Amen- 
.cans. and 40. other foreigners in the embas^ com- - 
pouh<£i;,^5'^,-.'.vi ’i „ sfr- „ - 

: After acciisingtheUiktedlgtatesof creaung^ a ' 
poisonous propaganda atmosphere, it said that , 
“the children of this nation- would never stain 
their hands by, harming thei|;,prisoners. Iran is ; 


bn''‘a revolutionary course based on humanity 
- and philanthropy.” the^statement added. 

But the continuing hostility of crowds in Teh- 
' ran and other signs suggested that the emotions 
• unleashed by Khomeini’s anti-American statfr 
ments might be proving difficult for even his sup- 
' - -■porters to control.' An announcement from Qom, 

■ the holy city Sb miles south of Tehran where 
‘■'Khomeini lives, said he would :not receive any 
/ visitors yesterday or today." 
v '. The charge d’affaires of the embassy; L Bruce 
‘ Laingen, who has been trapped at the hranian for- 
' eigtt ministry since Sunday,' met th«e: yesterday 
^withBaniSadr. /;f- ^/-^^^^^^^^^ •- r'-' 

^ • In -his speect criticizing .the iy.&.govemfaent, 
Bani Sadr said “O Americans, they tell you Ues” to 
hideU5. control of Iran-during the shah’s reign 
-andplottingagainst the new regime.* 

i It would be wrong, he said, for tbe-shab “to re- 




lAg oaAt.tt ^ .~.rL_ 

main and die in the hands ot tne^iAoperatiyes|^ 
instead'oT being put bn tnai so tne worio couto see 
how he had b^ome “the manifestation of crime 

- treason and corruption.'* - . 

Rani compared the shah to Hitler and his 
aides^He accused the United States of breaking 
>the tradition established by the-Nnremberg trials 
after World War II whenit harbored the shah. 

- i,. Ban! Sadr said the^ American people should ask 
• their government why it does not return to Iran 

the riches accumulate by the shah through “toe 
biggest financial corruption in human history.” 

V. Sources here noted that, the government lacks 
"toe legal authority to force toe shah to go back to 
Iran, to. turn any wealth of hiS' in .toe United States 
over to toe Iranian 0*“ peace- 

able activities in this country who oppose toe new 
jegimeihTehran.;Ui-/ .. - 




c. 
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Publisher ‘Corr ect ing’ Book on C.LA. 
Involvement m Iran 


By HERBERTMITGANG 
A book about liow the Central Intelli* 
gence Agency and British intelligence 
helped to- overthrow Prime Minister 
Mohammed Mossadegh in 1953 and put 
the Shah of Iran — now hospitalised in 
New York in power has been called 
back by the publhdier, the McGraw.Hili 
PubUshing Company* to correct so- 
called **inaccuracies.'* Some T.QOO 
copies are being ^^scrapped**' and a 
“corrected*’ version of thebook will ap-^ 
pearattheendof January^ v— - 
The book is VCoimtercoitp: *The 
Struve for Control of Iran/* iy a for- 
mer CLA. operative. Xermit Roose- 
velt. grandson of. President Theodore 
Roosevelt. He runs a firm called Ker-^ 
mit Roosevelt R Associates in Washing- 
ton dsat is described by his offlce as 
“business -consultants ta American 
companies active in the Middle East:**^ 
Mr. Roosevelt’s book tells of his role in. 
the C.I.A. in Iran and elspwhere in the 
Middle East in the 1950’s. : 

The apparent reason for withdraw* 
ing thebook from drculation is that the^ 
British Petroleum Company, known as 
BP. objected to references in the book: 
to its alleged intelligence role in the 
coup that led to the Shah’s reign. At the 
time of the coup. BFs predecessor 
company was the Anglo-lranian Oil 
Company;' *’ :*:■ 

Rupert Hodges, spo k esman for BP- 
North America, said yesterday that BP 
officials had read the book-^’in proof 
form.” He declined to say how a proof 
was obtained. But he sdd that objec-" 
tions were made to the author and pub- 
lisher about what he said were the' 
book’s ertors» which be called ”libel- 

■ *Pnss Aeeoaau* Cltid -{JI; t . ' 

Mr: Roosevelt Teferred all qii^oos 
to his editor, Bniee Lee, who refemd 
alt calls about the book to’ McGraw- 
Hill’s “coipotats”'sp(rite8nuui. Donald 

Mr. RuMn said the British Petroleum. , 


company bad heard about the book's 
existence dnough - “press accounts.” 
(There are a mimber of references to 
’ how Anglo-lranian. with the aid of Brit- 
ish intelligence, working in cooperation 
with American intelligence, was able to 
recover interests in Iranian oilfields 
under the Shah’s regime after Premier 
, Mossadegh had natiaBalized thesa oil- 
, . fields.) 


''’ According to Mr. Rubin, BP then got 
in touch with Mr. Roosevelt, complain- 
ing- about references to its cover role 
with British intelligence, through its 

predecessorcompapy, in the overthrow 

of the Mossadegh Government, and 
Mr.. Roosevelt and BP then sought 
chan^ from McGraw-Hill in the origi- 
nal edition of the book. These changes, 
while not speUed out by McGraw-Hill at 
this time, are expected to play down 
>h. .<gnifieane eofBPand British Intel- 
-Ugenceinthecoup. _ _ 

.^....The Iranian oUHelds'and the influ-^ 
ence of American and British oil inter- 

: ests there have become more sensitive 

since the overthrow of the Shah, and 
the publication oi_te first edition of 
’’Counitercoup,’’ with., its narrative 
about Western influence in Iran. The 
British Petroleum Company has a 40 
percent interest in the oil consortium, 

11 ' Amcnrican companies hold another 40 

percent, and the rest is held by e Dutch 

company and a French ooiKem. 

Two Captions Switched . ; 

. Mr. Rubin said: “The first edition of 
the book was scrapped because there 
were some problems of accuracy at the 
time of shipping last summer. For ex- 
ample, two«aptions got switched in the 
picture section of the book.’’ 

A copy of the “scrapped’* edition 
clearly reveals otw of the mistakes in- 
captioning. The. caption reads: 
.“Crowds fill the streets in support of 
the Sliah.“ But the picture includes a 
crowd carrying photographs of Joseph 
: Stalin, the Soviet leader. The caption 
:• continues: “This and other pictures of 
events were given to the author.by a 
friend who prefers- to remain- anony-; 

’ mous.’’ 

" Aslmd if the C.IA. put any pressure 
on McGraw-Hill to make changes in the 
book — or if the Cl.Ai or anyone else 
; would pick tq> the costs of printing the 
newedition — Mr.RuUnsaid: : ‘ 
j ’/Our* position - alii along, is thdt 
' changes in the manuscript are between 
us and Mr. Roosevelt. We are prepared 
to make the changes to improve the 
-book^ltis the author’e prerogative to 
suggest changes. We have not t^cu- 
lated the costs of printing the new edi- 
tion, but the author is responsihlb con- 
tractually for changes;-. He signed er 


^Standard McGraw-Hill oontracti There 
were no references in it to clearance by 
theCI.A. 

V . Comment From C1.A. 

: “We m not taking any money from 
: the Cl-A. or aiqr third pariies. We were 
aware that, as a former employes, Mr. 
Roosevelt had an obligation toshow the 
manuscript to the C.I.A. 1 do know that 
thSTmok was ona of SVodd titles that 
McGraw-Hill acquired from Reader’s 
Digest Press when they went out of 
business. We ren eg otia t ed some of the j 
contracts.” . . . . I 

; Dale Peterson, a.Cl.A, ^okesman, 
cxpUumd* . >* ■ 

“As a former dnployea, Mr. Roose* 
velt has a contractual obligation for life 
; to show what he has written to the* 
C.IJL for review* He definitely did so. 
That does not mean that we censored 
vrhat he bad written, but itdoes mean 
that we can point out certain things in- 
the manuscript that may be germane 
; to his experience as an intelligence offl* 

* cer. However, we have no jurisdiction j 
over a manuscript. If the author de* 
ddes not to ddete, then of course we 
can take the matter to court 

“Mr. . Roosevelt did make some 

* chani^ in the book. That oeeurred 
some months ago. My impression is | 
that the changes were not too substan- ; 
UaL No. we cannot disclose what they i 
are. We never spoke to Mc-Giaw-Hill» i 
and we have no authority to do so. Any i 
changes in the manuscript axe a matter j 
between Mr. Roosev^t andhis pubUsh- j 
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L . : i 

‘ifBvfrjJami 




•ivYram’s PdMcs^r has bdd w^in^ pmr 
^ i| coofsraicw witlt- fortlfft thitr 

l^eren. the CIA.'».ibroadcaat Jafomatton- 
. WASHINGTONS^ e lt rii |f i> dliect ";: has lost count. On tl^t h^ 

^ soureaof inftnato*, ITntted SUtes pol-> .' of the selgefra»- service 11^ tto ISBi 
' termekerar are-' koeptag:#.wfth::tte:^.^ “state 
t slw stthe U3.. Binbaaar fa Tehran by ? stopped niimheifag theni. ';^.^^^^^^^^^^ 
f mofatorfaf ^foreigr^ fan^ge^v .r^ 

; broadcasts fcmwtesfato^^;^^ no certainty of its accuracy. Is carefiiDy 
^ scanned by P-SL-offlcials whe must 

;Broa«tea8tfatoni^on_&e^PWw^: a daily sttuatton report on the cri- , 

daily tranacxipta^ otJwoadcastas dealing^,, 

c^WltOl iTUte < “ 




With most Aiii 6 iieiu» 


' • Espeeianycdifflcult fa the job of tryfag 

10 irat. , n' detenfliiie Iranian intentions^ from th^ 




£ the CIA’s only source of fafamatioik: 

'. Foc.ezaaiide^- fatarviens ’ members -of 
- the hranian student mob gave to .foreign ' 
journalists: dfadosed .that tbe^captors 
^.were commntii«.to aifa from the siegs,|; 


Kbomeiniiv^^ch are- almost eo^uous* 

-’ ly broadcasts by-Radio-Iran.-^esead* 
.dresses are- translated- into Hbi g lfah at a:' 
field station of the service and tdetyped : 
to Washtogton." 

: Most (tfi'.-Khomiefai's^tfaetatie ocetn^ 
vdwn (Meroit - groups.- Mv. Lranians-^; 
teachersi,-.].'^ farce officers;- students 


SOME ETObENlS graaM ifamim 

laigip aly-^Hiiuiara.- hafor e returnfag. . w« n ii i p , ■ - 
i to the con«K)mid,t"^ •' 

t ^ captw toBtv^. becoming weary of ■^audfaK:^!iffi himw :J;;;^ii«^^ j^^ 

t'gnatdfag. :fbe»tAnieifaans,-. leaving) -the:' f.. It' waj^ sdeb settings that. IT jS. ansk,. 
^embassy far ^ nearby ' qiartment to< ' '.]ysts fir^. received word that, tbs' aitu»M 
vtake: a- ahower.and e. ahart>.nap;; and-T::tioir ,yn|s,'jtabilizfag;r,Duifag;;;an.4*‘^^^^^ 
tretuching to that stage. . V farce, .officers,,; Khmneini. 

k - nthM^ mimitnrfhg^rgWarn^ jihat he .:wouW-; 

'^atoSoBs fadicated th5 ¥«countttWolutionary’r.for:.lMiiiaas to , 

Vtbe lranianr/w«e-n»vfag the bostsifas ^.capt^ any- more Amaricw^aifa toj^. 

• from hriidiny tp‘ibuildfag fa, tho-rcom-r*th«h to the emMs^.:;, ,, 
lpoond.. One> hinted, that.- some of tlw ^'''^Sfaffiarly,r-ihe secteHaa leader fagedj, 
Americans mighthavebeen taken.from — his-student-^ “adhereito’^-^tor-balt'.'their? 
"the compound to another location. - t .occupation of several other foreign mis*' 
The student mbbi vdiieh calls . Ifadf ^ sions. l1ia^/too,.would be '.‘counterie^^ 


"M^em Student . Adherence to the Im- 
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SALT n Before the Seriate 


" Tharaisnopoiii^tMfwaiiliigOMUiifiirtniiatatiiniiig 
of ttae Santa's tORi to anotlwr azinf cootnd tnaty with 
the Sovtat Union. It has been a perilous seven-year 
ipumey for SALT n. vrtildi is now caught tq) in its sec- ' 
. ond Prasidaitial eampaigBw.It is a. treaty tbat^ 
would leave the nation secure --'mote aacure than ; 
, yittwut a treaty— eddle its inadeqtiades are pursued - 
in SALT ni. As- the-flap Soviet troops in Cuba--: 

shawed,notimeiseversaliefbrsachaciiticalvote. ' ' 
Whether the Senate acts nsxt.mondi or eaiiy next ~ 
-year; it can- no longer avoid. partlaanshtp. Senator-* 
Baker? ss oppos i ttoo to the treaQr in his campaign for- 
President-creatas a formidable obstacle^ He seems to. 
believe that he would not otherwise be nominated by a 
Republican convention. President Pord'made a similar 
calculation in 1978~-and regretted Ifc aTT.'. - ~ v . ' 4 
. Mr. Ford only delayed SALT; Senator Baker could' 
take moderates with him and kill it. Senators Cohen, 
Lugar and OanfOrth. for exanqde, play major roles in- 
Mr. Baker's campaign and cannot easUy desert him. If ' 
no other influential RepuUican champions the treaty 
— Henry Kissinger Is^antobvious but rehictant candl- 
date.«il the Democrats will not easily produce the nsc- . 
essary 67 votes. .. . • 

- If the tteaty survives, it will be because of strong 
suiqwrt from the NATO allies and a growing recogni- 
tion that its defeat would injure SovlebAmerlcan rela- 




s^ytitnis without strengthening American, security. ‘The 
. 7 :^ Senate Foreign Relations Committee has done a most 
'. -^responsible Job of airing the many objections. It has 
< 'sent the Senate a long and unusual “resolution of rati-' 
= ■ Ileatioa'’ containing *20 understandings, declarations 
/l and reeervatlaBS that leave the treaty Intact and r^ 

: qulrano new n^o ti a t ton with M 0 ecow.:-g 
1 - Since t h es e * sta t ements address virtually all the 

f concent s about SALT II, the struggle in die Senate will 
’. .center on efforts to convert some of the reservations 
into crippling revisions reiiuiring Soviet consent. The . 
' ' treaty forces appear to have the 51 votes needed to 
defeat these attiunpts, but they also need 16 of the 20 
still undecided senators to ratify ^-treaty'by two-, 
thirds vote. ' . 

f Stfthe outcome may d^end on a g^oup that, with 
^ Senator Nunn, seeks at least a 5 percent increase in 
. real defense spending in each of the next five years. 
'.The President is unlikely to offer that much, but he has 
promised 3 percent to NATO. Not much more than 
3 per^t a year plus inflation would lift dw defense: 
budget for the fifth year above $200 billion. Perhaps 
that stark'flgure will finally shock Senator Nunn and 
'his allies. If they would-address spedflc weapons sys- 
tems that need- improvement instead of mere dollar' 
goals, it is possible that a deal could be struck, as has 
been done with the Joint Chiefs of Staff.-, ' . 
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Rowland Evans 
And RobertNovak ] 

The NATO; 
Gambit 








, 

Seaat*< troabta lbc.SALT n par ifa^ 
ttuoks to Ftosideiit Carter^ failun to 
Uok the treaty^ ntifkatlon with survival 
of the Western alUmce^ an iDonicetved 
effort that collapsed at- last mopthls 
NATO poUticai'asBenibIjrin Ottawa.-* • - 

HeadUnee prodahned ttiat assembled 
monbers of Ahe- alliance^ parliamdtts 
bad called for earl/ Soiate rattf katfon 
of the arms control treaty. But bdiind 
the scenes, there were Uttar recrifflina* 
tions among U,SJ ddegates an<hat^ 
tempts by- embarrassed Eufopeaiu to 
tone down the unrestrained language 
drafted for them by the'Americans^ . 

Those efforts belied the Cartei^ad- 
ministratioa'a . claim >• tint: Weetem 
Europe is {deeding for. saivatton 
throughSALT.Rather,itwas.Ameribas 
SALT-selias in Ottawa who« u nwit- 
tingly buttressed the Soviet campaign 
against nuclearmodemtaatlon in ofder 
to label Senate rejeetton of the treaqr 
as subversive to NATO’s future, 

This NATO gambit bears a famfly re> 
semblance to Carter's’ successful senfe> 
egy for passage of the Panama (Seal 
treaty: Instead trf- arguing the merib of 
giving awqr ca^ die preskUsits 
men warned that lejectian I 7 theiJSen. 
ate would reap havoc tbrou^ntjdie 
Western Hemisphere ai^lfnedup Lathi 
American-.statesmen .tb agree;./ Uoyd 
Cutler. Carter’s chief, SALT-seOer,. pur* 
sued the same strategy m Wiog mMin*' 
bilical cord between SALTIIand NATO. 

. But European^. politicaLrieaders/ 
proved less malleable than the fattn - 
Americans. . NATXy < parliamentarians 
visiting Washington resulted being mai| 
nipulated into a Senate debate. Mem* 
bers' of the British and West German- 
governments (Including British Prime 
^Minister Margaret' Thatcbni pubUcly: 
'declared that, of course; NATO would 
survive the death of S;^T 


* At this point, SALT su{>porters sddgfit 
- to revive the NATO gambit at the Ot- 
tawa meeting of the North Atlantic as- 
semUy;. With European parliamentari- 
ans on hand in Canada, their US*con- 
gresskmat countnparts remained in 
Washington for late votes. They were 
ineced^ however, by a Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee staffer named 
: John Ritdi, r^owned on (^pitol Hill as 
' a {M^onatea^ controller. 

( ;Rttch brought to Ottawa a draft reso* 

: lutiOD^ urging: ’early -ratifications nof 
‘ SALT and bearing the names of "two. 

senators: Republican Jacob 
iayits. 'oT. New York and . Ounocrat ' 
^ Joseph Biden-of Delaware. It is widely 
believed, though denied by the White 
. House; that inspiration came froni' the • 
administration..- ? A;::,--; ^ 

> '"^Peter dbterier. a Social Draodatic 
member of the West (lermaa Buhdes- - 
i^ anda supporW of SALT, was asked 
to introduce the resolution. After some 
hesitation,. Coterier agreed. His iniOal 
caution might have stemmed from its 
extraordin^ language. Besides con- 
tuiding that UB. failure to ratify SALT 
..would be ..’’sttiously disruptive’’ to 
NATO,- It s{)ecified that would be true 
‘Tnrticuiarly with regard to the forth- 
coming decision on the modemiation 
of NATO’r theater nuclear forces.” 
Europeans were amazed at U.S. offi- 
-cialS'Seeming^to.buttressxtile- Soviet 
campaign against NATO’s nudear mod- 
. emisationA:^i^>)i''\ ■ ■ Z 

WiOi/tbe TLS: delegation still ht Warii- 
ingtott, the asaembly's militaty conmut- 
tee toned dbwn the American langijage. 
The -warning against undercutting, nu- 
. clear force modernization was strucL So 
was a clause contending that linkage of 
’’dieeurcent sttuation in Cnba to ^LT 
'ratification would imnecenaiRy jei^patd- 
bealllancesecnrt^iiiterests.^Theeani- 
'.mittee also added what die Javitafilden 
r reaolntkm. omittoh- ITeepectl n g .'.U the 
sdvereign light* of die United States to - 
decide.- on..SALT and noting require- 
Aments' for ’’credible deterrence;' stable 
(nuclear balance and future anna eohttol 
^begollatlon8(^4:''(.( ■ / 

. 'When the uis. delegation finally ar- 
rived. lit Ottawa;:; and-SALT. senators 
;- were>outragad to diacover^-the inlst- 
; ence ^f a resoludondemandiag’Senate 
: radfloidon ready for passage 1 ^ the as- 
. sembly. AivCaucus”^ of; Americans fol- - 
.lowed, in. which pent-up biparttenpas- 


' ’TwoimtNSALT Denwei^ Sans Ean- 

ry M. Jackson of Washington and Ernest 

F. Holiings of South Carolina, assailed 
Biden for not consulting than. Jackson 
accused Bidcn of conspiring with White 
/House counsel Cotter, co nt endin g that 
; "this whole thteig*, la "a Cutter operatkm 
which has backflred.” White taking full 

responaiblltty MmaelC-Bldan apoteghof 
for ladt of conanltatoiU j r; / 

Apology or not; ^oa 'find JavitB ro> 
fu^ to change die raaohition so that 
only an early ‘MedBknL’^*-oot ’Mitten-' 
/dbn’^::--woidd W urge^^ much 

rancorous debate, it. was flnaUyi de- 
cided^dutt all UB: senators would ab- 
stain from the vodng.‘Added to the ab- 
stendon of the Ftench dategadon plus ' 
that of conaervattves Iran. Btitaia and 
West Germany;.that made 38 abeten- 
; tions against TLht tevor^-tess than s 
■ certain trumpet. - 

The Ottawa meking deepened SALT 
diviskms among senators and intend 
tied concern by Britiah, Ftench ai^ 
German {lariiamentariaiis over what 
the Americans are- doing. .Thus,-, the 
NATO' gambit won over no new seni^ l 
tors for SALT but raised quesdomi. 
■about the president’s devotton to the . 
Western AUiance among our poalad 
European alltea. tt:; ft::", f 
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Around the Nation 

Democratic Panel Pledges 



- SAJT ANTONIO— Amid some politi- 
cal sparring, the Democratic National 
Committee ended its two-day ‘meeting 
after pledging support for SALT II 
and the Equal Rights Amendment and . 
adopting officers for its national con* 
vention in August 
About 200' of the committee's 383 
members met Thursday and Friday, ' 
^Party affairs took a back seat to presi- 
dential politics most of the time, 
r Big photographs of president Car- « 
ter and Vice President Mondale hung 
at the front of the meeting halt In- 
• side,, a number of delegates wore Ken- 
tnedy buttons. Several Carter dele- 
' gates sported blg^ red buttons that 
read: “Don't rock the boat Kennedy 
.in *84/" . i / 
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V, 




To the.Reai Fight 


— ,jt. 


From the frying pan of.the Foreigzi>v 
Rehitibns*Conunicteer the Strategic: 
Arms Limiution Treaty made it last - 
weekf well-grilled but stiU recogniz- 
able; to thcSenateflbor." - . , v . 

Of '20 understandings,, declarations: 
and-'reservations^ appended , to the^; 
treaty during four monchsof hearings:- 
and debate, none were fatal. Only two 
required Sciviet consent and those* 
seemed likely to receive it:;One said a : 
written and orat statement by Soviet 
leader Leonid K Brezhnev^ not to in- 


crease ^^the'^rate* of production or' 
/*radii^0fvactioi^* ottte Badt- 
fire^bomb^Tiaul tfiesw force as the 
'propi^.|TThet other was com- 
pletely^redondaht; stating that a num- 
ber of technical definitions agreed to i 
by the United States and Soviet Union I 


ixk-connecdon with the treaty — and 
initialed by their respective leaders— 

; were binding upcmthem.^ ^ 

. But the treaQFl'a prospects were note 
enhanced by Use- narrow margin^ ol 
coninditee appnn^.;Only nine of the 
15 smxators voted to recommend rati- 
fication' and ^one- of them, Edward^ 
Zorinsky, l>OTocratoif Nebraska;"said 
he would su ppo rt substantive changes;^' 
better known ^as>. **killer amend-- 
ments,*Mn the floor debate. It is **en- 
tic«lypossible/r-hesaid,.v“to vote 
inTx^nmi|twand:^nq^ oathe floor,^?JU^ 


. *The ^islx: opponents ^included twa I 
I^mocrats. Richard D. Stone of Flor- 
ida' and John H. Glenn of Ohio. Mr. 
^one*5 statement that “the treaty in 
present form” should not be rati-. 
004 seemed to make^ him . the f ifth 
Mmocrat’ likely to- vote against, an 
unamended treaty and meant that the 
Administratitm would probably need 
9t4east 13 Republican votes to achieve ’ 
^requiredtwo.thirdsapprdv^^ . 
raajpriQr and' minority com- 
^.gidtee reports sUll to be written and 
ppn^ treaty, negotiated by 
yuee American administrations over' 
^V5in years, can not be called up in the 
^rate until after Thanksgiving. But * 
the accord is already embroiled in 
gection-year poliUcs — Howard H. 
wxer Jr., of Tennessee,^ an aspirant ' 
j>n.the Republican Presidential nomi- 
gatlon cast a negative vote in the com-. 
Biittcc. and further delay could jeop- 
it even more.. A New-* York 
Xhi!es.CB.S. poll last week, showed 
£b^.only.3S percent of those queried, 
teew.that the treaty was between the 
Union and. the United States,' 
<Mmi»red tQ^30 percent in a poll last. 
June. But five months ago, the knowl. ‘ 
^geable werethree-tewne in favor of 
^LT; now they split five-to-four. -1 
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Goldivaier Rev0seson 







Sen. Barry IVL Goldwater (R-Aria.), 
the ranking wiiiority member, of the 
Senate Intelligence Committee; has * 
reversed his assessment of Americair i 
ability tamoni^ SALT . 

For several . months, ^Goldwater'a 
position had been that “we can do.an 
acceptable lob. with, the certain knowl- 
edge that wecan improve; this aa.time 
goes oiu’^ as he put it in early AugusU. 

But on^the^nate flwrjrjt 


Goldwater took that back, saying in- 
stead, “I have doubts now of a luffr 
cient nature to say that I do^ not feel 
that we can depend on theverifl» 
tion. capabilities of.thiaoountry*’^‘'::^-V: 

* Goldwater said , hla . earlier^ jUte^^: 
' mentS' were based on tthr availability 
rof = new^ equipment,*^' ind ■ ^et ‘ *^is 
new equipment *■ has not come 
. through^* A senior Carter administra^- 


. tion official said he cculd not imagine 
what Goldwater - was talking ab<wt, 
since no new equipment had been^an- 
ticipated at this time. . 
rrColdwater's earlier endorsement pf 
the anna limitation treaty’s verifiabil- 
ity had been harshly criticized by fel- 
4aw^ conservatives who felt, his view of 
;yerificatton was being, used e|fectsyely 

by SALT supporters. Goldwatair^has 

■ 
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SALTAcSri-^ppr^. 

L/ihcly tb S&A Itcvcd- or K^joctod on floor 


jr 


NM// /fC^r{«rr 0 / The WALL^STfUSETJOnilNAK 

WASHINGTOPJ^^irThe Strategic? "Arms. 
Limitation Treaty" iipproved by Uie Senate 
: Foreign Relations^Committee is likely to be 
altered or rejected ly the fuU Senate/.; ^ 

That’s ther consensus of ^ate experts 
following - tbeACommittee^s. ,nine-to-six. ap- 
provaL' ot SAI^ to^^wid .ratification;^' the 
treaty needs the support of ;;^Jhir^ pf the^^ 
Senate, a margin it*didn’^t att^ in theF\)r*^ 
eign Relations Committee, which is slightly 
more liberal thanthe full Senate. 

It’s clear; however, that SALT supporters . 
command ai majorl^ in the Senate and 
would be able • ter* fend off any major 
changes. Thus, treaty backers^ with Senate 
Majority Leader Robert B 5 nd (Di; W.Va.r’ 
emerging as the chief strat^sL are search- j 
ing for changes that would make SALT polit-' 
ically more attractive but^ wouldn’t cause 
the Russians to reject the pact. The Soviet 
Union insists it won’t accept any major revi/ 
Sion of SALT; - ‘ 

I The treaty probably wilt reach the Senate 
I floor early next month and a final resolution 
mightn’t come before January. The Carter 
administration is counting on ratification as 
a major political plus in the President’s re 
election battle next year. . 7 / ^ / ^ ^ 

Biggest Setback on Pand 

Although the debate has taken oa"k>me 
partisan overtones,, two of the committee’s 
six Republicans voted for SALT and t^ of 
the nine Democrats voted against it One 
Democrat opposing iV Sent John Glenn of 
Ohio, suggest^ he still- might vote for the 
treaty on the floor if U.S. monitoring: capa- 
bilities are^ improved;/ another; Democrat 
supporting it/>JEdward : Zorinsky t: df : Ne- 
braska, indicaM he- may oppose it:on the 
floor if major changes aren’t made. But the 
biggest setbackto the admlnistratiofirin the 
committee, was the flat opposition of Flor- 
ida Democrat Richard Stone, who com- 
plained SALT ’’results in a strategic imbal- 
ance that favors the Soviet l^ion/^//'/r/' 

The sin^e biggest issue determining 
SALT’S fate may be the level of anticipated 
defense spending. Sen. Sam Nunn (D., Ga.) 
has insisted that military outlays be in- 
creased at least S% ^ year after inflation, 
over the next five years. And the White 
House has promised to let Sen. Nunn see its 
defense plans for that period before the 
trea^ reaches the Senate floor. . 

I I S^>arately, on Friday, the Senate ap- 
I proved a S131.T; billion defense appropria- 1 
tions bill, which r^resents about a 3% an-^ r 
nuai ux:rease,:^r: inflation, also 

is g.2:bilhott^jm9re^ a^. 


' / If the Carter adniinistration iCc^ to 
Sen. Nunn’s demands; it would put SALT 
supporters within striking distance pf ratifl- 
' cation. The best current estimates^ accord- 
I ing to a varied of Senate sources!' figure 
about 55 Senators are/either?f^^^^^^ 
leaning that way. while aboutSO pppj^ it or 
are’iadinedjagiiik 

The-lftidecided^Q^tes'^j^;i^ I 

f The i5or so who are undeciddi are about 1 
evenly (ti^ed between Democrat^ mostly 

f&wthenwK«^^rtK£^uld^^be^^ by 

, ^Sem \Num^"and^i^ie-of-th^ 
?can&1^^^ure"ffie "hwessaiy for 

* passage^ the WWte House .will, havfjtp.^ 
over almost ail th«^} 

than half the.Repubfic^-rVl|f<l^^i^S/l 
E^fier;^?thiS:i.yeai^^ 
thbi^tpiibficr opinion woui^ 

Cation. But, over the past six months, major 
t pplhi sbow4 the ' public gradually turning 
against the treaty. Nevertheless, these sur- 
veys indicate SALT isn’t a high priority item 
in most voters* minds. ' " ' : 

^ ‘ The committee-approved treaty;' which 
f \^d ri^J^ugh 1985, limits, ttie^numter 
' S^tegic^^xnissile launchers , each side 
couTd deplqy^lfte belling (^intercontinental 
ballistic rrassiles would be 2.250. This 
is slightly less than the current Soviet level 
and slightly above the current U.S. inven- ' 
tory. The treaty also would limit both sides 
in m^ernlzing their s^^c wen^. 

Resoiutlons - Added 

' The- ^ Relations Commil^ also 
added almost two dozen understandings and 
resolutions to the treaty^vTwo wwtid require 
Soviet assent but the Russians are expected 
to gdatongr The mostimportanf would up- 
grade-informal Russian agreement 4o limit 
^ production of Backfire, bopibe^^tp a for- 

';^CMost of the other changes, are.^^ 
!,“cc!smetic*r ones tiiat don’t ^uire^^renego- 
' tiation and (ion’t bother the ^vietS. One, for 
instance^seeks to dampen the po!^^^ furor 
Tover the^ presence of a: Soviet' combat bri-^ 
ga^ to Cuba. It requires that final approval 
. of SALT is conditioned bn thiA^ President’s 
certiJ^g that those Soviet en- 

• gaged to a combat role and won’t “become^ 
a threat to any country in the Caribbean or 
elsewhere in the Western hemisphere.” The 
White House already indicatesit^'wrtll gire 
that ^ 




But the Foreign Relations Committee de 
feated aU the soK:alled “kiUerjamendments’’ 
that would require renegotiation. SALT crit-^ 
ics claim these are necessary to equalize the 
treaty, but supporters insist they would 

d(X)nrSALrtO'Soviet’reiectiO!r> Among the 

most important of these measures is one 
that would force the Soviet Union to reduce 
its arsenal of 308 ‘ heavy” missiles or to per- 
mit the U.S. to build these big missiles, too. 
Others would count the Soviet Backfire 
bomber within the ceilings on strategic mis- 
sile launchers and remove restrictions on 
verifying compliance with the treaty. 

^ Several of these ’’Wller”^; Amendments 
failed by only a vote or two to the commit- 
tee, and SALT critics anticipate some close 
votes on the Senate floor. But the key proba- 
bly will be the ability of Sen. Byrd and oth- 
er supporters to fashion alternatives to 
th^se measures. ^ ^ ^ ^ 
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fleat 

AAth* itr«ta*leanii»rllii^ 
irtth thiSaviat Union"^^ 
i'xaadi tl»-flooebii*iw«ii* tad 
moBtb at the, earaeatssand a 

bate la.antici|>ate<4Sapporters sp«to< 
optteilatuai^.yts^aps^^t ^ 
count of tlie;S«ii*te abow that 
Ti-t>tttUl>til%ti«aHet a ndi-only an 

tfamdr^ancctMltiKpoUttcal campai^ 

timata * 

-The'.ForeiffJtilMBttoiiii’ Comm^J 
"mad*- 23- changes ia the* tm 

amending thfcfMidlutiiw^^xaailciH 
tihnon^whiatthn Senate, yria 
allr vat*- Tua of the< changaa 

quiie exjrfklt Soviet 'ep^val. «““1 
toe» othent^itither ; state Aiy rieaa 
IntetWtttttona-of treaty provto*^ w 
make alterationi. rr^ '; v , 

..SewDeinotiata isnd 

cans voted for lie treaty, tour Bepi^- 
llcansiand->K>./.P«^^ againat-J 

Thn- margin eue-amailenthan the tw»- 

thlrde*.eventai5r®to4^to:ew^ 

the treaty on-ti»e;fIoor.-^.H.‘»'’r,, 


“In*iia v«3P> wujKiw^ • ””rv j 1 

ikstine*my> finalrvot«,*^:::Zori^^ w 
claredrfT<fc:vrimhlauote to-theei^.^ 
treatjr muat; .her furtheif altece^ 
•ome way and la Jome, manherT ^ . 


•SSiSS^^rsSjSSSi- 

~ Gosaftt- T"“” -t * aTVUT \ J 

:gg5,i;ClaflKwne^ 


l«'.U;VM 7 va*-ee«w — ^ — 1 

An . attempta* tn > make-* wOwtonttve ij 
changes were beaten! J 

by a*iingle^;vbte:,TJhaty^^ ^ SLl 

TTnward H" BalDKC .Jc;*(^T€nn.Kpr^| 

dieted thattfie^fbit^wurrewiiah^ 
Mid* Man reyerae tnenie v- 



thew win i haiireMpoTej 

votes *11 

snb8tanttve:j.aineiidinenta; 

tha t-wouId ^M«pii^ renegoflatlon^^ 

the Sovf<rtTtri4bi££»wty'«P^ 

haancometo'eattthoaer.^illtit^i^^ 

mentaTi^c^ 

9Mt' Baker other** haTWrre* 

beatea there m«r not :he.«7 VPtea to^ 

. apprwi of thd treaty*: T® 
thatpoihtiyestetday^ 

the. committee; ^ 

Neb.)«indlceted :he would ■ vrtthhold. 
nat approval unless more “““$^^5^ 
^s aAintirf by^the Se nate»aiia.^ ^fcri?KdK& 


Armgife y^fwifiim ramiiinO fflfial S aid 
"Yesterday that^1>«hitpar» other sene. 

' towmltfitrend.'^pf 

tosthn <diangee> that- thin o fflrial de* 

scribed an dangecpua 

15i((«iOrVOtea,.however,.,SALI H baa 

adoanoe pl^al approyali->.>i.i 

tl^iorinsk^ e^littfckno^ i 

-IJainocrat;:;tj^ttl«Sf't*“£_**®*®"'l^n 

White Hotwo* or*' Majority Leader Bob^ q 
erfi a3yrd(D.W;Vafvrlll£have to Win i 

overln the dabatOiThe iMTUwto* ?•"' 
atora are with- a-few earepttona, 
J^Mrtera Without big reputoti<w» ; 
5The>i most ? iinportant»'«tptlon . is , 
probably Sam ;Nunn **“* 

^tiHtoeldhis mipport forS^T n ^ 
tithe, seeii and approves thendminis- 
treUott’s- 198t defense budget, and - its 
revised-fh^^earjlrf^. Pl^l^ 
wfll' see-those proJ^oM; 

:neattuw.week8..-'!*5 
tgtar bpthidstto;^P*wUcUo^ah 
■4i^depeiid'on 

4^^ days 

<j«jtfMxed^ oneK)ng|eii^thi«seBrtore. 
!iwbd8ei:v^ tould?^ 

’-motiryr>(B*DeU and .yang.^Stop^ 

'^WvKli^ Typically - these private se^^ 

iS2Sw^«»^?!S3S 

“Carter^^^kaia:TO Z 

'olaining their vote^ThesUtement ^ 

X?SS?fbotlu the dl 

ratorial-concenBP 

T?*25r^v.^^n^small’impact on: 
^Se^Snutog-bulld^) of both,^^ 



l^aen niii w — 

; s^ ^' ' 

Sayafeawa 

•■^ibe tour-Bepubiicana who voted nor ' 

indlcate^tbete joss- 
ISMTso-bad-Owre who. baa ^1 
plained that he Jiopas to vote yea <m 
tinal’-paaaage, bug*-wlU ^nly- d o » 

the Jlnlted Slntee'baa new eavesdrop. 

pineto^ology in place Out rampra* 
sat^- tor- dectrbnle apy itatlona;.ln 
Iran that were doaed thi s year . 

explained' Wvbterby'^^^ 

It* pnseent^onn itouldAnoti 
be retified**'becanie Jt.ls •fan halanced 
in the Soviets: favor. ' - -^ .^ ■ . ^ - 

tb^'eentraF'irgdm'ent in the .debatfe. 
AlCtbe feritica'' made that point yes^rJ 
day lt«pbndiz% Mnakie^ asked whatl 
.tb^c^S^uld be prepared-W glve 
nn in returniter the. ehmigee they 
want te regoOate. 4 He baa hear* no 
euggeationa^M utlrie i aid . ’ 

. ^"TiLv committaei aniandmcnts.»ibat»i 
the Soviet will have to approve. Incor. 
porateinto the tieatraaaurancer Mos. 
cow baa given om the Wfc«sd]^' 
of. its. contioveniaL Baekfise.« 

bomberpjBid-JJolnt-atateinenta.;andi 
common'und en i t a ndln ga^ that.w^m.^ 
pmiSLthertert tO! ip^out.crud^t^ 

I Bill i iilWlfT'i'*'l 
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PURCHASING 
7 November 1979 



STEEL 

CIA: World 
steel glut looms 

WASHINQTON-^World steel mar- 
kets — which have been rela* 
lively steady for two years-^Tace 
new trauma because of a huge 
capacity buildup under way in less 
developed countries (u)c), says the 
Centr^ Intelligence Agency in a 
new report:. ; 

"During tha next few years, 
the slow growth of to c- importSrT 
now about 40 percent of the world 
totkl—will force developed-country 
exporters to increase sales to other 
developed countries in order to 
help improve depressed operating 
rates,” the CIA says. 

Glut or shortage? The CIA’s 
forecast of a glut represents a 
sharp departure from world steel 
forecasts being made by American 
economists aiul steel executives 
who say that rising demand will 
put a sharp strain on steel 
capacity,, possibly leading to 
shortages and rapidly rising 
prices. . 

The leading proponent of the 
steel shortage theory is the Rev. 
William T. Hogan, director of the 
Industrial Economics Research 
Institute at Fordham University. 
He said in a recent study; 

"If U.S. steel capacity is not 
increased to take care of the 
nation’s needs, steel consumers in 
this country will have a difficult 
time in procuring , steel and, in 
times of tight supply— which are 
anticipated for the middle‘s 
1980s — ^will have to pay extremely 
high prices for any steel that is 
imported.” ' - v-'. . - ; ; 

Asked by Purchasing to 
coimnent on the cia report. Father 
Hogan said, "It depends on what 
you buy. in terms of a growth 
projection. If you think world 
demand for steel will be flat, then 
there won’t be a shortage. If you 
think demand is going to grow at a 
3-percent annual rate, as I do, then 
there won’t be adequate capacity.”.,^ 


Data questioned. Father 
Hogan says the cia figures for 
Third World countries may be 
high. For instance, the cia lists 
Latin American steelmaking 
capacity at 30.5 million tons a 
year. But Latin American coun- 
tries are producing only 24.3 
million tons a ye6ur. 

U.S.. steel producers share 
Father Hogan’s concern about 
future world steel supply. George 
Stinson, chairman of. National 
StMl,.told. this year’s American 
^Irom and Steel Institute annual 
^meeting: "There is at least a good 
possibility of ..a-', world steel 
shortage beginning in 1985 and 
" ^wing thereafter.” • - 

1 - The CIA bases its forecasts on a 

r projected buildup of steel capacity 
of 51 million tons, or 80 percent, 
in non-Communist Third Worla 
nations through 1985. 

Morn home-grown steeL 
New capacity in those nations 
would be 115 million tons, 
according to the cia’s economic 
sleuths. LDCS should be producing 
75 percent of their total steel 
requirements by 1985, up from 61 
I^rcent last year. 


As a result, their need for steel 
from large exporting nations, such 
as Japan, Great Britain, and 
France, will decrease. "Less 
develop^ countries’ net steel 
imports will grow much more 
slowly in the decade ending in 
1985 than during the period 
1966-75,” says the cia. 

The cia points out that steel 
executives in Japan and Europe 
believe chances of steel Portages 
in the 1980s are remote. 

"Most steel executives, partic- 
ularly in Japan and Europ^ feel I 
that excess capacity will persist 
well into the 19d0s. Only a. 
minority believe that reviving, 
demand will place capacity under 
heavy pressure by 1985 with steel 
shortages and soaring prices the 
result.” : ^ ^ ^ ^ B 
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Paints D^ki 
Oil Pieture : 




Precariousness 




Of Supply^Cfted 


-‘1 

i v. ... wiTIi 


By RICHARD aLYONS 


SpteM t»TlMN«« IMTtaMt 


WASHINGTON^ Nov. 9 Secretary 
of Energy Charles W; Duncan Jr. has 
told Congressional leaders in private 
briefings that world- oil supplies are 
precarious^ that there Are threats to 
American imports froor nations other 
than Iran and that the Carter Adminla- j 


tration is developing contingency plans 
* deal with severrcuts in petroleum 
llucts.. -V. 

Some Congressional sources said the 
Administration had even developcxl 
what one termed a wont-case ^‘dooms^ 
day energy plan*' that would attempt to 
deal with a cutoff of virtually;, all oil 
from the Middle East. . — \ - 

With an eye to possible siq>ply dls- 
ruptions^ Administration leaders are 
reassessing, , possible-, conservation 
measures, such as a much higher Fed- 
eral gasoline tax. that had been previ- 
ously discarded: as poitlcally^ impo^ 
bie. 11 

Alfred' E: Kahn; dmi^ 

Council on Wage and Price: Stability; 
told one House subcommittee today 
that Administration offtcials had been 


considering a gasoline tax of as much 
.d3 50 cents a gallon, gasoline rationings 
and' eves macdato^. wage and price 
controls. “'"'1 

But he stressed that these measures 
were not under active consideration* at 
least for the moment, since energy sup- 
plies at present were ample to meetda- 
mand.< •«*. : 


Those who have aUeoded the Dun^ 
briefings said he has stated that oil sup-^ 
plies in the non-Coramunist world next- 
year will drop by 300,000 barrels a day 
because of the deletion of old oilfields. 

This is not a large amount consider-, 
ing that productk^ according to esti.- 
mates prepared by the Central Intelli-^ 
gence Age^t is now about 52.2 million 
barrels a day in the non-Cdmmunist 
world. ' Unitrt States consumption 
amounted to 17.5 miilion barrels a 3^ 

But Mr. Duncan has warned diat it 
could be enou^ to bring on disruptions 
because the demand-supply balance is 
so^cate.>=j 
SoWetOilOittpatDowB 
J^ GompUcatiiig thesitoadon is a driip 
in< Soviet domestic oil production, 
^ch means-that Moscow eventually 
will have to buy oil from members of 
the Organization of Petroleum E^rt- 
ing Countries,. probaNy those. in the 
Middle East. Soviet purchases would 
only serve to put more pressure on both 
thepriceandavailabilicyofctudet^ . 

Those who have heard Mr. Duncan's 
assessment also say be has warned of 
the possibility of sharp reductions in 
' e 3 qx>rts of oil by Kuwait and Nigeria. 

Nigeria is a major supplier of crude 
oil to the American market, exporting 
about one million barrels a day until re- 
cently when exports slackened some- 
what. ' . 

While Kuwait sells little oil to the 
United States, it has been exporting 
about 2.4 million barrels a day in recent 
months, mostly to other countries. 
Should a significant fraction of chat be 
withdrawn from the world marker, 
major supply problems would ensue* 

Task Force Formed in October . , ' ^ 

With airthese factors in mind, the 
new interagency task force on energy 
supplies was formed last month to up- 
dater contii^ency plans drafted, last 
spring as, a rouit of uncertainties 
about Iranian exports.^ 

John C. Sawhiil, the Under Secretary 
of the Department of Energy who also 
is the director of the task force* said the 
contingency plans were being revised.. 
*'We are developing contingency plans, ^ 
based on those drafted last spring, in 
an effort to deal with a wide vaiiety of 
energy^ shortages that miglit? arise,'*^ 
Mrl Sawhiil said todayin an interv>3w.^ 


He added that the project bad been' 
receiving the “top priority'^ in the 
Energy Department and that:.“we*re 
looking toward the development of new 
plansasvariablesshift" ; - v r' 

. As to the specifics of these plans, Mril 
Sawhiil said* “I'm not going to ccm->:j 
ment on the contingency, plans or ihe^ 


options.' 




Choices Termed ^Draconiu* 

But some of the choices were de- 
scribed as “draconian**^ by Senator 
.Dale L. Bumpers, Democrat of Arkan- 
sas, after he left a briefing given by Mr. 
Duncan on Wednesday. : ; 

O. WUliam Fischer, an acting Assist- 
ant Secretary of Eneigy, is the staff di- 
rector of the task force. It also has rep- 
resentatives from the White House 
staff, the departments of Defense, 
State, Transpoitatioa. Labor. Com- 
merce, Agriculture, and. Health and 
Welfare, as well as the Environmental 
Protection Agency; the Nuclear Regu- 
latory Commission and the Federal 
Emergency Management Agency. 

said intoimatiSn was rri^^ft^om^e 
C.I.A. and tlie majy oil CCTpanies. as 
well as tne sneiy DcpartmCTt 

" iney snowea us a whole bunch of 
chai^sTwnica were laoeied ^TOnnaen- 
tiai,^ said one parucipant. “showg 
mat exports be dwn 

siignuy next year, but mat non-OP^C 
carters wpma siignuy mor e 
oil next year man this.* * 

Dramatic Rise for British 

Among the non-OPEC members ex- 
pected to e?^rt more oil next year are 
Mexico* Britain and Norway. Britain* 
for example, is currently producing 
about 1.7 miliicm barrels a day from its 
North Sea wells* a dramatic increase 
over previous averages. 

“Mr. Duncan stressed that the vul- 
nerability of OPEC production was of 
great concern to the Administration*** 
one source said. 

* The degree of seriousness was evi- 
dent in the testimony Mr. Kahn gave 
today to the Subcommittee on Energy 
and Power of the House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee, ile 
said the Iranian situation was not only 
endangering supplies but also driving 
up spot prices for oil and thus contribN 
uting to inflation. ' ^ ; 

For this reason, he added, Adminis- 
tration leaden are privately reconsid- 
ering a wide ran^ of options to reduce 
energy consumption in such a way that 
the 700,000 barrels a day of oil normally 
imported from Iran would not be need^ 


|i I ■ 
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THE WASHINGTON POST MAGAZINE 
» 11 November 19T9 


whH* 

niMits-tliat are so often. qu€»ted in tho prew? Doteil* 

about tb* Glomar Explonr projoc^ wireteppi^ 

of citril richte leii^«r» and tOhmt acbntiM 

Mma fraquancy inn ^pa par 

,p,TTn toMvo dia badcfiound docum^tolMMi. , 

M»iiy rfth^~iMiiMsweta<k»tamsd by leparten <k rwei^- 
eis filing lequerts under the Riovisions of the ft^inofMop- 
matioaor Piifacy ails. Aiqrm has a ri^tto^ask fcrmformatw 
^aeta^ Ona tental source fint sudrmfonna^ » 
Wasbington-baBad Gento' for National Socut^ Studies. For a 

noniinaLchaig^.thabrpuii2ationn«^ 
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LOS ANGELES SUNDAY TI2^S 
11 November 1979 







Cimtral Intdligeiioe Agoiqr plmnetL 
to 

opaationsv iindL) as^.raquind . law^ 

dulf describiKt thaiLto>ei|^t ooqpM:; 
sionai.oaai]]utte^.No,<x)!iectim 
Toiced^and the pnQ^ hegVLsi^ 

One^was^spiopaganda:; eann«sp 
againat Cuban troops fitting in Ethi>< 
opiatVTbeaeedodiinvQtyed supplying 
ra^' aiul assodated 'CquipmeQr to 
Egyptian Prestdeni Anwar Sadat so 
he jcouldtonnmunicate' .with, aides 
without beinff'ovahaanl.b7 his>ni 
milOilry: oOeeiSv^nd^'so ,he /ooukl 
eayesdbop on htt Oown/inilitary^The 
thiid'caUed‘(bc'si 9 P^^ tame 
equtament ta SudaitFieaidentJbate 
NuineirL.-sjL 

BuCaff'^toee^opoations'were 
“blownT. several' mcmths- later,/ acr^ 
cordipgV to vAdndnistrationl sources; 
when, they "were:vOtenti(»ied,.ua.<^ 
New Yorit /•'f 

- The FWCts w^^^ot^i^^ 
newspaper as ezan^da of a new 
missiYeness by* congr e ssi on al over- 
sight'cominittees.toward eovoi CIA^ 
actions only a few years, after the.err 
posure CIAabus^^^ 

Administrations ofBdalsiiCite^ Ae 
projects ASLcxamplee phisomethingi 
else, however^ 'Diey SM them aspart 
of a pattern, that has: brought uS. 
covert ,aoliqi»;itdv».- virtual'.-, halt 
through leaioa&ii^thayibla^ 
loaita priniatSyroo-ieoagresBmen'whd 
have-i^/hilbfeif'tlnder^’diA^ 
sure r eq u i n ^hentK- ‘bP^thiiMHughwf 
Ryan/toendhiehtotl97tW#*« 

Under tbat'pnmriag.A&imedl^' 
then-SOT.‘ 

lowaKand die late*Itep.^^I<eo:iJi^I^rait 
( n. rjiHf ) M 20 anie^^.byan 
propriations''measui^ six cdmmittim 
—Armed Service8,r^.^>propriationa;i 
and Foreign Afftin df both the Rbusei 
and the ^tate^inust be dotified -of 
Planne d coverta^ tw^MSy^Sg 


^“iSfeit Barry-- Gddwater (R'Aiin). 

this means that ‘liearly 50 sena> 
.tom : t over y 120^ congressmen, andj 
humerourstaff members receive this 
hl^ily.- sensitive informatiaoi’'^,Tbe 
i^lidrtion was- that this-s no my to 

Senate an^Souse Inteili^ee 
bogomittees^created after passage of 
the: Hughes-Ryan Amendment, also 
inl& be briefedon niehpr9iects.3v.l![: 
^ Efforts are* under'way, 'as part (d; 
the»wntihg:*o£. aZnew intellimce 
charter, to' repeal' the Hughes-Ryanj 
retpiirefflenL:: In large part it is 
purred by a desire to curb leaks such 
as the one that ?blew” the 1977 oper* 

ation8L:--'.\;.v;./;.-.-V 

'"However. '.Administration officials 
and congressmen prefer to take the 
position in pubiic that the House and 
Senate- Intdlumnceconmittees have 
brought the uA under-controLand 
that- the- HugheS'Ryan^ measure is 
thus no longer needed.. 

Additio nal.'^porti feth e reft irm 
cmnes from the bdief (rf some in Cbn* 
gress that the public is tired of seeing 
the:CIA: picked on and that it now 
,yiewB the agoicy as unable to protect 
'HSL interests— from Afghanistan to 
theCaribbeai^..'^. ^ 

^^^ere' is 'recognition?*' one official 
said^/fthat tte United States should 
have::( 9 ti(»is:frv' protecting itsdf in 
theworld; options that lie betwera a 
merer<%lomatic protest note , and 

8end% fir theMarines.^,^ 
';^Bul3he 

sonuT trouble A majority.fii Confess 
probably 'favors- repeal-' oL the 
Hughes>Ryan ■ . measure, biit : most 
members of the six committees object 
to losing their briefing rights— just as 

I^^n Ryan^ also is itiel** into 
browter intellige^ charter issues. 
Many.rf moderatpCand.. conservative, 
representatives ^ iqpor^dlyr see > httlfr 
mileage fiv votfiig forXchaito''that 
le^ly restricts QA adi(»s.^frr 
' Ai^ the? same;:time..'muy 'Ubenil^ 
who^vanFafi.tighurein -oii/the intel^ 


ligence communis want to delay, fi- 
nal action onrrnewchartff. because 
thor bdieve that^Sen.'^ Edward M. 
Kennedy (D^lGBB,N4rdKted Pres- 
ident next ym— ewd be more sym- 
pathetic to iheuL than President Car- 

:s:Hudtm-Ryan.'whiclswas t^ffist 
attempt, by. .CongresTtorestrafii' the 
jntelligenee-': community tmakes 
covart activities heariy hnMssibte.to 
keep secret—thus maldng uem hear 
ly impbssilde to carry out. 


Itwas passed bL^a_^e.of .disclo 
sures about ClA. operations in Laos 
and Cambodia, when there was some 
public sentiment for- forbiddiiig all 
covert actions.: 

One effect* of Huj^ies-Ryan ap>- 
parently has been to jeopaniize not 
only covert projects but the lives .<rf 
CIA aind'other agents as weET"^ 

“We have* lost one or two/^agents 
under' strange -cficumstanees' that 
‘^might have" emanated fromr.leaks,* 
.Sen. Walter. D. Huddleston '{D-Ky.h; 
/^airman*' of - the Sen ate Intelligence 
subcommittee onthe cbarter,iSiM in 
an interview. . ;■ y ■ v - - -«• 

“But whether ffieleiks dime from 
Congress,: the White House; the State 
Department-, or . elsewhere, 
knows? President' Carter has said 
there. /were, -.moie'^IeaksU'from' the; 
White ^use than frmn either.'of the 
two Intelligmice comfflittmof. Con-^ 

. gressJ V- 

lio^ more than two a^ts-were 
'lost." - said an Administration; 80 urce;i 
who tended to blame the six congres^ 
'sional committees fot most leaks., -i - ^ 
X “Many of . thr. congressmen who 
must be briefed. tmder.Hughes-Ryan 
are deeply andJixetrievably. opposed 
to covert action as-inherently, moral- 
ly wrong,” he said, “aey veto opera-, 
tions by leakfiig.r 

;- Oneexample of congressional leaks 
was the action of opponents of the 
Panama Canal . treaties. Jliey .. con-1 
tended publicly that the UEL govrim-’ 
ment had evidencethat Pairima lead-. 
eriOihar Tbrrijor'Tra involved; ia 
drug.itrafficking. ' : frefute^the 

'charge, ..the -Senate. wmCihto dosed 
session' -during^w)dch.'.the'‘ chairman; 
andlvioechainnanr tfUie'fo teUig^ 


GQ^INUED 
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Committee, Sena. Birch Bayh (Dw 
Ind.) and Goldwater. said Torr^rf- 
broker had beoi indicted on drug 
charges but not- the Panama Jeada 

him^. . - , ,, 

During debate, tlw Senate wv told 
that the Panama leader’s residence 
was bugged by intellig«Me. as 
was his hotel room duriiu a meeting 
of the Ormn^tion or American 
SUtes. The bug^ was soon report- 
ed in the UJS. press, which nded its 
usefulness.. . 

Hu|^es-Ryan has also inhibited 
the presentatioa of ideas for covert 
actions, sevwal sourm said. “Cov^ 
actions are by- definition controversiaL 
actions these days," one said, “so they 
are not being proposed very much 
because of the. risk, of leaks and of 
damage to the career of the propose.' 

“And of course Allied intelligence 
services are tei^ us very Uttle be- 
cause of klL these lealcL” 

In a new bode, ‘,‘Poreign Ptrficy by 
Congress." ,‘njomas.’ M. Franct and 
Edward Weiriband ivgue that efforts 
to tame the intelligence community 
have nowgtme full cycle. , , A'fe j' 
■Ten years ag o mem bers of Coo* 
grass did not^ want to chrty^the^ 
hands with intelligence; th^'wrote. 
“There' was a lack of political payoff 
for work (overseeing the-QAlf that 
had to be done out d the limdight;^ 
^ey said, and only with: exposure oc 
CIA skeletons—assassinatioir^ at? 
tempts, mail openings^ drug eiper- 
iments- on unwitting ' subjectsirdid 
reimsenutives' gd tintereste(£,‘ But 
now the pendulum is swingingbuk; ‘j 
"There's no doul^ there, is: less m- 
tensity on-theHillnowifoccesttauiing 
intell^nce operations," -Huddeston 
confirmed.“hi fact at a'Def«Jse' Ap^;; 
propriations committee' mark^ ses- 
sion recently, two simators raised the 
question of encouraging the. CIAj^ to 
engage in more covert activities:’": " > > 
Huddleston ' said' hir panel isrpre- 
pared for a final meeting with^ Ad-- 
ministration: -officials, ;' led by '^ice 
President Mondalei:-.td' iron : out re^ 
maining-^ differences' in tbe' darter 
drawn \jf by the.cM|unittee>R.,is 


■tead^ less restrictive than-when fi^' 
■published a jtxr ago, but the White 
'House seeks further (fiIutiona:.--'‘5'%S 
V iOne of the chief issues is whefiiec 
/the -CIA' 'should .be proWbited '.ffmn. 
pvwusing mmnbers of the Ameiicim; 
•lKesA.'the-;cl«^^;'or; the/acadanic 
•^community, foe spying.*.The(3A’’d^ 
2 ix>t'how'aiid lias .not used thentfor, 

'the^bst fourryears; HuddlestoD/savt 
:-bu^,doe9-pot ;wanL j^profobitira: 
tato iaWi. 

~ -Anoth« question is whether the 
CIA ^uld be permitted to get ^- 
ligence information ^finin' unwitting 
^Americans by^nonAibtrusive jimme 
•The committee would p«mittte CIA 
tbtry tagetsu^'infonnatioii^fipm 
an'/oilman;^say;''wh6'. mightrjuit'vbe 
bade from the.Mldeast^thrbuglrhis 
secretary or’at a cocktail party, but 
not thn^lri wiretaps'- br* mail opai^ 
ingSrHuddlestOBsaidS?!«K?^??f^r 
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NEWSDAY 

26 October 1979 



By Anthony Marro 

Newsday Washington Bureau Chief 

Washington— A mfiyor government report, said 
by ^e Cen tral Intelli gence Agency to be probably 
the nlort compreBBBSive ever done on federal drug 
law enf orcement, contends t^t illegal drug trafiSc 
still flourishes despite huge commitments of money 
and effort, and that many of the publicized **gains” 
by federal agencies have been overstated and only 
temporary. 

The 214-page study, made public yesterday by 
the General Accounting OfSce, the investigative 
arm of Congress, says that problem persists be- 
cause of *'enonnous consumer demand, tremendous 
profits and little risk^ that traffickers will be ar- 
rested or jailed. 

Tn addition,** it says, *'the federal drug supply 
reduction efforto have yet to achieve a well inte- 
grated, balanced and truly coordinated approach.” 

The essence of the report, in the words of one 
Senate staff meni^, Js, *The problem may not be 

inwluble, but we’re not going to solve it the way 
were going about it” 

A spokesman for the Drug Enforcement Agency, 
the principal federal law enforcement unit, was- 
qmck to challenge the findings, saying that much 
of the material is dated, and that the office had "re-i 
gurgitated” many old criticisms that since have] 
been corrected. 

The report, which was presented to a Senate ap- 
propnations subcommittee by ComptioUer General 
Elmer Staats, says that some nugor successes have 
been achieved in the past decade, particularly dur^ 
mg the early 1970s, when President Richard Nixoa 
made^g law enforcement a top priority. But iti 
says tlmt despite esqienditures of about $5.5 bilUom 
smce 1968, the teaffickiag in illicit dnigs haa< 
^wi^ and that m^ enforcement officials believe- 
that the situation in the Southeast-^hich the re-- 
port c^ a "drug disaster area”-4s completely out 
of control. • 

The study was commissioned by the GAO, but - 
at some point during its- evolution picked igp th^ 


spon»rship of Sen. Dennis DeConcini (D-Ariz.), a 
vocal critic of anti-drug efforts. DeConcini and 
three other senators have a resolution pending in 
the Senate Rules Committee that calls for the cre- 
atira of a select committee tiat would o^y 
With drugs and drug law enforcement programs. 

At present, oversight is spread throu^ at least 
t^e Senate committees, and there is opposition to 
the DeConcini plan from members of the Jn^ciiuy, 
Government Relations and Human Resources Com- 
mtt^, which would lose at least part of their au- 
thority over the drug-control agencies if the new 
committee were formed. 

DeConcini, ^weyer, is expected to use the re- 
port as ammunition in his own fight, since it con- 
eludes that one major reason for the- lack of 
effectiveness in drug contnd programs is a lack of a 
clew, cohesive and coordinated strategy by the fed- 
eral government. 

^t is dear . . that money alone cannot break 
down me barriers that still stand between success 
mTT^uib in'thewtff oh drugs,” he said. "We 1 
haw -fomfoed a point where current strategies, 
tactics and programs must be evaluated, and if 
necessary chwged, if we are to protect our citi- 
zens nx)m this insidious evil.” 

^ong the other problems cited in the study 
are toeser _ 


• While there has been a m^r shortage of 
nerom m the Umted States in recent years, l a rge- 
ly because of the agency’s efforts, many drug us- 
era simply have shifted to other, more e^ 

j as POP (angel 

dust), Talwin and Preludin. 


ooroer control 

plan, and tnus, federal agencies at the U.S bor- 
•S separate but similar lines of effort 

wtn little consideration for overall border securi- 
ty* _ ' 


.V — - — ^ HAtttMces tnrougnout 

the rountty ^ve weakened efforts at imi^iliz. 
mg <^g traffictors, many of whom continue to 
deal m drugs while out on ^1 awaiting trial 

. • agency has not yet attained profidencr 

m mvestigating nugor interstate and interaation- 
w drug violatora, and many of its agents have not 
^^liquMl**^ the latest financial oonspiraty 




co^ 
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Many of the critidsms are not new. For exm- 

ple Sly every congressio^ 

eScSve bi^ch commission ^ 

lack of a comprehensive border control plan- 
The Carter administration had P'^^J®8e*bCT a 
-i„® r.^«» for a maior reorganizafaon of bor- 


This last was particularly upsetting to ^8 ^°^ 

offic™. «to w they >»« ■ 

forts in recent years to mcrea^ the ab^ty of ime« ^ 

agents to make th^ Mtts of » g^id : 

where we didn’t think we i 

Robert Feldkamp, a spokesman for the agen^. 
"We’ve been doi^ a lot of train ^ents m this 

work, and we tldmi it’s a bad of : 

The report, however, says^^t m sevra o , 
eight cities with nwoor drug problems | 

GAO, local prosecutors compl^^ that , . 

w^rounable or unwilling to make these ca«s.^^ ; 

instead concentrated on the sort i 

and-bustr investigations thati^e ^ mpr^. 
ftive-lookinff statistics and large numbera ot nr , 
S^S-’Sa Uttftf W diWdiaj o c tnffir J na ^ 

• - The' CIA,’ whH^^tfi 

viewediheTeport'beftnreTniblrcatioii, sild t^^t 

is "orobably the most comprehensive and wtimii- 
tative statement* on tiie problem to date. The Jus- 
tS oSSSent, of -whi* the drug agency is a 
part, a^3^th some of the ®“diB^ut a^^ 
Sian many of the criticisms are based on ’p^ 
^ormank outdated information and mismter- 
pretations.” 

While the report discusses at great length 
some of the Weaknesses in the law enfo««““‘ 
programs, 4t does not raise, or attempt to deal 
wtt, the question of whether the programs 
selves are vaUd, or whether some drop simply 
should be made legal 

It accepts as valid the basic goai. of fedei^ 
drug law enforcement To contain the problem fw 
the moment, and eventually to redu« ^ quanb- 
ty and quality of illicit drop avaiUble ra the 
streets . - : . . * 




TOuihem borders against smugglers and the in , 
flow of illegal aliens. « 

This plan, however, touchy a 
iViA Mexican government, which objected 

when the administration began serious | 

hii 


pncy 4 
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'ARTICLE APPEARED THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 

ON PACE 3 15 November 1979 




Puzzle over what it really 
was may soon be solved 


By John K. Coole^r ' 

Staff correspondent of The Christian Science Monitor 

Waiddngtoc 

New Zealand soon may provide the first soUd evt 
denw of wfaetlier the mystery flash observed in the 
^thOT Hemi^here Sept 22 signals a new member ol 
the world nuclear-weapons Club. 

US state Department and dtf ense officials say New 
Zeala^’s Distltute of Nuclear Science at Gracefield. 
nw Wtilington, is verifying its findings of radioactive 
lauout in flie atmoqihere and may have a final state* 
meat within three weeks. 

Since earty this rnMiOi. independent US scientists 
have held several meetings under au^ices of White 
Houm science adviser FYank Press to study the flash. A 
®®****^*® picked up the flash SepL 22: these sat- 
ellites have detected 41 earlier nuclear tests by flie same 

means. 


v^t had espedaUy puzzled US nuclear scientists 
was that no radioactive traces bad been picked up after- 
ward in the atmoqifaere. despite extensive searches by 
iongwge US aircraft, some coordinated by the US re- 
search station at McMurdo Sound, Antarctica. 


Prevailing winds, US experts now say, could have 
carried the fallout from any blast westward to the Aus- 
tralia-New Zealand area, where it would have been 
trapped in the rain analyzed at Gracefield. 

B. J. O’Brien, director of the New Zealand Institute of 
Nuclear Science, told newsmen by telephone that fallout 
has been detected equaling that produced by a small nu- 
clear explosion of 2 to 4 kilotons. The fallout was mea- 
sured in rain sanq)les, and included many typical fission 
products of nuclear explosions. i 

A 2 to 4 Idloton blast — one-fifth or less the size of the ^ 
bomb the US dropped on Hiroshima, Japan, in 1945 — i 
was the blast size estimated by US nuclear specialists 1 
when the Sept. 22 flash was first detected. ' j 

The earlier 41 tests accurately detected by Vela satel- ! 
lites were atmospheric ones,, either by C hina at its Lop ; 
Nor test site in Sinldang Province, or France at its South j 
Pacific site in the Kerguelen Islands, eastward of the • 
area presently under suspicion. 

The flash was observed somewhere in a 3,000 square 
mile area of the atmosphere south and east of South \ 
Africa and north of Antarctica, leading to suspicions 1 
that South Africa had tested a nuclear device. South I 
Africa has denied this. I 

Apparent preparations for an earlier South African ^ 
test on land were halted in the summer of 1977 afte r US > 
intelligence satellites verified Soviet satellite sightings j 
of the preparation s. I 

fJs nuclear experts acknowledge that there is nothing j 
but circumstantial evidence, so far, pointing to South ; 
Africa as the sourceof the Sept. 22 blast. 

It is conceivable, these experts acknowledge, that 
Pa ki sta n , Israel, Brazil, or some other power on the 
threshhold of nuclear weapons development could have 
moved a nuclear device into the remote and little- 
observed area of the South Atlantic or Indian Ocean, 
with or without South African cooperation, and tested it | 
in the atmo^here by means of a balloon, rocket, or 
otberdevice. 

US officials now hope that the fina l report of the 
Gracefield Institute inay establish exactly where the 
blast, if there was one, took place. 
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Media watchers are debating 
whether reporters can — ^and 
i ought to — be stopped from 
acting on tips 

By Ron Powers 

It was not exactly your standard text- 
book news leak. Measured against all 
accepted norms of procedure, this news 
teak was approximately as subtle as the 
launching of. Apollo 10. But a teak it 
indeed was, and the fact that it back- 
fired does nothing to alter its signifi- 
cance as a media milestone. 

For decades print journalism has 
enjoyed a near monopoly on major 
stones originating from insiders' leaks. 

I But as of Feb. 10, 1978— In a bizarre 

I I story that did not play itself out fully 
I until August of this year— the news teak 
i announced itself at television's front 

door, dressed up in bright packaging, 
accompanied by all the hype and 
audacity that the electronic medium 
seems to demand. 

A "news leak," of course, is the in- 
elegant term that describes information 
passed along to a reporter voluntarily, 
by someone who has a self-interested 
reason for seeing the information made 
public. (Usually because certain other 
people would rather^ keep the whole 
thing a secret) The most celebrated 
news leaks involve vital questions of 
government policy, including national 
security. As did this one. 

This most conspicuous of leaks took 
place in Miami, at a time when the 
Senate debates over the proposed 
Panama Canal treaties were at their 
height At a news conference called by 
a Washington public-relations man 
named William Rhatican, a mysterious 
Panamanian unwound a horrifying ac- 
count of decadence and corruption 
within the Panamanian government The 
witness, one Alexis Watson Castillo, was 
presented as a former intefUgence agent 
for the country's military head of state. 

I Gen. Omar Torrijos. Watson (as he 


came to be known) portrayed a Torrijos 
regime profiteering on. prostitution, 
drugs, gunrunntng. smuggling — and 
guilty of flagrant abuses of human 
rights. 

Had. Watson's allegations been re- 
layed on the network television news- 
casts that night, they conceivably could 
have added to the American public's 
substantial doubts about turning the 
Panama Canal over to the Torrijos gov- 
ernment This, in turn, might have had 
an effect on the Senate debates. As it 
happened, because they were unable 
to document his charges, the networks 
held back on the Watson footage. 

The most telling twist to this episode 
— a leak-within-a-leak, as it were — 
did not come until Aug. 14 of this year. 
On that date. Bernard Shaw broadcast 
a report on ABC that began: "This man | 
says some prominent Washington con- i 
servatives paid him money last year to 
lie In a frantic scheme to defeat the 
Panama Canal treaties and humiliate 
President Carter. He's Alexis Watson 
Castillo. . . 

As a result of his own investigation 
(following a telephone tip from the gar- 
rulous Watson himself, several weeks 
after the Miami conference). Shaw was 
able to document that members of a 
group called the Committee to Save the 
Panama Canai had paid Watson $6000 
to tell the news media the stories about 
prostitution and gunrunning in the 
Torrijos government. 

While It is far from clear that Watson 
was bribed, as opposed to being re- 
imbursed. one set of facts seems irref- 
utable: Watson was presented to the 
news media— the network cameras 
most specifically included— as an au- 
thority on a pressing matter of inter- 
national concern. Those who presented 
him had a strong ideological interest 
in the issue at hand. Watson volun- 
teered information that could have af- 
fected the outcome of the issue in a 
manner suitable to the committee that 
presented him. . 


And the fact that Watson contra- 
dicted his story later raises important 
questions about how vulnerable televi- 
sion is to manipulation by sources 
whose facts are questionable. In this 
instance, even though their reporters 
and cameras showed up to cover Wat- 
son's charges, the TV networks exer- j 
cised restraint and judgment What j 
about next time? 1 

"Next time," of course, has already 
happened. Dozens, perhaps hundreds, 
of times. It is important to understand 
that the "leak" is an accepted, quasi- . 
respectable coin of exchange in mod- j 
em journalism. In Washington, where ; 
most national news originates and 
where nearly everyone knows some | 
secret, leaks are as commonplace as 
- parking tickets. Most of them are In- j 
nocuous. Some are offensive to cer- j 
tain bureaucrats, even to senators and 
Presidents — but are legitimate news 
stories nonetheless. Only a relative few 
fail into the netherworld of "national- 
security" violations, attempts to mani- 
pulate sensitive policy issues or out- ^ 
right hoaxes. 

“I have repeatedly told members of j 
the TV press: 'Dammit, come to us. | 
If you ask, we’ll help you turn a leak 
into a flood*." The speaker is a mid- 
dle-management administrator in the 
Federal Trade Commission. 

"Many bureaucrats who leak stories 
are doing It for a positive motive," : 
continues this administrator. "Let's say 
the FTC has been investigating a 
shady manufacturer for a couple of • 
years. Let’s say we pretty much have ; 
the goods on him. Now: we are pro- 
hibited by protocol from formally an- 
nouncing the existence of this probe. 
But if we believe the information Is 
something that should bo before the , 
public, i can see no harm In leading ; 
the press to the story.’* j 

Sam Donaldson, ABC's While House 
correspondent, agrees, "The bane of 
our existence is that the White House ! 
controls what is perceived as 'the story ' 
of the day’." he says. "Most of what * 
we correspondents do is things like 
float down the Mississippi with the > 
Carter entourage— what the White 
House cads 'planned participation.* 
Obviously, we can’t do this and be 
behind the scenes, digging. So if I re- 
ceive a piece of volunteered Informa- 
tion. and I'm convinced that It's ac-‘ 
curate. I think it’s better to use it than 
not. in most cases.” 

But even as television joumailsts 
welcome leaks, they acknowledge that 
the nature of their medium has tended ’ 
to discourage prospective sources— In 
favor of the printed page. . 

fiOKTIKUSD 
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•People who leak stories often want 
to get their side on the record," points 
out CBS correspondent Fred Graham. 
"The strategy is to have the other side 
read it. and then react to it. Television 

I isn’t perceived as The record’." 

Jrtt Hume has contemplated the is- 
sue from both sides— for three years as 
a top investigator for the syndicated po- 
litlcai columnist Jack Anderson, and 
now as a Capitol Hill correspondent for 
ABC "The difference.” he remarks 
candidly, "is that few people In Wash- 
ington fear the networks — on a day-to- 
day basis— In the way they fear the 
power of the print press. 

"Television news Is In the odd posi- 
tion of reaching a far greater audience 
than newspapers, but of having a 
smaller impact on policy. So most of 
the Important leaks go to the papery 

Nevertheless, television nows has 
had its moments In the news-leak 
limelight. Besides the abortive Vl^atson 
affair, there was the much-publicced 
coup by ABC correspondent Tim 
O'Brien — who. on two successive nights 
last April, sent members of the Su- 
preme Court and its staff into a frenzy 
by reporting advance Information on 
major Court rulings. And the 
ny^nj^l hedQvilPfl Ihft rilApJPe 

PRI and the Warren pQ"^"^^ssiQa Jor 
usino sources to 

Hrinq nff-tha-record a ?t»viVes to the ^ 


CBS airwaves. It v>ras a leaked story, 
of course, that brought Schorr's CB S 
career to a premature end: his contro- 
versial release of the House Sejg ct 
Committee on Intelligence report on 
CIA secrets, which he had obtained 
froin an anonymous inside coniacf. 
Ironically, il was bcnorr s cec\s\on to 
print the document — in The Village 
Voice — that brought down the wrath of 
both the Government and his network. 
Under suspension by CBS. Schorr re- 
signed In September 1976. 

Whether a news leak Is “packaged** 
and delivered to television, as in the 
Watson case, or whether it evolves from 
reporting, as with Daniel Schorr; its im- 
plications are many and troubling. Few 
people would deny that some leaked 
, stories have furthered the public inler- 
/est, by exposing corruption and the 
abuse of power and by reinforcing the 
accountability of public officials. But Is 
there a point at which the broadeasttno 
of classified (or inaccurate) Inform a- 
tion can harm the national security If 
so. what can be done to impose rea- 
sonable limits on the practice? 

- Arizona senator Barry Goldwater j s 
among those who believe that ieakg of 
classified Information constitute a cLe ar 
and present danger. **Thev underm ine 
our intelligence and our national wil l. 
and we have to out a stop to iV\ he 
savs. “We have an existing that 
covers that sort _of thino^he JEsolorv 
a ge Ac t. It provides penalties up to 
death lor those who divulge this kind 
of information. i*d tike to see national- 
security violators prosecuted to the 
full extent of that law— and If that law 
isn't adequate to cover the problem, 
we’ll have to write one that is." 
Goldwater added, however, that the 
leaks that disturbed him the most have 
appeared In print, rather than on tele- 
vision. "I wouldn’t say that television Is 
leaking nearly as badly as the few 
major newspapers in Ihis country," he 
said. 

There is. In fact, legis lation being con- 


X - 


sidered that would cover the specifi c 
q uestion of national -security leaks . 
Being prepared by Sen. Walter Huddle- 
ston of Kentucky and other members 
o f Congress, it would provide, among 
other things, fines of up to S50.000 
ano prison terms of up to five ye^ 
for any person co^icted of disctoslfig 
the identity of a CIA agent. (This lawT 
say Senate stafrmemDers. womo no F 
penalize the newspeople who receive 
anq disseminate this informatioST 
Such attempts to curb leaks, natu- 
rally, prompt newsmen to quickly raise 
First Amendment warnings. Jim Lehrer. 
co-host of public television’s MacNei!/ • 
Lehrer Report, is one. “The alternative 
to leaks." he says, "is so ominous and 
so chilling to free speech that I don't 
think IVs reasonable. The only real way 
you're going to stop leaks Is to have a ; 
totalitarian system." 

CBS correspondent Graham, himself 
a lawyer and a student of constitu- 
tional law, agrees. “The problem with 
these proposed laws." he says, "is j 
that under recent Supreme Court deci- : 
slons. a journalist who had information ; 
about the commission of a crime— < 
such as an illegal leak— could be ; 
called in by a grand jury and. if he re- 
fused to testify, be put In prison. I have 
found that leaks, in general, have been ! 
very healthy to the news process. Of 
course they must be checked out very 1 
carefully." 

And ABC's Shaw, whose diligent re- , j 
porting helped to discredit that gran- ! 
diose made-for-T7 leak by Alexis Wat- 1 
son Castiilo. argues that television 
news has at least some built-in re- . 
stralnls against abusing the news-leak 1 
syndrome. 

“People on the outside." says Shaw, 
“don’t realize how intimidated reporters .! 
in the electronic media are by the 
power of investigative reporting. We 
are all aware of the impact that a TV . 
story can have. It instills in us, I think, ’ 
a profound fear of being wrong. And , 
an obsession with being right.” @ 
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CIA recruiter meets prospects 


By STEVE HOOK 

The Central Intelligence Agency 
made its annual public recruiting ap- 
pearance on campus yesterday in the 
person of Steve Gunn, the agency s 
regional personnel officer. 

“I’m not really recruiting, he said. 
“I’m like a preliminary screener — get- 
ting a feel of the people’s backgrounds, 
giving them information. _ w » t 

••I GIVE out some applications, out i 

don’t hire people,” he said. 

Gunn said that he analyzes the 
“background and character of 
prospective CIA members during the 
interviews. He gives applications to 
those who are “what we are looking 

^**There have been no problems during 
his four months as a CIA interviewer, 
Gunn said. "The past controversies con- 
cerning CIA campus recruitment have 
not touched him. - 

.“It seems like I have ov^erflowing 

schedules just about everywhere I go,” 
hesaid. “Much like I had today.” 

CUNN SAID that the CIA is not 
looking for agents among college 
students. “We offer students a variety 
of fields, like engineering, accounting 
:ndmathematlc.’’He»idp^^^^^^^ 

aeents •'*come to them, mai uiey 
rarely come out of an academic en- 

'^*™Our^gents usually have experien- 


ces in other areas,” he said. They 
usually have diverse life experiences 
behind them — not necessarily 

Gunn described his job as mostly 
public-relations.” He said: “People 
come to me^eeking i^ormation about 

the agency, and 1 give it to them. 

When asked whether he detected ap- 
prehension among studenU over the ac- 
tivities of the CIA, Gunn replied that 
those who see him don’t express reser- 
vations. “People don’t come to me ap- 
prehensively,” he said. 

JOANNA STARK, a Residential 

College senior studying ec3nov»i» “*“*1 

one of the students who talked with 

Gunn. . . j r 

“I wanted to find out what kind of 


use. I wanted to tino oui wiwv 
impression I would get of the CIA. 

Stark described the interview as 
“formal, but comforUble.” She said . 
that the first question she was askw 
was “whether or. not I went straight 

from high school to college.” _ 

She said Gunn also asked her about 
her major and her career goals. H^e also 
wanted to know how much time she had 
spent overseas and what foreign 


languages she knew. In addition, ac- 
cording to Stark, Gunn wanted to know 
why she was interested in the CIA. 

Much of the interview involved Gunn 
describing general functions of the CIA, 
a talk “which came off as really 
military.” 

“A lot of what he said was kind of 
general and flimsy, she said, “and not 
very descriptive at all. I had no more of 
a conception of the CIA when 1 left than 
I had when I came. He clearly gave me 
the information he felt I should know, 
and disguised information I shouldn’t 
know about.” * * 
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AHA NEWSLETTER 

(AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION) 

HOVQIBBR 19T9 


FEDERAL HISTORIANS CONFERENCE 

The second conference of Federal Historians, sponsored by 
the Federal Resource Croup of the National Coordinating 
Committee for the Promotion of History and the Department 
of Energy, was held in Washington, DC on September 13, 
1979. The National Coordinating Committee is currently a 
consortium of twenty-five historical organizations; it was 
founded in 1976 by the AHA, the Organization of American 
Historians, and the Southern Historical Association. The con- 
ference was planned by a committee chaired by Ronald Spec- 
tor of the U.S. Army Center of Military History. Other mem- 
bers of the planning committee were Fred Beck of the Office 
of the Chief of Engineers, Karl Cocke of the Center of Military 
History, Edie Hedlin of the National Historical Publications 
Commission, Morris MacGregor of the Center of Military 
History and J. Samuel Walker of the Nuclear Regulatory Com- 
mission. Approximately two hundred historians representing } 
more than thirty historical programs within the federal gov- | 
ernment attended the meeting, which was held at the De- j 

partment of Energy. j 

* 


RESOLUTION ON THE HISTORICAL OFFICE OF THE 
CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 

Taking cognizance of the fact that the historical office of the 
Central Intelligence Agency is scheduled to be abolished and 
its functions absorbed by administrative personnel who may 
not be historians; 

And being convinced that this is a backward step for an 
agency that has in its trust the records without which the full 
record of the nation's foreign relations can never be written 
adequately, and without which even the future needs of the 
agency itself cannot be met; 

And being further convinced that the interests of the feder- 
al historical program in general can only suffer by the dis- 
establishment of the historical office of an agency as impor- 
tant as that of the Central Intelligence Agency; 

BE IT RESOLVED federal government historians, rep- 

resenting the historical agencies of the federal government, 
meeting on September 13, 1979: 

THAT the Director of Central Intelligence be urged to re- 
consider the scheduled disestablishment of his historical of- 
fice and give it new life and purpose to the end that historians 
may continue to serve the needs of bis agency and the broad 
interests of the general public. 


NATIONAL INTELLIGENCE STUDY CENTER r 

AWARDS 

Two of the first three awards for writing on intelligence made 
by the National Intelligence Study Center (NISC) were grant- 
ed for works on recent history. The two books that shared 
the cash prize for the best book on intelligence published or 
written during 1978 were Perjury: The Hiss-Chambers Case by 
Dr. Allen Weinstein, professor of history at Smith College, j 
and Piercing the Reich by Joseph Persico, a study of OSS op- I 
erations against Nazi Germany in World War II. NISC awards 
for research and writing by an American on intelligence are | 
presented for a book, a scholarly article, and a journalistic | 
series or individual piece. | 

Although the book award is set at $1000, the awards panel, • 
in dividing the first book award, presented $750 to each of 
the award winners. The third selection made, a $500 prize for i 
the best scholarly article, was presented to Dr. Richard K. 
Betts of the Brookings Institution for an article published In • 
World Politics (October 1978) entitled "Analysis, War and De- ' 
cision: Why intelligence Failures Are Inevitable." The panel 
chose not to award a prize the first year for journalistic writ- j 
•ng. ! 

The National Intelligence Study Center was established in 
Washington, DC in 1978 to assist scholars and others writing j 
and conducting research about intelligence and national de- I 
cision making. Intelligence activities in a democratic society, 
and related subjects. Activities of the Center include biblio- i 
graphical support, research assistance, operation of a library j 
and reading room, publications describing efforts of national j 
organizations to improve public understanding of in- 
telligence activities, and a survey of college courses on in- ' 
telligence. 

The Center Board and Advisory Board include a number of 
university professors fhte>ested in studies on intelligence, 
among them Professor Eugene Rostow of the Yale University 
Law School, Professor Lyman Kirkpatrick of Brown Universi- 
ty, and Dr. Jules Davids, professor of U-S. diplomatic hisiory, 
Georgetown University, who was co-chairman of the awards 
panel. Dr. Ray S. Cline, director of studies at the Center for 
Strategic and International Studies, is president of the Cen- 
ter. 

NISC is interested in receiving from members of the AHA 
suggestions for books and other writing that might be con- 
sidered for the 1979 and subsequent Center awards, and in- 
formation on existing course materials covering intelligence 
activities. It is also interested in having more historians as 
members. In addition, it welcomes ideas on application of 
oral history techniques to historical aspects of intelligence, 
and on expansion of historical treatments of intelligence ac- 
tivities more generally. 

Inquiries about NISC and its awards program should bead- 
dressed to Martin G. Cramer, Executive Director, National In- 
telligence Study Center, Suite 701, 919 18th Street NW, Wash- 
ington, DC 20006. j 


EXCERPTS 
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ARTICLE APPEARED THE WASHINGTON POST 


ON PAG E A / 


14 November 1979 


V "‘z " " t .. 

• FattmU Studied S 
To Blast 

Near^SSiLftica^M 







■ si6a;t6QlL^iAfece^Mttta«latinMph 



watez; la; 

denca/aiAt^i^nucreiinezplo^e)K;;ira9'J 
triggeriHl^ uuu^ Soutb? Airica;':on1 ,the^ ^ 
night hf ^ptefSSj^whettYU^’sur^^? 

' lanM'^titsUlto' apottwK what'- was^pr^ 

. adiBwUo .b«41i«'itrat>dL ot as atcunie;-’ 


' . expIo,8l^^5^;s2«j, 

* ***iUdtoacttri|^ falioTO UM'v luijd^ 
mining wm* thought^ 

originsli^^wann^^diu^esti^ 

; sburce^ said ye»^ \ 

terdayl .iTThe^laUout. in. New Zealand;^ 

; : could>eU bet ttaJ^missing 
,,The increasyjn/ rtdi 
was reported-yesterday by ’ New Zea^ d 
land*a Institute, of Nuclear^ Science at 
, ^Grace£ield;rjtist^ ;nortik of* the^ capital 
city of .Wellington. The rise in fallout 
‘ 'was descrlbedbyjnstitute Directors.^! 

' J. O’Brien* aaittiie'^ kind, one would, ex/^ 
pect from^a small, but xsecent atomic f 
explosion in tim atmosphere. : , 

**What we. in our f^ou^ here^L 
would be coni^tent witb.a 'nucleai;ez-. '^ 
plosion- having ft' force equivaleht/:of:Sj 
:: twe to^^ourldldtons^’* ^O’Brien said ‘b 3 ^^^ 
telephone £ronrii;Gracelield:?»"We*ve^ 
' searched|o?(H^^: causes <rf t^ialfaya 
:• outbut'can fiiidnpthi^else.T'^il^#^^ 
. WhUevSpnlhr^iMcftihkst' ^eate^ 
denied^ 1>eing t&e>^30uroB^ of' whatmr^ 
the satellite detected bn Bept: 
officials have\ suggested;-thatjl^ 

: AMcft triggered: av test {So fax;;;how^:£ 
ever, the State Depaxtadent has ‘ said ‘ 

. it^hasv.ne ‘confirn^gT<^enc^:,niat^ 

: ‘Pretortft was iesponsil^'for an afomii^ 
V explbsioh.^ 

^ . O'Brien: Csaid'^steidas^ .^a^: 

creases^ in .r radioactive *;^ouir£were^ 
f J measured - in-lrminwater t sampIesF^ col-% 

. lected from? Aug;>:l^fo, Oct; 

; sHbrt'Bbed: radioisotopes^ such: as bar^** 


of. them flsslois products of 
nuciesr explosions^ ' ^ . 

.;“We^dIdat see much-i of sn in- 
rcrease;.*! O'Brien said. ** Just enough to 
suggest they came from a small nu- 

I^At the time that foe State Depart*" 
ment released foe information that a - 
UB. satellite had seen what appeared 
to>^be ft.nueitar iSreball, it estimated ' 
foe^aize/of foe explosiont' as. between^’ 
two and four kilotone This would be 
‘ sflrrextremely small atomie'exploaion, - 
not;:nibrw than pnefUfo.?t^ ^aizenof*- 
ifoe>fo^r atomic " bomhi dropped on- 
:atthe.end^of' World .War IL r 


i ^^ Thefncreese_.itt New Zealand's 
font ih» measured for radioaotive iso* 
rtopesT with .half-lives no greater foan:^.^ 
- .59 days»; meaning, that if foey^ounern 
/ftom an atomic explosion^^^it.wasare^ 

V cent onel^ A- half life is^tim.^t^ itu:| 

: takes a radioactive isotope to lose hally 
4 ts radioactivity.- ;■ 

f -lThe hall life Is 12 dsy^forebsrium- 
bltMs^lJ^days for praseodynium- 140 t^ 
^ahd 99 days for yttrlumBl::,^^ 

^ weVe seen- couldn’t* have - 
jcbme frbns'.an old test^" O’Brien sald.« 
i*.;Whateveriffis^ it ls<a recent events . 
jj^Preimilinr. winds at foe latitude of. 

South': Africa ^snd 'New Zealand are * 
'‘Iwestto east;, meaning that radioactive i 
: 7 dehris near South. AMea could be car- . 
'Tied acrose foe Indian Ocean toward/^ 
Australia and New Zealand., .r- : ^ r 

- The UB. surveillance satellite that 
spotted foe suspected fireball Sept. 22 ^ - 
: saw ft double pulse of light in. foe at 1 
" mosidiere in a circle 34)00 miles wide^^ 
foe? South Atlsntie^ and Indian * 
-Ocean south and cast of South Africa.. 
^Ther twin light pulse is foe ehsrme- 
Iteristift ''signatum”' of an/atomie ex- 
f plosion. It is foe firebaik foat briefly^ 

I disappears from view whenfoe explo* ^ 

L sion'fttshockr. wave?* makes, ito opaouftH 


from spacer ^n reappears when foe 
shock wave begins to dissipate; 

^ The Vela satelliter that look for^m- 
clear explosions ' have* seen 42 double 
spikssof ligm in foe last 15 years, offi* 
dals'say. The first 41i were confirmed 
as atmospheric nodear tests, exploded 
either by China or France. The 42nd 
event took place Sept^22w^> 

- \ enrfotts^' ?piecs>v< of<^ informatton 

about the suspectetk: test als<y turned 
up yesterday ^Wsfoington.. An^aide 
of foe.Senatft;sabGommittee . oa-. nu* 
clear proliferation said- foe subcom- 
mittee: asked: foarNstional^TeehnicaL/ 
Information Servicft who had sought a 
computer search oL the literature* on 
hudear explosioiia and foeaeismic de- 
tection of nodear explo8ionsw^QH,^/vit^;i 
:--'!Tbe answer *ws got hack,'* thft^ 
saidr-'^was fon defense and naval atta%^ 
ehe of foftRepubUe.of South Africa^V 
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. . . And on the United Nations 


U.N. Secretary Gaoeral Kurt Wald- 
heim was overstating, the case when he 
called the Iran-Am^can confrontation 
**the most serious threat to peace since 
the Cuban missile crisis.” Since that 
time the world has been through a ma- 
jor war in Asia, two in the Middle East, 
and SinoSoviet border clashes that 
amounted to pretty serious threats to 
peace. 

Neverthriees,. the' mounting conflict 
poses a danger of extensive loss of life. 
Mr. Waldheim’s unusual decision to call 
^ emergency meeting of the ULN. Secu- 
rity Council on his own motion deserves 
the wholehearted support of civilized 
people everywhere, despite Ayatollah 
IQiomeini’s ctmtemphious re jection of any 
council action— or perhaps because of it 
^gorous intervention by the U.N. could 
still be a deckUng factor in obtaining the 
freedom of the embassy hostages. 

Americans would be naive, however, 
to assume that a council debate will be 
limited to condemnatimi of Iran’s willful 
violations of intemationai law. The 
makeup of the council guarantees that] 
even without Iran’s active participation, 
the U.S. will alacrbe attacked for our 30-| 
year support of the deposed shah, and 
any agr^ statement by the councill 
almost certainly will contain approxi-| 
mately equal parts of criticism of both 
sides. > - : : 

No matt«. T he- whole world knows 
that the aha h a represaiYft, autOcSt 
who ow^ his throne in no smaU meag. 
"*‘T tT CIA, an d it on’t hurt for tba 
Security Council to say so — espedaliy 
if saying so will help defuse the crisis. 
What is of vital impcrtance, however, is 
for the council to make the equally obvi- 
ous point that the taking of diplomats as 
hostages for the reeolution'of an istema-{ 
tionel dispute is totally unacceplaUe to 
the world community and that no prog-| 
ress can be made toward resolving thej 
dispute untiL the bosses are rtieased. 

' ■ •; 7 . V Vi- 

' Blit if an emergency mdste^d the 
deteriorating condition- of the hostages 
certainly constitutes an emergency— it is 
impossible to ondemtand why Mr. Wald-{ 
heim and the Security Council are not{ 
giving it emergency attention. Except 
for some predictable and rather point- 
less procedural wrangling, the council 
has done nothing about the crisis and is 
unlikely to do anything before the week- 
end at the eariiest. Tbe reason is that 
franian representatives are not prepared 
to Join in th» debate. Mr. Waldheim 
apparent intoids to wait until the act- 
ing Iranian fmign ministv, Abolhassani 
Bani-Sadr, condoMends to fly to New 


York to state his country’s case; he 
explains that the issues are ’’complexj 
and delicate.” j 

I 

Of course they are. It was precisely to 1 
cc^ with complex and delicate interna- 
tional issues tiiat the U.N. was created. 
And the most dlsaj^inting' failure of 
the U.N. has beoi its willingness to use 
complexity and delicateness as an ex- 
cuse lot not settling so many questions 
--and indeed for not even taking them 
up. 

To delay' now would be unnecessary, 
unjustified, and unconscionable. It was 
Iran, after all, that first called for a 
coundl meeting three weeks ago. Yet 
now the ayatollah heaps scorn on “this 
socaUed Security Council” and rejects 
In advance any action it may take. 

Hie council has not hesiUted to con-, 
demn other countries, such as Israel^ 
Md Rhodesia, without hearing fromi 
mem. The present plight of the hostages j 
demands that the council get moving,' 
with or without Iran’s participation. ] 
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U.S. wants 


to meet as scheduled 





ByRUSSBMLIY 

Sf»lf CflTTMMIldMl Ot 

United Nations—Tbe sudden fir* 
ing of Iran’s acting foreign minister 
by Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini 
threw into- - question-^" yesterday 

whethtf th^^Security Council wilhj 
meet as scheduled Saturday nighty- 
although the Uhited States will insist^ 
that "there beriLhO'^ fu^er 
postponement. I 

In Washington^; nState^'Depaitmttcit.' 
spokesman Hodding Carter 3d said the 
United States will insist that the meeting 
be held Satniday. He said that Iran has 
enough diplomats available in New York, 
if the new foreign minister, Sadeq Qotb* 
zadeh, does notarrive Saturday. 

The United States did' not want the- 
debate in the first place, and. many dele^^ 
gates to the UN believe It will not help, 
the American hostages or raise American^ 
staturein the woricL - v > 

Iran has four representativesavailable 
for dehate?rtpecial^voys^aeedKSaaJavi. 
.and AhmedSalamatiaicedd:!^ 
'd'affaires' 


^hemirani and All Agah All are eager to 
seize an ideal propaganda forum tor 
chargihg 'Aideri^an "dommaaon, ciA suk>> 
vewon, awsda Ol ^^i6mt!6B iM TOIe 

ardMignsr""* 

.Xhelmited States agreed to the debate 
hoping.it would impress Khomeini with 
the unanimous disapproval of UN dele- 
gates of the holding of diplomatie hoe 
tages, even though Khomsini rejected 
any council conclusions in advance A 
Third World diplomat said that few UN ^ 
munbm will want to apeak. r 

V The United States stumbled into the 
debate: - 

‘‘-On Nov: 9, Secretary of State Vance' 
flew to New Yoric to h^ off a SecuriQ^. 
Council meeting suggested by Iran. Vance 
underlined to Secretary General Kurt 
.Waldheim, that the U.S. would discuss 
nothing, with Iramuntil the hostages are . 
freed. 

Then the U.S. froze Inmian assets and - 
sent a second aircraft carrier task forces 
to the seas, near Iran, and. President 
Carter hinted at' military'action if ^the 
hostageswereharmed. 
i\j iI-iistr^,week^- . PaJristaaV.trPresident"; 


Mohammed Zia UI-Haqt, even as thei 
American Embassy smoldered in Is* I 
lamabad, wrote Waldheim supporting; 
Iran’s requests for a Security Councils 
meeting citing au American threat tef 
peace. t • 

A veiled warning . 

Last week, Iranian "envoys made a 
veiled warning to U.S. and UN officials: 
On the holy day of TassuaXtodayX Iran’s 
. Shiite Moslems work, themsidves into an 
^emotional state, and on Ashura (tomor- 
rov^tfaey flog themselves into vdrat can 
bacomn a frenzy. The envoys said it| 
would be- wise to calf a Secur^ Council 
meeting, then postpone it as n sign^ of 
;^religious respect, to calm emotions inj 
Irim .that might erupt* against the hos*| 
tages. . . \ ' ^ 

The U.S., as tho aggrieved party, ex- 
pected to speak, at the opening session^ ( 
but two days of urgent consultations; 
showed that some Security Council mem-l 
bers thought that giving the U.S. such an ; 
advantage would confirm Khomeini’s pur- j 
ported belief that the United States caii4 
r rig the c^ntiL ^ ^ ^ 

So the openihd'sMSion Tliteday i 
brief and without substance.' Waldheinip 
who called the meeting as an emergency 
under Article 99 of the UN Charter;, 
spoke only to call for restraint on both 
sides. He added almost apologetically, *1 
may mention tbat^thir move was. sujk 
ported and welcomed by the govenunenta 
of Iran and the United States.**^ - -r 

In the debate, if iLoccursjfche United 
States will not cbargw Khomeini with sa 
act of war in seizing hostages. Neitheg.| 
will the U.S. delegation charge Khomeini 
with inciting masemurder (the burning of 
the Rex Cinema In Abadan in August 197B 
.r-tbe first, large-scale killing) or with 
inciting, mase snieide when, her caHed e^ 
year agofor tonentr of blood, promislnrj 
his half-literate constituency holy msctyr^ 
dom and everlasting^JHf^tf: th^ weiw]l 

kiUed rioting against trobpsfV't 

M U.S: <tiplonudB instead, are^cbmmittel 
to restraint in thr debate;:avoiding;jmy- 
thing that might stir emotionr Ambassador 
Donald. McHenry said: that the U-S. rwiU 
not descend Ihto^barba^nC in. mponse 
^ to ^unbelievabiir outr^thl^. of , 

taking ^ ' 
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Ayatollah Bars Role for IJ>N. 


By Jonath&xk C. Randal 

WmstuAStea goit Pogtim < ■ . 

.TEHRAN. Now . 2T-AyatoUaiK.Ru--. 
hollah Khomeini today ^dismissed 
United- Nauoiu' becuiity CouncU 
toiiii to, help settle the Amehcan-lra-' 
iiisn crisiraad said that any invescisa* 
tiun o^ Shah Mohanunad' Reza Pahia- 
vfs alleged misdeeds must UJce\place; 
here and not abroad. .i 

Khomeini thus doomed a number of 
proposed formulas designed to investi- 
gate the ousted shah's purported 
crimes either in the U.S. Congreaau oc^ 
ill international tribunals. : ' ; * 

HU latest hard-Une message coin-; 
cided with a fresh and detaUed warn- 
ing from radical Islamie students that 
they have mined and placed explo- 
sives in the walls, grounds and build- 
ings at the U.S. Embassy where they 
are holding 49 American hostages. . 

Vniong. those caughh off balance by ^ 
Khomeini's latest message was Acting^ 
Foreign Minister .Abol Has8ait\Bani^ 
Sadr, who had praised Rep. Hem-y.- 
Reuss (D-Wis.) for holding open the 
possibility a House Banking Convr | 
mittee investigation if; thop hostages' I 
are released. . c;; '"- j* 

Reuss' initiative, rBani-Sads j said,' 
was proof that' nia ^**round'. tfae^ock, 
tarts to explain, the facts- tOKAm^-^ 
ran and vntemaaoaai pubilo? opinioa 
have now borne their tirst« fnni. 

Reuss,. responding: to^M{;‘cabier froiit;> 
Fwep. George Hansen » (R-rdaho) ‘ rer 
cheating hearings- oa toe-shah's aV 
- le:ieQ crimes, said he . might con^t 
his committee to. holdv. the-^ hearings 
if they would help free the hostages 
but he would not. proceed witlu^ciL. 
an inquiry untU theirrelease. Hansea-c 
visited Iran on his own initiative..^ v\ ^ 
[Hansen accused the* State Depart- 
meat of “pushing the self^estruct* 

button" by aUo^fwng tot shah into the 
United States despite warnings ot/ 
violent reprisals fronr lran, tot' As-- 
. sociated Press reported from- Tehran. 
HanseOt riled by Carter administra* 
tion critieism of his unsanctioned in- 
tervention in toe U.S.-Iran crisis, said- 
Secretary of State Cyrus R. Vance 
must have been aware of toe dangers. 
The congressman is scheduled to 
leave- Wednesday after a week-long 
visitl » 

Bani-Sadr urged Congr^ to “form 
other investigative- committees to ex- 
amine toe crimes and treason of the 
former shah." 


Her added toat to** *^candal' oTtoe 
former shah and his- American assist- ' 
ant». will» by degrees, be greater than 
the WatergatrseandaL’V v^^r i -jx . , 

) Khoittelm» criticized^thw^SiecurltTC 
Council for allegedly wanting to deal 
cmly with toe hostage aspect of to# 
crisis and not Iranian demands for to# 
shah's extradition to staiid trial here. 

Convinced toat toe Securlty Council 
^was “tinder direct XJ.S. influence," toe 
* TP-year-old religious leader said that 
its findings were prejudged and its. 
membership “would welcome ouir op- -- 
^pressed nation'^ beingJound.guiltv.IU^ 

4 “ Itiirnofr posaibl# to study the cases 4 
. of to# ousted shah and to# hostages at 

^ ^ k smbaw^^-excepU^ / 
Iran oecaus# the evldenc# for th # 
crime exists in Iryt and cannot~b e 
transferied abroad,” KJtiomeini syd in 
a message from the holy mty of Qom . 

have- given about 100,000 mar- 
tyrs and haveseveral mliUon witnesses 
and more toan 100,000 maimed peo- 
^ pie/' he added, “whom it is not possi- 
ble to take abroad to produce evi- 
dence to testify— apart from toe many 
files which exl^ here." 

Khomeini argued that the^'lnvestl- 
gatioa of the espionage center must 
be undertaken at the same so-caiied 
embassy because it is there toat to# 
evidence of the crimes exists." 

Iran's leadtf has threatened to put 
the remaining hosugea on trial for ea- 
-pionag* unless- the United. States ex- 
tradite# toe shah. 

ThiHstudents occupying toh^emr 
ba«y ^ said * they ^ booby^^rapped^' and 
"'mined toe compound to-towart any at 
tempt to take away toe hostages, who 
are in their fourth week of capUrity. 

“U.S« agents intend to enter the spy* 
ing embassy these days by any means 
possible and hijack the hostages or I 
harm them," toe students’ message 
said.; 

' Aaal3r5ts suggested toat the warning 
^ may have been motivated by. fears 
that the extreme left was planning to 
stage disorders at toe embassy during 
the Tasua and Ashura holidays, Shiit# - 
Islam's holiest The holidays this year 
fall on Thursday and Friday, ^ 

“If the U.S. mercenaries - try to ; 
carryout toe plot" the message said, 
“they can be identified and will re- * 

; ceive their punishment" The message 

made clear that Revolutionary Guards 
on duty at toe embassy would shoot 

anyone' suspected of MchjuQt attempt ^ 


Giant marches ar# scheduled for ' 
both' Tasuar and Ashura; They were * 
scheduled partly in commemoration 
of last year's masaiv# demonatratloiia,^ 
which spelled to# begiiming or to# 
end for tha shaii/ azui: partly to showu.* 
support for*^ Khomeini in^i th#* crisis- 
with the United States and to work up 
enth usi as m for tb# Joctbcomiiig. con- 
stitutional referendum.^- r. - 

During toe da,y a small group repre- 
senting the pro^Hoscow Todeh Com- 
munist Party tried h>-marcl^ on to# 
embassy, but wer# driven off to to# 

SpoKesmen f«M-‘ Tudeh; wbirit bar 
come under increasing' Islamic critic 
cism although it strongly backs Kho* 
meini, today defended their perform*- 
ance. . ... 

The party said it had “never dis- 
puted the important social role of the 
religious and has never denied that 
the religions .ol. all 'systems [slavery, ' 
feudalism and capitalismi Have on 
numerous occasions, because of their 
. revolutionary and progressive con- 
texts, been the rallymg ^ of op- 
pressed nations." . - 

In other developments: ' . . | 

• The air space around Qom, Kho* ] 
meini's residence fHO miles south o£ I 
here, was “closed to all air movements 
by passenger or cargo planes," appax^ 
ently as a precaution: against any 
eventual American ^military interveu- 

• A group calling " itself mill^ 
tantclergyr, again charged to# United 
State# was responsible idr' to# attack • 
on Mecca's Great Mosque, IsLamfs hoV^ 

.. lest shrine. . 

• Army headqu^en. announced » 
halt of. military activity^in Kurdistan 
to allow autonomy talksr to mov# 
ahead between Kurdish leaders and a 
central^ government goodwill mission. 
Two days ago the Kurdish Democratic I 
Party announced a 20-day ceasefire 
on condition that aU non-Kordish Rev- 
olutionary Guards were withdrawir 
from to# western province .within 15 

dasrs. ' vv , ' ^ ■ 

. ♦ Ayatollah Kazem Sbariatmadari*#' 
office in Qom Issued a statement com 
testing an ^ interview < toe • moderate 
leader gave to a Madrid newspaper: It: 
said the newspaper's version wax 
guilty of “great mistakes made in the 
translation" and denied “the remarks^ 
as they have been said.” - . . .. ^ ^ 
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us keeping an eye on Soviet ^ctlcSj 
as Iran crisis 



By JotmK. Cooler 
Start correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

As the Iranian crisis works its way 
through the United Nations. US analysts are 
looking oeyond Iran’s borders tor any evi- 
dence that the Soviet Union might takead- 
vantage of the crisis to sOr up diver^onarjr 
trouble or advance-itt own purpoees else- 
where in the world. 

So far, neither in the NATO area — 
where the Soviets are asking West Europe- 
ans not to accept new US nuclear-tipped 
missiles - the Caribbean, nor the Far East 
are there signs o< any majoc US-Soviet po- 
litical or military crises- that could divert 
American energies hrom the urgent search 
for a solution in Iran. 

However, Soviet naval and air forces are 
closely watching the progress- of the US air- 
craft carrier Kitty Hawk and its escorts as 
they steam from the Indi a n Ocean towar^ 
the crisis ares, situated ciose to the USSR’s 
southern energy supplies and sensitive 
Muslim populations. ' _ 

Chinese-Soviet tensions over Cambodia 
and Thailand, and the volatile southern Afri- 
can situation arising from the guerrilla 
wars in Zimbabwe Rhodesia as well as the 
perennial Arab-I«aeU tensions west of Iran 
do have disruptive potential. US officials 
acknowledge. , 

On Nov. 19. 1978, as the Iranian revolur 
tlon began. Soviet Presideni Leoiud 
Brezhnev warned that “any interference, 
especially military, in the affairs of Iran, a 
sta te which directly borders the Soviet 
Union, would be regarded aa affecting its 
own security.” President Carter responded 
that the US had no intention of interfering, 
nor of permitting others 


Members of the U$ intelligence commur j 
nitfEe^ve me soviet warning stm sta^ i 
and does not need repeating. But tney aaaj 
khal there are no obviousToviet prepara-j 
tions for counteraction in Iran or elsewhere.! 

If hostilities erupted between Iran and the 
United States, they beUeve, the Soviets 
would be "' inclined to issue new, stem 
warnings, but not to move troops (as they 

did into anthem Iran in 1921 and 1944-461 to- 
help Iran unless US ground troops actually 
entered the coun^ in force. 

This would not preclude some smalW 
scale diversion in Africa, me Caribbean, or 
even Europe, to distract US attention and 
strength elsewhereand sc^take the heat off 
Iran. 

In Ihe Caribbean, US analysts say mere 
are no signs of new aggressive actions by 
Cuba or me Soviets^They say, for example, 
that naval construction at Clenfuegos on 
Cuba’s soum coast does not indicate new 
Soviet missile or Cuban submarine facili- 
ties, contrary to some published reports. 

The Soviets could, of course, increase 
their aid to African nationalists in 
Zimbabwe Rhodesia and such omer hot 
spots as Angola. US analysts do not even j 
rule out a new Soviet diversion in Berlin, or I 
me sensitive Norwegian sector on NATO’s 
noitbemmost flank. 

In the Indian Ocean-Arabian Sea region, 

Soviet and possibly Iranian aircraft and 
ships have begun closely watching the US 
aircraft carrier Midway and its accompany- 
ing escorts; a US defense spokesman said 
Nov. 2T. Soviet aircraft, including medium-i 
range May patrol planes based at Aden,' 
Scum Yemen, and combat aircraft have ob- 
served (^ buzzed similar task forces, most 
recently lart June. - 

There now are 15 Soviet Pacific fleet 


warships in the IniUan Ocean, inclu^g a 
Kresta-class guided missile cruiser. TOls 
an increase of three ships since 
Her Kitty Hawk and escorts set out from the 
Philippines for the Arabian Sea abiwt i, 
21. Western naval analysts say thto • 

mal. or even less than normal. Soviet de- 

pioymentinacrlsispenod. _ 1 

However, there ha» been a ma)or 

China seas since last Febru^s 
Vietnam war. The Russians have x^e a 
record number of 60 naval port visits 
nam. including calls 
Haiphong. Cam Ranh Bay. ^ „ 

The Pentagon continued to insist Nov. , 
that no US forces have been 
alerted. Officials denied rumors of an alert, 
to the svnd Airborne Division at Ft. Bra^i 
North Carolina. Only the usual 40-mm pla- 
toon of the 82nd Airborne is being kept m 
constant readiness, they added. 

Besides the 82nd. the-lOlst Air Mobile Di- 
virion. at Ft Campbell. Kentucky, and the 
6tb Air Cavalry Brigade, at Ft. Hood, Texa^ 
which carried out readiness exercises tWs 
month, are the main Army units normally 
earmarked for airlift overseas in any eme^ . 
gency. Marine units include the 2nd | 

Division at Camp Lejeune, North Carolina, | 
and the 1st and 3nl divisions at CampI 
Pendleton. California, and Okinawa, respec-; 
dvely. Marine air wings are based at Cherry 
Point North Carolina, and El Toro,. 
California. „ ' 

Defense analysts estinnate that tha enorej 

Airborne could be moved to the crlsisl 
area by airlift within a weric on C-5A Galaxy 

and C-141 Starllfter transport planes. 

One Marine division could reach the area 
by sea, but only within three weeks to a 
month. Several companies of marines are 
embarked aboard the Kitty Hawk and two 
US carrier raA forces with the Sixth Fleet 
inthe Mediterranean- > .v . . 
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ARTICLS APPSAHED the WASHINGTON POST 

OM pags_^lLiL!2 27 November 1979 


— Malaise in Tehran — ^ ^ 

J ohlessfiess, Shortages 1 

Sap Revolutionary Spirit j 


By Jonathan C. Handal 

Waihlniton Post Portiim Sertlca . 

TEHRAN, Nov. 26-^‘‘You can^t 
have everything with *death to Car*^ 
ter. death., to the shah; ” said the^ 
young man listening to a crowd 
bound for the U.S. Embassy to' 
demonstrate. ..-‘f . 

*That*s not going to . get me a 
job,” he said gXumiy to his fellow 
passengers in a coUective* taxi 
stuck in a typical Tehran traffic 
jam. 

Out of work for months like mil^ 
lions of other Iranians, he was not 
critical of the revolution that had 
caused his unemployment or of tho , 
continuing occupation of the U.S. 
Embassy that is diverting public: 
attention from this and other serl- ? 
ous economic problems. ' 

Rather, after so many months of 
turmoil and dislocation, he seemed 
overcome by the general weariness 
here that even the current anti-, 
American campaign has failed to 
more than mask. 

Such expressions of discontent 
should not be interpreted as a 
longing for the days of Shah Mo- 
hammad Reia Pahlavi. 

“The revolution was a necessity 
and had to happen,” a surgeon 

said. “The regime was so comipt 
— it was impossible to put up with 
it any longer.” 

Yet* he was clearly appalled hr 
the Moslem . religious authorities*-, 
lack of political,, economic or man- 
agement savvy and. frightened by 
what he saw as" dangerous leftist 
inroads. ' - - 

The shahs departure was- not 
enough to exorcise Iran's devils . 
he seemed to be saying, but per- 
haps the anti-Americanism would 
now suffice. 

Once the U.S, C^tral Intell^ 
gence A 2 «ncv helped out Uie shaft 
hrtek on his throne in 1953. “It took 
us 25 years to believe inslci^ our 
heads that we could get rid ^ 
him,” the surgeon added. "We haa 
become so convinced that tS? 
"unitea states couiq Keep niiri in 
power and protect him that ww 
never questioned thintfs.” — : t 

This historyr, helps to explain^ 
the accumulated nationalist resent^ 
ment against the United States in i 
a country with a long tradition ofl 
imposed foreign domination. PlajM 
ing on this resentment, the revolu-4 
tionaries have-toi^ed a live nerve^ 


in denouncing the United States and 
its works here. 

Still, some Iranians are ambivalent. 

**There’s not a small village in this 
country :Whidi doesn't have someone 
living or studying in the United 
States a middle-aged man said. 
“People are worried in the back of 
their minds. They think twice before 
calling their relatives back from 
America. There are few places in uni- 
versities here, and anyhow they're not 
much good.” 

‘ But in a. teahouse . in. poor south 
Tehran — the part of the city much in- 
voked as a symbol of AyatoUah Ruhol- 
lah Khomeini's “revolution of the de- 
prived”-^-the^ conversation is of short- 
ages* eggs, meat and now American 
cigarettes proscribed in a fit of na- 
tionalism. *. " *■ * ' ' 

Rice costing 70 cents a kilo (2.2 
pounds) before- the revolution now 
fetches more than twice as much. Rice 
is a staple in Iranian diets,^ . ■ . 

A certain fatalism allows^ that all 
revolutions have problems. The cur- 
rent crisi^thelCranian demands for 
the shah's* extradition and Washing- 
ton's insistence about releasing the^ 
embassy hostages— evoke no great en- 
thusiasm or venom.- 

For the record, a young man sittmg 
on a well-worn bench along a white- 
. tiled teahouse wall says all Iran 
wants the shah back to stand triaL 
There is general, but iDiargumenU- 
tive, agreement 

“You'd havw to oak the Revolution- 
ary Council about that” another man 
added. It was as if he was suggesting 
it was a matter for the politicians, be 
they mullahs or the^r equally devout 
Islamic lay colleagues. 

Some middle-class Iranians clearly 
are betting on a generalized break- ^ 
down of Iranian society to cause the 
overthrow of the theocratic leader- 
ship. They delight in the mullahs* lack 
of management skill. The absence of \ 
spare parts, the generalized mess. ; 

“This bunch couldn’t run a provin- 
cial pawn shop, much, less a semi-ad- 
vanced economy,” a lawyer said al- 
most gloatingly. ; 

Without visible emotion a professor ) 
Insists that “things are going to get a i 
great deal worse.” i 

A European lawyer, here on his^ 
eighth trip since the revolution in . 
February to ir<m out contract diffe- ; 


rences for Important European clients, 
curses the bureaucracy's “passive re- 
sistance.” 

“They're hoping to bring down the 
revolution;* he said, “by shuffling the. 
papers and never getting anything 
done. ' 

“Things have improved a bit since 
the new bunch took over last month 
and started taUting about purging the 
administration,’* he added, “but that 
wouldn’t work well either since they'd 
just put in greenhorns. Better to keep 
the old lot and put the fear of Allah 
in them.” 

An Iranian architect suggests that 
“the country is looking for a Bona- 
parte, but not yet. He foresees the 
day when Iranians will settle for law 
and order instead of the liberty bor- 
dering on license that characterizes 
much of .revolutionary reality despite 
the stem Islamic pronouncements. * | 
Only peripherally do the middle] 
class critics realize they share this | 
“worse-is-better** view of the revolu- ! 

tion with the. very leftiststhey profess I 

to fear. . 1 

Few middle-class Iranians appear to ^ 
realize their own weakness as a dass { 
without much backbone or organize- ] 
tion faced by a left which is armed, \ 
disciplined and determined even if ; 

split into various rival parties; i 

The same doctor who pins his hopes^ 
on military coming to the rescue,4 
concedes that several officer friends \ 
in the decimated Army have refused^ 
to fight in Kurdistan. ' - ! 

“It was all-' sor much easier last 
year,** a political scientist remarked.” 1 
Tlien the intellectuals who had been j 
for the shah for years finally asked [ 
themselves questions and dumped 
him. Now people don't know what to 
think.'* _ ■ : i 

With perhaps _aa.- many as 500,000 
Iranians — most of -them members of 
the upper, upper middle and manage- 
ment classes-^any of the remaining 
elite are out of work, or settling for as 


00 
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little as 20 to 30 percent of their for* * 
merpay. 

University protestors wait for fresh 
purges. Professions wither. Lawyers 
no longer are in demand under an Is* 
lamic judicial system. Many profes* 
sional journalists are jobless--^espite 
a proliferation of publications— be< 
cause the uitrareligious have taken 
. their places. 

The flowering of Iranian writing af- ^ 
ter the revolution has dried upj or i 
been kept in desk drawers, because of 
the difficulty now in publishing any- ■ 
thing but the- fundamentalist Islamic j 
line. 

Newspaper sales, which soared duj> 
ing the long crisis before and after 
the revolution, are down drastically. 

“There’s little news in the papers 
which isn’t on radio or televisionr be- 
cause of self-censorslup,” a.r news^)a- 
perman said, “and there’s a reader re- 
sistance.” 

Vet, if there^ls one distinguishing 
characteristic, about Tehran these 
days, it's a kind of stubborn ’nation- 
tic determination to see things 
through. ^ \ 

“This is- -not a simple country to 
run,” an editor said. “We’ve- no disci- 
pline, no dedication to work, our peo- 
ple want more and now.” 

And there is less and less t& give. 

It’s not just because of the dislocating 
repercussions of the revolution. 

Rather it also reflects the leadership’s 
genuine belief that salaries should be 
nearly equal, that money is the root of 
all evil and that less is more. 

Reflecting on the fundamentalist 
stamp of the-- revolution — and Iran's 
alls- determination to- see things' 

Westernized Iranian saidr “The worst 
thing the shah did was deprive a gen- 
eration of political experience.” 

One thing that has survived the rev- 
olution, however, are the jokes, like 
the following which act as a safety 
valve for society s ills: 

A man is discovered walking back- 
wards down a street in Rasht, the 
northern Iranian city that has become 
the butt of jokes about the simple- , 
minded. Neighbours rush to the man's 
aid, warning him he could bet run over 
and asking him what he is doing. 

“I was just taking back all those 
steps in all those demonstrations I 
marched in last year to get rid of the 
shah,” is the reply. Even the mullahs, 
laugh at that one, it is said. -- 
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article appeared 

OM PAGE M-y ■_ 


THE WASHINGTON POST 
27 November 1979 


^ViotHcr t/.S^Dctainee 


TEHRAN, Noy.:26-(AP^^ii'3 
Revolutionary Court has 
a U.S. 'citizen 6a suspicion he was 
an agent of the-U.S^ Central In- 
telligence* Agency^ Tehran’s Kea- 
yhan newspaper, reported today. 

The paper identified the Amer- 
ican as Max CopeIand> ain employe 
of Electronic Industries, a firm 
with an o£flce‘ in Tehran It did 
not give*/Cop<dand's .ho®® .town,. 

“According ta the- evidence un- 
covered, this, man 'has linlcs with 
the". CIA,”:ihe^ paper' said^ : 

Keayhan said.Xopeland. had 
been under surveillance by Rev- 
olutionary Guards for- some time 

- .'W-. ' Zr- jimt. 


and had been, wanted by the Rev- 
olutionary Court for allegedly 
^smuggling S90, 000 out of the coun-. 

' try illegally. He was detained at 
Tehran's Mehrabad Airport while, 
-intending to smuggle eight boxes 
of radar consoles out of Iran,** the - 
paper said. 

The radar equipment was im- 
ported into Iran, but never used, 

' and Copeland was trying re- , 
export it ^illegally, according . to 
Keayhan: ^ •• ■ ^ * - 

The prosecutor's "office* con- 
firmed Copeland’s arrest and said. • 
it was carrying out inv^Ugations,^ . 
the paper. added- »> - * . 
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ARTICLE APPEND 
0» PAGE Af- ^ - 


THE WASHINGTON STAR (GREEN LINE) 
27 November 1979 


U.S. Women in Iran Say Try Hostages 


Prom Newsservices 

TEHRAN. Iran — Three young 
Ameritan women living here yester- 
day publicly endorsed the occupa- 
tion of the US. Embassy by Iranian 
militants and said the 49 American 
hostages should be tried as spies. 

•if they are not spies, they should 
certainly welcome a public trial,* 
Mariam Kazemi told a news confer- 
ence organized by the Ministry of 
National Guidance. 

Kazemi. who said she was from 
New York; Molly McComb, formerly 
of Los Angeles, and Margaret Hunter 
of Atlanta, all in their 20s, said they- 


represented a newly organized com- 
mittee of '‘about a dozen American 
women married to Iranians. 

Hunter, who has been staying 
with an Iranian family for two 
months and plans to return. to the 
United States, said, “I think that, in 
fact, many Americans do support the 
activities of the Iranian students 
here. 

•‘There are a lot of people that 
want the shah sent back to Iran. ^ 
They see-him as the criminal that he 
is." 

Kazemi and McComb are married 
to Iranians and have been here eighty 


months. They said they were con- 
vinced the U-S. government and 
news media had misled the Ameri- 
can public about events in Iran. 

Kazemi charged the embassy was 
deeply involved in the alleged 
crimes of the shah’s regime. i 

‘ •Th'p nrBvious ambas sadors. (Wil-j. 
liam H.) 

Helms, were both tror f* the clA. " shA 
cflifl Helms w as oirt^ r of the CIA 
ha fnrp he was ap pointea ambassa- 
~>Tnr .^iiHivan Ms succe ssor, was a ca- 
reer diplomat who served- as 
amha.ssador rft The HRiiiMines and 
Laos. 
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ABTICLE . THE NEW YORK I IMEb 

ON PAGE__4±J_i_ 25 November 1979 

Shah 's Disputed Wealth a Key lssue\ 
in U.S.-Iran Conflict\ 


This articU is based on reporting by 
Ann 'Crittenden and Kathleen Teltsch, 
and tl’os writtenbyMtss Teltsch. 

The fortune purportedly removed from 
Iran iby the depom Shah has become a 

central issue in the tense conflict between 
the United States and Iran's revolutloiK 
ary iegiins. But neither Government is 
able to say with much piedsioa just bow 
large that fortune mi^ be, or what 
forms it may have talun, or wtete it 
migbtbe. 

“The Americans must realize that dds 
forniiy. vdw were only illiterete.pea^ts> 
two sueiations ago, has stolen much of 
the nfttional wealth firom the'-countty,"’ 
Kamra Movassa^ Iran’s economic 
attachd in Washfogton, dedaied last 
weeM leaving no doubt about Teheran’s 
determination to re c ov er assets of Mtv 
hamined Riza Pahlevi and his relatives. 

Bui neither Mr. Movassaghi nor other 
Iranian officials said they knew the di* 
mensions or locations of those assets, and 
the li^an Government has begun an ex- 
tensive sear^ tor them, using lawyers la 
Washington and Switzertand. Mr. Movas> 
saghi said the Go v er nm ent estimates 
thatll? billion to-SO billion, drawn from 
oil fevenues, land holding industrial 
eantogs and profits from contracts with 
forw^ concer n s, had been taken from 
thefauntry before the regime of the Aya- 
tollah Ruhollah Khomeini deposed the 
Shan in January. 

The Shah has disputed assertions that 
hei6abiltionaire,andisreputedtobeun- 
cei^ about the total of his wealth. In an 
int^ew on Thursday, according to Bar- 
bara Walters of ABC News, the Shah sug- 
gested that his fortune was S50 million to 
llOOmiilion. . 

I CJJLEstlinaleefWealtt 
• A review of pubUe r ecords and inter^ 
views with investment bankers-and well; 
placed United States officials ihdicated' 

tbat the Shah has no- investments in his 
name in country of the m a gn itude a^ 
sorted by the Iranians. 

Supporters of the IQwmeini regime 
have also charged that at least CO billion 
was transferred to banks in Svntzerland. 
That asserton is denied by FtiraLeutwil- 
er, president of the Swiss National Bank, 
who has said that Iranian holdings there 

amount to a few hundredmillion do^ars. 

The new regjme's' offi^l s j egard Mo- 
hammed Jafor Biriibaniaiv'wto- was the 
Shah’s Treasurer, as ha v ing the most 
complete r eco r d of die ^afasevt holdings 
.abroad, Mr. BAbardan is icnaexed to be 
,livingiaLondett;^^ >. 


' Among the assertions of the regime’s 
supporters are that the Shah’s money 
went Into multlmillion-dollar real-estate 
investments in the United States. For ex- 
ample, Manoucher Shafie, who heads the 
Pahlavi Foundation in New York, a non- 
profit organization that provides finan- 
cial aid to Iranian students in this couiif 

try, has said that as much as $800 million. 

was s e cret ly invested in a- residence^f- 
fice development in Atl a n ta, Ga. But he 
could not name the devdtqiment, and 
real-esute agents there expressed skefv 
deism that a foreign investment of that 
size had been made. • ■ 

- . RdeolOll Revenues .y*-'? > 

' Iranian nWriaia have suggested that 
much of the wealth th^ say the Shah re- 
inoved came from oil revenues,, insistir^ 
that few distinctions were made between 
sute funds and the Shah’s own resources. 

Accordingto All Agafa, the chargO d’af- 
faires at the Iranian Embassy in Wash- 
ington, the National Iranian Oil Company 
earned revenues of $91 billion between 
1973 and 1978, but only $14 J billion was 
transferred to Iran. The bulk of the other 
funds was deposited in Iranian Govern- 
ment bank accounts, but billicms 'Were not 
accounted for and opponents of the Shah 
have char^ that tto money was takra 

for the family’s personal use. 

While the Shah was in power, oil reve- 
nues were said to have been deposited 
largely in branches of the Chase Manhat- 
tan Bank. Chase has declined to detail the 
Shah’s current investment. 

The repository of much of tiie Shah’s 
fortune was the Pahlavi Foundation. One 
of the foundation’s most important assets 
was its full ownership of Bank Omran, 
the fifth4argesC. commercial bank in 
Iran, which was 'formed in 19S2 to pro- 
mote agiicult^ develoimient but 
evolved into the Pahlevls’ pmonal over- 
seas investment bank; Its assets were 
estimated at $771 million. 


Bank’s Links in United States 
The oftidals who directed the founda- 
tion before -the revoiution could not be 
reached and only two Omran undertakp 
ings in the United States have been made 
public; an association with the First Na- 
tional Wisconsin Bank of Milwaukee, and 
its financing of a half-hiUiOBHlollar com- 
mercial and residenttal complex In Ne v 
Orleans odled Ca n al Place. 

Last July Joseph C Canizaro, Canal 
Place’s developer, announcad that he had 
purchased the Iranian interest for $50 
million. The new regtme was said at that 
time to have agreed to advance $1.5 mil- 
lion for the prejeet, suggesting that Tdi» 
ran continues to have an interest as a 
lender in the project. 

- ' Omran’s arrangements with the First 
National Wisconsin several years ago led 
to Husang Ram, president of Omran, 
being made a director of the AmeiicanI 
bank, and in June 1978, a statement 
showed that he owned 10,000 Stares in it 
Mr. Ram is believed to be imprisoned in 
Teheran, but Omran is said to have r^ 
tained the stock. Omran has been taken 
over by the National Bank of Iran. 

The Pahlevi family has also spent sui>- 
stantial sums for residential pro^rties in 
the United States. . _ i 

Princess Ashraf Pahlevi, the Shah’s 
twin sister, owns two adjacent town 
houses at 29 and 31 Beekman Place — re- 
portedly purdMsed for $750,000 and 
$900,000— and a lavish, triplex coopera- 
tiveon Park Avenue. 

Princess Shams, the elder sister of the 
Shah, purchased a.Beverty Hills mansion j 
for $550,000 and has put it up for sale at 
$4.2 million. She is also said to have since 
purchased a seaside showplace in Aca- 
pulco, and to have plaimed a gold-domed, 
palace on a Ifracre site above Beverly I 
Hills with waterfalls and reflecting pools. I 
The latter venture, however, reportedly ) 
was abandoned because of b ui ld ing re-i 
strictions. . J 
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CHICAGO TRIBUNE 
25 November 1979 


The shah: 
Sam's 




By James Coates > ^ 

VVASHLNGTON— The roots of the current cata- 
clysmic events . in Iran can be traced to 19S3. That 
was the year whw a team, code-named AJAX by 
, the newly t'orm^ Central Intelligence Agency, 
used currency from a safe crammed with Iranian 
money in the American Embassy ia^^Tehran to 
buy a -revolution*’ for a moody youngt monarch 
named Mohammed. Aeza Pahlavi. ^ 

That action, students of Iranian society gener- 
ally conclude, forged a 26-year link between the 
now deposed; shah and the U.S: '^ese experts also 

note that the shah was so shaken by almost losing 
his crown in 1&5S that he set up a network of secret 
policemen^ torture-chambers, and prisons as insur- 
ance against the kind of revolutron which forced 
him to tlee Iran for his life last January. 

CIA sources have* told of meetings with their 
counterparts in Iran's secret police, SAVAK, in 
which ‘’torture was discussed matter-of-facUy/r 
And former CIA agents have wriUen of the “excit-^ 
ing” days wl»n they, engineered the shah's rise to 
the status, of absolute monarch . 

THE MOST precise details of the CIA' coup 26 
years ago are to be found in fragments of a 
manuscript written by Kermit Roosevelt, the CIA 
operative who AJAX out of an office in 

The U.srembassy compound in 1953. 

The CIA has ordered copies of Roosevelt's book 
destroyed because the agency found it violated an 
agreement never to disclose the role of other 
intelligence networks in the coup— notably Great 
Britain's .VI15 and MI6. ; - 4/ 

The CIA exercise- in Iran was a. classic game of 
cowboys and Indians, the kind field agents played 
in the early 19505 as the Cold War between the 
U.S. and the Soviet Union began;^- 
The CIA acted in Iran at a time when an erratic 
prime minister, Mohammed' Mossadegh, had 
wrested control of the government from Pahlavi. 
In 1941 young Pahlavi had inherited the' crown 
liom his father, a hard-bitten mtlitarist whom 
the allifi? forced from Iran _in_W_i_because:0f . 
his wartime ■ support i'or the tascist regime ot 

AdolT Hitler- " ... -■ 

During the war, British^ li.S,*. and Soviet lorces 

occupi^ the country,. . 

After the' war ine stoh enjoyed a few yeara of 
power. But. many othis early years on the Pea- 
coclc Throne were terrifying, for him- There were 
routine assassination attempts and street violence 
was commonplace. . , . ' 

In February, 1949. sr ptotographer called to take 
the shah‘^ picture whipped, out . a pistol and shot 
the young king live times. “One in the lace, one in 
the shoulder, one in tbe-behd. two in the body, 
the shah later recalled-' v. ■> - .. . 

In all there were five assassination attempts 
and each wm nar^l^ i^ 




years, 
in 





those experienced tor the repressive'tactics-Pahlavj 
later employed, f, • - : ' ’ » 

■ The shah had clearly lost his powecia early 1953 
when Mossadegh'Came to power .ind the gyration^ 
of the new regime frightened U..51 planners, whe 
even then knew how fully America ^pended upo^^ 
Iran for oil...- . ^ J 

.Mossadegh; a Mancist sympathizer, was not ^i 
friendly figure. He^had the eccentric habit <A 
breaking into tears .when .speaking and hekLprasn 
• conferences wearing pajamas*, y " - * * ^ 

Even more troubiii^, he" built hi&^^ulv suppo^. 

. mostly held by the British. 

- ' WITH PRESIDENT Eisenhower only recently . 
inaugurated and Allen Dulles heading the CIA, 
American agents decided to move clandestinely, 
oust Mossadegh, and win the shah’s gratitude. 

Roosevelt., a j^andson of JE^esident Tneodore 
Roosevelt, commanded the joint CIA-British Intel- 
ligence venture. - . 

Roosevelt in his confiscated book, ••Countec- 
coup,” indicated that agents used three methods of'] 
operation: They bribed Moslem leaders to remain 
' quiet during the coup, supplied funds from a. 
••gigantic safe cramm^ with rials (currency)” to 
pay street demonstrators and used British ties 
-with Iran’s army to guarantee that the military 
-would back the shah. ' 

. Using the assumed name of James Lochridge/. 
-Roosevelt sneaked into Tehran and paid a mid-^^ 

• night visit to the shah’s villa by hiding under a_ 

•blanket in the back seat of one of the monarch’s^ 
limousines . . ^ 

: . Roosevelt told the confused shah that he repre-. 
isented U.S. and British spies. He advised Pahlavi 
-Ithat President Eisenhower and Prime Minister 

• Winston Churchill would confirm the plot by using 
.^‘code phrases” ill speeches delivered in the next 

:24hqurs.' : - - ^ * T . 

ClA operating procedure then was for all cables, 
iabout the coup to use code names, Roosevelt 
•wrote. The sh^h was called KGSAVOY or -“Boy 
Scout” and Mossadegh was “the old bugger.’-’ 
Rooseveit’s_“cryptonym” was RNlrlAKER. 

Other reports indicate that the CIA resorted to 
many techniques later used to overth^ Presi-. 
dent Allcnde of Chile. ' i -• 

U.S. funds were paid to newpapers and radio 
^stations to promote pro-shah propaganda while 
army officers were paid to support the coup and 
the American embassy was used to coordinate the 
various moves, according to Roosevelt. 

Especially important, the U.S. cut* off all ’ 
economic aid to Iran and canceled, many trade 
agreements which caused economic difficulties,* 
according to another student of" the coup; Robert 
Graham, author of “Iran: The Illusion of Power.'” 
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AS PLANNED, Pahlavi Hew first to Bagdad In t 
• neighboring Iraq and then to Rome, where he was '■ 
photographed on a three-day shopping binge with j 
his then wife, Princess Soraya E^fandiari. * ! 

Mobs acting at ^Io^sadegh’s direction stormed 
through Tehran and tore down statues of the shah. 

' Three days later, ho'vever, the CIA triggered the 

trap jt had so carefully laid for the 76-year-old I 
prime minister. , s . 

Mobs paid from the money in the American ! 
embassy safe stormed through the bazaar and | 
occupied government buildings. Colonels and gen- ! 
3ral5 rose up and overpowei^ the military loyal i 
to Mossade^ and invited Pahlavi to return to his i 
throne. 

Mohammed Reza Shah returned with a venge- 
ancei The boy king was a hardened man, his body 
pocked with bullet holes, his mind determined to 
seize absolute power. ‘ ' 

7 ; He later told Oriana Fallaci, the Italian journal- 
. fet: *"Believe me. when three quarteire of a nation 
doesn’t know how to read or write, you can 
providelfor :jrefofms only by the strictest] 
authoritarianism— otherwise you get nowhere.” vj 

And harsh he was. Taki^ a cue from his CIA j 
friends, Pahlavi formed his own spy agency, its j 
Initials SAVAK standing for Security and Intelli-i 
. gence Organization Iran. . . 

. Parviz Sabeti, .deputy director of SAVAK, mat- 
ter-of-factly told visiting American journalists that 
the secret police operated jails filled ^ith 
.thousands of prisoners charged with being “Mar- 
'xists and Islamic Marxists.”^ < . 

; Iranians— especially those living abroad— told of 
.widespread torture in the prisons. The shah denied 
ithat he tortured his political prisoners', but admit- 
ited that his prisons held persons charged with*^ 
ideological crimes. ^ ‘ 

7^CIA officials who woiised closely- with 
SAVAk in recent years acknowledged in inter- 
views that the Iranians were t:andid about physi- 
c^y abusing their T)ri5oncre.^^ j;^^^^;^^^ 

One senior CIA analyst who made repwt^ trips 
to Iran recalled bow one SAVAK chief introduced 
him to “a Jbrave young SAVAK' ^ptain.” 

The chief had. the captain remov^his shirtv to 
show, the welts and abrasions -<m his bade and 
chesL the CIA: official recalled. > • . - 

The man 5jad 'been assigned by^^AVAK to' infil- ! 
Irate ‘‘MairxistSk'*^ by posing as a prisoner. “They ; 
said he was brave because he stib}^^ himself to i 
the ;same daily beatings as ' the other, prisoners 4 
got,” the CIA analyst explained, , 


In his years of power, Pahlavi outlawed political ! 
parties and consolidated his position by taking - 
personal control of much of the Iran's national . 
wealth. . . ' . • 

Recent analyses of the shah’s personal wealth 
note that he “blurred” his personal funds'^ and 
those of Iran. Especially important to the shah’s 
power was the income of the National Iranian Oil 
Company (NIOC), which helped finance SAVAK 
and the army’s Imperial Guard.. - .c-:.: - / 

- Swiss bank ledgers leaked to the prei by a | 

" disaffected member of the shah’s inner circle i 
showed that in a single month NIOC deposited $12 '! 
million in one of Pahlavi’s personal accounts. 

'..VuSEVG IRAN’S WE.ALTH to buy the loyalty of 
top military officers and finance SAVAK, the shah 
. maintained his power during years when he delib*^ 
crately alienated the country’s Moslem 
leadere-^-the mullahs. •. r- *’ 

; ■ The shah’s reforms— such as allowing women to 
vote and. taking property away from the Moslem , 
leaders— prompted several mullah revolts. <^The 
most' violent occurred in 1962 when its leader; 
Ayatollah Khomeini^ • staged' riots in three cities 
that left 1,000 Iranians dead or seriously injured. 

Khomeini was, arrested in the Iranian" holy city 
of Qom in 1963 .;but Pahlavi allowed him to leave ' 
Iran in 1964. That decision, of course, proved to be 
the shah’s undoing, .r ; . , 

. After Khomeini’s Revolutionary Council seized • 
power, the Moslems held a series of religious- 
trials which ended in the exeaition of an estim-^ 
ated 600 persons ranging from S.AVAK officers to 
brothel keepers. ^ 

’"DURING ONE trialBahman Naderipour. plead- 
ing for his life, confessed to conducting a series of 
tortures for SAVAK.. ; 

; "“They were not always shot,” said Naderipour/i 
“Often we would torture them ta death. We would j 
stick hot iron bars in their noses and eyes. And we. 
would tell the coroner to write suicide as the* cause 
of death.”' • ' ' . : > 

... At one point, the terrified agent testified that 
SAVAK disposed of nine guerrilla leaders by an- ; 

, nouncingv they had died In an ;escape attempt : ; 
•■ Actually, said Naderipour, “We took them out of ! 
■the jail and put them in a minibus and drove them j 
-to the hills-We had only one submachine gun, an j 
. Uzi (Israeli made) among U5,.sa>we took turns ] 
__shooting them.” j 

, r Naderipour was executed shortly after his trial.-] 


; James Coates is a member of The Tribune's 1 
Washington bureau. j 
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By Barry Rubin 


- Barry Rubin is a tifiddie Bast special’ 
ist,aad staff associate at Georgetown. 
University's Center for Strategic and 
International Studies . . . : 

» • ' : L_. 

The United- States is helpless in ^ 
dealiQS with Iran, boasts Radio- Teh- 
ran. because for America. ‘’Politics is 
nothing but a mathematical process; 
two plus two equals four.” Iran’s 
. strength, the broadcast concludes, is 
its unpredictability. Ayatollah 
Khomeini plays by his own set of 
rules. 

These rules are well worth under- 
standing in the current crisis. Their 
■ roots are in Islam, but they are very 
. much a product of Iran’s particular 
culture and history. The hostages’, 
fate ma^ depend on how rigidly 
Khomeini’s forces stick to this pat- 
tern. Factions within the ruling 
group’ are already arguing over the 
best course to guarantee the re- 
gime’s survival. 

Politics and religion are insepara- 
.’ble in Iran’s national experience. 
Periods of autocratic centralized 
government have alternated with 
eras of anarchy and disintegration, 
while dynastic politics have been 
torn by plots and counterplots. The 
. whole world has been inten>reted 
/ from the standpoint of this con- 
, spiratorial style, -while foreigners 
' have been hated and feared poten- 
tial upsetters of the delicate inten^l 
balance.. . ' " • ' 

Iran’s Shi’a Islam has lived long 
periods as a- revolutionary sect 
whose bitter and. bloody defeats 
‘ inculcated a preference for trartyr- 
"dom and revenge over compromise. 
Shi’ite clerics saw political power as 
a way to implement its programs. 
The shah was often confronted by a 
’ charismatic religious leader. The 
Imam — a title today bestowed on 
Khomeini ^ — would some day come. 
.. as a messiah to save tbeTaithfnl and 
fulfill Iran’s destiny. - . 

: Politics, so often in pracsice an 
arena for power struggle^ was in 
•theory the stage on which good 
would battle evil. Foreigners — and 
• particularly non-Muslim foreigners 
f — were clearly perceived as being in 


;:the latter camp. Their deviousness 
^ was matched only by their unlimited 
fj powm, Khomeini’s widely repeated 
V slogan that “America is the cause of 
; all our troubles” is no mere cynical 
- exercise » it is a virtual article of 
k faith.. , r- . ’ 

"Of couise, even paranoids have 
' enemies, as Henry Kissinger is fond | 
of remarking, and Iranian willing- 
5. "ness to credit any.poUtical event to ^ 
foreign manipulation is based on a| ^ 
long history of real hidden interven- 
tions. though Iran never was for- 
mally colonized. 

. Nevertheless, this kind of explana- 
tion for events, this xenophobia, 
often reaches pathological heights. 
When an Iranian mob murder^ an 
American diplomat who was photo- 
graphing a religious ceremony in 
1924. the killing was blamed on se- 
cret British machinations. In the 
early 1950s many Iranians believed 
that the British had built a pipeline 
out of the country to steal Iran’s oiL 
KhQmeini today blames Britain forj 
harboring former Prime Minister! 
Shahpur Baktiar — when it is well: 
known that he is actually in France. 
Khomeini attributes a fundamental- 
ist attack on a Mecca mosque to an 
American-Zionist conspiracy. Ayatol- i 
lah Khalkhali, the revolution s! 
nanging judge, aesclbes Presiden t i 
carter’s National Security Adviser ! 
Zbigriiew tirzeztnsia as a man ben t 
hn isiam s aestruction and as a 
touftddf 6nhe CIA, the FBI. Israel i 
inteingence and the Pentagon. ■ 
in Khomeini’S view, there can be 
no real conflicts among honest Ira- 
nian Musliiiis. Islam is the perfect 
religion (”100 per cent revolution- 
ary,” says the ayatollah) and its 
application to Iran is already in the 
process of creating the ideal society. 

• Obviously no reasonable person 
could criticize .or rebel against this 
just order. So tf Kurds orArabs re - 
volt. demanding autonomy, if 
women demonstrate for equal right s 
PC if lehists attack Islamic rule, they i 
can only be motivated bv the Satanic 
forces ol th»ClA and. the American 
emoass y. ine technique has som» 

. thing in common with^Communist 
practices but in Iran, of course, it is 
also applied to the Marxists. Asked 
. the difference between the pro-Mos- 


I cow Communist party and new-left 
groups like the Fedayeen i-Khalq, ; 
Khomeini’s top aides explain: The. 
former is controlled by the British; i 
the latter is an American front. ! 

Since all dissent is a betrayal of ' 
: Iran and Islam, moderates face a dif- ; 
ficult situation. For examalfc anyon e i 
— no matter how e.xaited his posi - * 
tidh — suggesting me release ot the ! 
-erabassynosfapgs tyduld mn the r'lsk 
ot oeing laoei^ a CIA agent. Ayato l- 
.tan t>hari'at-Madari. a pnpiiinr 
clerical democrat with his own base 
of support, complains- abou t 
fKhomeim, "Anyone who criticize is 1 
^auea a counter-revoluuonary . . ; 
whereas in my view it is the man . 
who does not listen to criticism, who- 
is the -counter-revolutionary.” ' 
Liberal politicians like the recently | 
• resigned Prime Minister Mehdi I 
Bazargan are caught in a ’’Catch 22” ‘ 
paradox: "If you say that 2 and 2 : 
makes 4,” Bazargan mourns, “he says 
youaresatanical.” { 

Iranians thought their troubles ' 
were over when the shah left. As a 
classic Persian poem puts it, "When 
the demon departs the angel shall , 
enter.” But the revolution’s victory { 
was only the beginning of hard ! 
work. Bazargan told them, and he ' 
tirelessly explained that disruptions 
inevitably arose from the revolu- 
tionary process itself. The-solution ; 
was to concentrate on a constructive 
program to reform the bureaucracy, 
to cope with unemployment, and to 
.rebuild industry, agriculture- and 
.banking. Yet real power remained in i 
‘Khomeini’s hands and the politi-: 
cian’s patient lectures, could hardly | 
compete-with the ayatollah’s dema-p ^ 
gogy. Frustration finally drove ; 
Bazargan from office; the embassy 
takeover was the last straw.' ' • * • i 

Khomeini was- not interested in ' 
the mundane tasks set out by hisr ‘ 
secular-oriented prime minister. His 
Sights were Set far higher. The revo-' 
lution was an end in itself — > a cru- ; 
sade for good against evil. What was ' 
needed was a permanent cultural- ' 
revolution, and since he and his sup-; 
porters stood', for the good, they ; 
could gather all power in their; 
hands without becoming dictators. ^ 
Was the Prophet Muhammad a dicta-l 
tor? he asked. ■ ..;j 
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fftela.is or Lives ’ ; 

Americans see revolution as a re- 
sponse to material suffering, but tins 
is not Khomeini’s definition: The 
revolution was spiritual and nitly 
spiritual purity — not economic*! — 
can save Iran. “I do not accept, ’ the 
imam says, "that any prudent tndi- 
vidual'can believe that the purpose 
of all these sacrifices was to have 
less expensive melons: that we sacri- 
ficed our young men to. have less 
expensive housing. .;vNo one 
would give his life for better agricul- 
ture." 

As long as most Iraniahs'agree, the 
sorry state of the-economy is un- 
likely to bring down hi? regime.- 
“Dignity is better than- full bellies," 
intones Radto-Tehran.: Indeed, but! 
the time will -jooh-come when some 
Khomeiriists' will argue that Iran can 
have both. These men are the politi- 
cians and technocrats who have 
climbed to power with Khomeinr*| 
and who are sovrbeihg asked to rim fj 
Iran. ■ • . - | 

It is easy enotrgir for Khomeini to| 
welcome the depacmre of thousands !, 
of skilled professiooals and techni- 
cians daily, fleeing purges and insta- 
bility. “Let thesesmoribund brains 
drain away." hetedapets. "These' 

. brains have worked for thfealiens."' 
The modem section? of the Iranian 
middle class, Khomeinii'argues. are 
merely a- source-OL trouble. They 
question Islam and actas agents of * 
VVesternrxr'thouKhtW ,, 

The modern secfidhs'df the IraniaiTl 
middle class, Khomeini argues, are 
merely a source of trouble. They 
q'.iestion Islam and acf as agents of 
Western though^ imperialism’s 
trojan horse. They demand freedom, 
which to Khomeini means ethical ! 
corruption, taverns, prostitution I 
and coeducational swimming. ‘Tree- 1 
doin designed for us by the West, i 
rather than a freedom planned by i 
us.” Some day soon, however, those 
doctors, professors and engineers 
will be missed. * j 

The Real Enemy | 

As Bazargan has noted, Khomeini, 
has not been able to transfer his role] 
from anti-establishment rebel to 
leader of the new order. This doesj 
not mean, however, that his reign is 
doomed and that Iranians will suoii : 
be tearing up his picture. He may die i 
in a few years, his charisma intact 
and leaving Iran as dizzy as Uganda ' 
after Idi Amin. It is equally possible | 
that he will listen to some of his | 
advisers who want the revolution to 
be only the prelude for Implement- 
ing their blueprints for an Isiamic 
society and economy. . • 

For the moment, the occupation of 
the American embassy is no aberra- ., 
tion. it is phase two of the revolu--- 
tion. Of course, he wonts the shstf 
back for trial; but the shah is only an ■ 
agent. .: - 


• America is, the real enemy. “Iran 
was in turn enslaved by Britain and 
then America,” says Khomeini, and- 
America is the embodiment of total, 
evil. Even the shah’s repression oP" 
demonstrations last year is- called a 
"mass slaughter committed, by' 
Americans.” Fundamentally, the 
diplomats are not hostages.because i 
the ayatollah believes them “spies" i 
in the usual sense of the word, but 
because he and his followers deem 
them the true former rulers of Iran, . 

Those who have long followed or 
participated in U.S.-Iran relations^, 
can only respond to such assertions 
with bitter laughter. American 
influence over the shah was always 
quite limited. After all. he was the 
man who engineered his.own de- 
tente with the Russians, and he was 
the man who succeeded in national- 
izing Iran’s oil production. “You 
have the resources and mines,” 
preaches Khomeini’s ally. Ayatollah 
Montazeri. "You do not need the 
United States. The United States 
needs you. oh Muslims.” The shah 
learned that lesson long ago. 

•And so the Iranian students 
dredge up their pitiful evidence 
from the embassy archives. The nor- 
mal information collection job of an 
embassy — gathering data on lead- 
ers, political groups and problems — 
is flourished as proof positive of the 
great conspiracy. Even the embas- 
sy’s direct telephone and telex links 
with the United States are offered as 
evidence of subversion..-; , •/,■ 


A Dirty Secret/ . ' ‘ •' /; . - V 

Yet this wholeoperation, in addi- 
tion to rationalizing the complaints 
of the Kurds and the Muslims and 
the threat from: the Marxists, is sub- 
coRciously aimed at concealing the 
_ dirty little secret of thelranian revo- 
lution; Even in comparison to what 
goes on in far fiercer dictatorships, 
•the opposition to thesfiatfs rule was 
infinitesimal. Almost fewrydnegol- 
' laborated and pnK>pered. Even many 
of the students who damonstrated 
abroad came home to take good jobs 
in the government. Like the Ger- 
mans after Hitler the French after 
. . the occupation, the)?, must find alter- 
nate explanations for their behav- 
ior It wasn’t us, it was the shah and 
it wasn’t, even the shah! It was the i 
Americans! w > • 

The pragmatistsin Khomeini’s en- 
tourage are believers in all of these 
principles. They are no more moder-. 
ate and no less anti-^American than 
/-their compatriots.. It is precisely be- 
■ cause they want power to put their 
"Islamic ideas into practice, prefer- 
' ring success to. another glorious de-; 

' feat, that they seek some face-saving 
solution. Foreign entanglements 
threaten their isolationist- program. 
Rhetoric about Americaa subver- 
sion may becomeja self-fulfilling 
prophecy.' - • :'j. 


Foreign/Finance Minister Abul 
Hiassan Bani Sadr’s critique of the 
kidnappings is the most articulate 
expression of this view. By. demon- 
-strating .’’that violence pays." he 
warns, the embassy takeover may 
lead to armed confrontations be- 
. tween Khomeinist factions. ’.’Tbe ab- 
. sence of a strong central govern- 
ment and the spread of anarchy, will 
eventually undermine . Imam 
Khomeini 3 authority, too. It is 
impossible to govern a country with 
permanent popular spontanerty.’.’. 
Not a Diversion 

Here is an extremely important 
point It is misleading to think that 
the Khomeinists are orchestrating 
the embassy takeover to distract Ira- 
nians from other problems. Rather, 
it is precisely because these other 
problems have not yet reached a 
crisis point that Iran can afford to be 
preoccupied with such an unproduc- 
tive stand-off. As new problems 
gradually provide distractions. Teh- 
ran may find it more difficult to 
maintain such an aggressive pos- 
ture. 

Iran’s real foreign conflict lies 
with Iraq, not America. Baghdad, not 
the CIA, has been the main foreign 
sponsor lor Arab and Kurdish insur - 

f encles. Iraq abo seized the strategic 
hatt al-Arab River on the border 
and is seeking to unite the Arab 
states of the Persian Gulf into an 
anti-Iranian alliance. Unimpressed 
by Khomeini’s claims, Iraq’s Presi- 
dent Saddam Hussein replies, “The 
Koran was written in Arabic, and 
God destined the Arabs to play a- van- 
guard role in Islam.” Iran’s shattered^ 
army could not stand up to any Iraqi 
.encroachment. 

/ No mafter^what happens, ho'w- 
■ ever^ U5.-Iranian relations will re- 
main bleak for a long time. Tehran’s 
; break with the past is as sharp as 
thafc experienced by the Arab world 
in the 1950s, and tbe West has- still 
not completely bridged that gap 
I after 20 years. Short of a bloody mili- 
r tary intervention, Washington today 
. has-few sticks to use against Iran 
■ and Khomeini is hardly likely to ac- 
cept -!• or to be offered — any 
carrots. 

After all, the catch is not merely 
that America and Iran, are playing 
/.different games with different sets 
of rules. The problem is that Ayatol- 
Tab Khomeini is using over 40 
Americans as pawns on h^ board. 


I 
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ON pagb__4±i1j — 26 November 1979 

Cord Meyer ' , 

Iran, Carter and a revival of national pride ] 


President Carter’s warn- 
ing to the ayatollah emerged 
from intense debate that . 
was only settled when 
Khomeini’s threat to try the 
hostages tipped the scales. 

The available military op- 
tions seem all so counterpro- 
ductive for the long-term 
interests of the UE. and its 
allies that a revealing rever- 
sal of roles has taken place 
behind the doors of the 
White House situation room. 
Advisers typed as hard-line 
have been consistent in 
warning that military action 
should only be undertaken, 
as a last, desperate resort, if 
hostages are harmed. 

But some of Carter’s po- 
litical aides, normally cast 
as doves in policy discus- 
sions, have been pressing 
for a show of force in the 
hope that some replay of the 
Mayaguez scenario can be 
brought off. In these tense 
discussions, national se- 
curity adviser Zbigniew 
Brzezinski has been in the 
middle, calming "sopho- 
moric activists” on the 
president’s staff and press- 
ing the State Department to 
make more vigorous pro- 
tests against the Soviet-con- 
trolled.broadcasts.that have 
been inciting the Iranian 
mobs. ■ , 

One activist pioposal has 
been to drop American para- 1 
troopers on three Iranian is- 


lands in the Persian Gulf to I 
hold them against release of I 
the hostages. The price 
would have been a loss of 
world support for the 
American position and a 
propaganda field day for the 
Soviets. 

Some Carter aides not di- 
rectly involved in the man- 
agement of the crisis are 
trying to think through the 
choices that lie ahead when 
' and if the hostages are 
freed. With opinion more, 
unified throughout the 
country than it has been 
since the early ‘60s, they see 
a golden opportunity for 
Carter to seize the leader- 
ship of this newly discov- 
. ered sense oif national iden- 
tity. 

Now that Americans have 
at last begun to awake from 
the long, debilitating 
trauma of Vietnam, the 
problem is bow to focus this 
new spirit of national pur- 
pose on the real priorities, 
while avoiding pointless 
acts of vengeance against 
the Khomeini regime that 
will play into Soviet hands. 

The complex and multi- 
faced Soviet offensive to- 
ward the Persian Gulf is 
seen as the main danger. 
The Russians know they 
will have the West by the 
throat, if they can gain con- 
trol of the Middle East oil 
spigot. - 

.. By pouring fuel: on the . 


blazing passions of the Ira- 
nian mobs through their in- 
flammatory broadcasts, the 
Russians have been trying 
to force a complete break in 
, U.S.-lranian relations. Hop- 
: ing to provoke a permanent 
cut-off of all trade with the 
UB., the Soviets are seeking 
to isolate and weaken the 
Khomeini regime, which 
they deeply distrust for its- 
religiously motivated anti- 
communism. - 
Simultaneously in north- 
ern Iran the Soviets have 
officially espoused the cause 
of Kurdish autonomy and* 
covertly support the Marxist 
oriented Kurdish' Demo- 
cratic Party; American . 
columnists who urge U.S. 
aid to Kurdish independ- 
ence should realize that an 
ethnically divided Iran is - 
likely to relapse into the 
chaos that will- give the 
Communist Tudeh party its 
best- chance of coming to 
power. 

Across the Persian Gulf 
on the Arabian Peninsula, 
the Soviets have pulled off a 
-little noted master stroke. 
They negotiated a large- 
grant of military equipment 
to the North Yemen regime, 
to which last spring the Car- 
ter administration rushed 
American arms to rescue it 
'from a Soviet-sponsored at- 
tack by South Yemen. 

The North Yemenis will 


now be more dependent on | 
Russian arms and advisers. i 
- With their solid base in | 
South Yemen guaranteed by 
a new treaty and thousands j 
of advisers, the Soviets are i 
extending their influence 
up the peninsula to the con- 
sternation of Saudi Arabia 
and Oman. 

Carter is urged by some 
advisers to respond to this 
multi-pronged threat by 
: agreeing to the 5 per cent in- 
crease in the defense budget 
called for by Sen. Sam Nunn, 
IMSa. On th e basis of the lat- 
est ClA esttmati^ oi soviet 
military spending in the 
next decade, these ^ aide? 
calculate that Carter^s cur- 
.renUy proposed increase ini 
our military budget of 3 per | 
cent a year will leave tne| 
U.S. spending half as much I 
as the soviets over the 10- 
year perio d. I 

As new mobility is built 
into American forces by 
budget increases, the need ; 
for joint contingency plan-j 
" ning with Saudi Arabia and 
Oman is seen as urgent and{ 
more likely to be acceptable- 
to the Arabs in the face of 
the Soviet advance. 

Through measures such: 
as these Carter has an oppor- 
tunity to rally behind him' 
an aroused American elec-- 
toirate. He has thechance.toi 
pre-empt Reagan on the: 
right and to isolate Kennedy 
'ontheleft . ! 

But even aides close to ! 
Carter are not sure that he 
can free himself from the 
grip of past illusions in time - 
to fiaaks this choice. : 
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PERISCOPE i 

...i 


THEMENBSMND THE OCCUPATION 

European intelligence sources believe some of those who seized the 
U,S. Embassy in Teheran are not “students” but Marxist Fedayeen 
leaders. Working from pictures of the men who still hold 49 
Americans hcSEfege, the^ sources think they recognize well-trained 
Fedayeen velttotlof last winter’s revolution against the Shah. 
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Ayatollah Portrait: 
Iron-Willed Fanatic 

Proud. Revengeful. Suspicious. 
Stubborn. Filled with a rage that 
only an elderly, self-centered reli- 
gious fanatic can engender. 

That is the psychological portrait 
of Iran’s Ayatollah Khomeini as 
painted by American intelligence. 
experts seeking some way to deal 
with the man who holds the future 
of the U.S. diplomats in his hands. 

President Carter has studied at 
least three such Khomeini profiles 
in an effort to leam what makes the 
Iranian religious leader tick. Among 
the findings — 

Spirit of revenge. An absolutist 
Shiite Moslem and a proud Iranian 
nationalist, the 79-year-old Ayatol- 
lah still bums with anger over being 
forced to spend 15 years in exile for 
protesting the Shah’s rule and Iran’s 
close connection with the United 
States. 

He is obsessed with what he views 
as the Shah’s treason and with U.S. 
impact on Iran’s history and cus- 
toms. His goal is to purge his nation 
of decadent Western ways. 

Above all, the spirit of revenge 
runs deep within Khomeini. Says 
one American authority: “The Aya- 
tollah is a man with a great deal^of 
hate in his heart.” 

Adding to Khomeini’s hatred of 
the Shah is the mysterious death in 
Iraq in 1977 ofMustafa, the elder of 
his two sons. Although Mustafa was 
listed as dying of natural causes, 
many Iranians believe that he was, 
in fact, murdered by secret agents 
of the Shah. 

The Ayatollah views the world in 
black and white. One is either for 


him or against him. There is no mid- 
dle ground. Believing that he is di- 
vinely inspired, Khomeini is certain 
he knows God’s will and sees no rea- 
son to negotiate or compromise. 
When things do not go as he ex- 
pects, he blames a Satanic plot. 

He has a will of iron. Just as he is | 
resolved to force the Shah to face 
Shiite justice in Iran, he is deter- j 
mined that Iran conform to the stark 
moral codes and harsh penalties of i 
Shiite doctrine. 

Most interviewers have found the I 
Ayatollah to be a taciturn, enigmatic 
man. He sits with eyes half shut, giv- 
ing monosyllabic answers or saying 
nothing at alL It is as if he were only 
tolerating the visitor because some- 
one close to him told him to do so. 

But he caimot be intimidated, and 
he cares little about what the out- 
side world thinks of him. 

Intelligence analysts point out 
that the Shiites are influenced 
strongly by oriental mysticism and 
authoritarianism and emphasize 
martyrdom. The Ayatollah himself 
has proclaimed: “We welcome any 
opportunity for sacrificing our 
blood. Our nation looks forward to 
an opportunity for self-sacrifice and 
maii^dom.” j 

Analysts speculate that Khomeini 
may himself be seeking some sort of 
martyrdom as final proof of his spiri- i 
tual credentials. In the view of 
some, he could also be suffering 
from a degree of age-related mental 
degeneration. 

Behind takeover. Khomeini is 
perceived as being a generalist who 
is politically naiVe and does not like 
to deal in details. 'This leads to confu- 
sion among his foUowers and con- 
vinces at least one analyst that he ^ 
may not always know what his fol- 
lowers are doing in his name. , 



But few intelligence e.x,- 
perts doubt that the Ayatol- | 
lah inspired the takeover of ^ 
the U.S. Embassy b^ause his 
revolution was waning and 
needed an infusion of emo- 


tion. There is agreement that 
he could end the siege any 
time he wishes. 


Before that happens, in the . 
view of Americans who have 


studied him, the Ayatollah 
must be convinced that his 


actions are injuring the Irani- 
an people. He regards them 
as his children and might re- 
spond in a more reasoned 
way if convinced that their 
future was threatened. 
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Washington 


President Carter has spent hours read- 
ing iotelligence reports that paint a 
psychological profile of Iran’s Ayatol- , 
lah Khomeini as "irrational but ve^ 
crafty,” with "a mind affect^ by I 
age.” Still, advisers grumble: "None I 
of the reports tell you what to do. ! 

* i. 

A secret CIA study oa the quality of 1 
iatelligeace flowiog out of Iran be- 1 
fore the takeover of the U.S. Embas- | 
sy in Teheran found the embassy it- | 
self was a major source of | 
misinformation. The diplomats bad 
predicted U.S. -Iranian relations 
would soon improve and that a stron- 
ger American presence would be ■ 
welcomed. ^ ^ S 

In the view of U.S. intelligence offi- i 
the nearly simultaneous attacks 
by Pakistani mobs on American in- 
stallations throughout the country— 
the embassy, a consulate, library and 
cultural center— appeared too closely 
coordinated to be blamed simply on 
spontaneous responses to rumors 
about U.S. involvement in the siege 
at Mecca. 
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Khomeini s tirades spur outbreaks of mob hysteria — and bloodshed 


T he rancorous quarrel between the j 
U.S. and Iran darkened and ex- ' 
panded last week into an ever 
more perilous confrontation. 
From the U.S. came a warning of mil- 
itary force, from Iran an appeal to mob vi- 
olence. Such violence broke out from Tur- 
key to India, most seriously in Pakistan, 
w here the first American blood was shed. 
And by this time Iran’s fire-eating Ay- 
atullah RuhoUah Khomeini had become 
so extreme, so demagogic, so streaked 
with irrationality that serious diplomats 
wondered how the breach could be re- 
paired. 'This is not a struggle between 
the United States and Iran,'* Khomeini 
declared. 'Tt is a struggle between Islam 
and the infidels.’* He repeatedly threat- 
ened that the 49 American hostages held 
in the captured UJS. embassy in Tehran 
would be tried as spies, and possibly ex- 
ecuted, if the U.S. does not send back the 
deposed Shah Mohammed Reza Pahlavi 
from the hospital in New York City. 

The While House, supported by wide- 
spread American indication ags^t the 
Iranians, responded with a warning that 
‘'the consequences of harm to any single 
hostage will be extremely grave.” Pres- 
ident Carter backed up that warning by 
ordering the 80,000-ton carrier Kitty 
Hawk and five escorting warships to speed 
from Subic Bay in the Philippines to re- 
inforce the carrier Midway and twelve 
other shii» already in the Persian Gulf 
area. Until last week, the White House 
had emphatically ruled out ail talk of us- 
ing military force against Iran; now it just 
as emphatically warned that while it was 
seeking a peaceful settlement it had “oth- 
er remedies available.” 

“Why should we be afraid?” jeered 
Khomeini. “We consider martyrdom a 
great honor.” 

Khomeini’s inflammatory rhetoric 
played a major part in the wave of Mus- 
lim fanaticism and. anti-American vi<v 
lence that swept far beyond Iran. In Saudi 
Arabia, possessor of the world’s greatest ' 
reserves of oil and American dollars, a i 
band of extreme religious zealots seized j 
the Sacred Mosque in Mecca, the holiest > 
shrine in all Islam (set World). In Pak- 
istan, a mob enraged by radio reports ! 
claiming that the U.S. Iliad inspired the at- ! 
tack on the Mecca mosque: stormed and j 
set fire to the U.S. embassy. They left the 
modernistic, 30-acre compound a gutted I 
ruin. Two Americans were killed; 90 oth- ; 
ers were rescued after seven houcs of hor- i 
ror (see following pages). Angry crowds j 


also threw rocks through the windows of 
' a U.S. consulate in Izmir, Turkey; anoth- 
er crowd chanted “Down with American 
imperialism!” outside the American em- 
bassy in Dacca, Bangladesh: demonstra- 
tors in Calcutta stoned the U.S. consul- j 
ate and burned President Carter in effigy. 
Khomeini’s reaction to the embassy at- I 
tack in Pakistan was “^eat joy” and a 
caU for all Muslims to join in an uprising 
against Western influence. 

Indeed, even while the Pakistani at- ■ 
tack was going on, Khomeini’s office 
made a statement over Iranian radio 
blaming the Mecca violence on “criminal 
U.S. imperialism.” It added: “The Mus- 
lims must . . . expect this kind of dirty act 
by American imperialism and interna- 
tional Zionism.” There was not a shred 
of evidence for the accusation, and U.S- 
State Department Spokesman Hodding' 
Carter promptly described it as an “out- I 
right, knowing he.” Indeed, the assailants f 
were fundamentalist Muslims whose op- 
position to all Western influence is sim- 
ilar to Khomeini’s archaic views. But 
though the U.S. has no quarrel with Is- 
lam, the report of UJS. complicity was 
widely beheved in Islamic countries. 

For the U.S. the immediate issue re- 
mained the 49 hostages in Tehran. Con- 
cern about their fate far overshadowed 
any relief about the return of the 13 hos- 
tages — five white women and eight black} 
men — who were freed by their captors 
and who made it home for Thanksgiving 
dinner. As the 13 stepped off the C-135 
military jet that brought them into An-! 
drews Air Force Base outside Washing- 1 
ton, dozens of relatives who had been 
flown there from all over the country 
rushed to embrace them. But the official 
welcoming could not be jubilant. Said Sec- j 
rctary of State Cyrus Vance: “Our relief j 
that you are safe is muted by our concern i 
for your colleagues who remain.” A day 
later, White House Press Spokesman Jody 
Powell announced after Carter conferred 
with his top aides at Camp David: “The 
last American hostage is just as impor- ; 
tant to us as the first.” 

Khomeini’s original threat against the 
49 was conditional: “If Carter does not re- , 
turn the Shah, it is possible that the hos- 
Uges may be put on trial,” but his in- ; 
tentions seemed clear. The prisoners, ! 
Khomeini said, were not diplomats but 
people “whose acts of espionage have 
^n proved on the basis of evidence .” If 
tne hbstoges are tried, he added, “Carter 
knows what will happen.” Iran’s Deputy 


. I 

Chief Islamic Prosecutor Hassan Ghaf-, 
farpour was explicit. If the hostages are: 
found guilty of espionage, he said7 tHey 
would be ^ex^ut^ by tlnng squad. I 
The trials pmur^biy would be heldl 
before an Islamic revolutionary court 
Like many other acts in the Muslimt 
world, the proceedings there begin with! 
a prayer “In the name of God, the com- 
passionate, the merciful” But compassion 
and mercy have scarcely been noticeable 
in Iran’s revolutionary trials. They arei 
often held at night, and the accused> 
have never yet been represented by a 
defense attorney. They may speak in' 
their own behalf, but members of the 
audience also may, and fr^uently do, 
step forward to add accusations of their 
own to those presented by the pros- 
ecutor. When ffie sentence of death is ! 
pronounced, as it has been this year i 
against more than 600 Iranians ac- i 
cused as officials and agents of the 
Shah, it is usually carried out within | 
hours. ; 


H t is possible that any Americans : 
H found guilty would be sentenced to 
B prison rather than executed, or per- 
H haps simply expelled. But the 
chances are t^t only some lower-lev- 


ekcmployees would be acquitted. To 
Western reporters. Deputy Prosecutor 
Ghaffarpour last week defined esoio - 
Mge as“the gathering of informatio n i 
for use in ho^ile operations militar y, 
^onomic, poucical and osvcholomcal . ^ 
etc., against the Islamic community .” ■ 
That IS broad enough to cover nearl y I 
all the intelligence-gathering function s ' 
lhat just about^very major embassy m 
the world cames out . • 

The students holding the Tehran em- 
bassy last week provided some ominous 
indications of the kind of “evidence” that 
might be produced against the Ameri- 
cans. In a courtyard decorated with por- 
traits of Khomeini, students chanting **Al- 
lahu Akbarr (God is great!) publicly 
interrogated in two groups the 13 hostages 


cP 
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who were eventually freed. Secretary Joan 
W'^lsh was qui2zed about embassy cor- 
respondence with Shahpour Bakhtiar, the 
Shah's last Prime Minister, who is now 
in exile in France. Bakhtiar asked for ma- 
terial support and intetligence on evenls 


_ 

in Iran; the embassy denied his request, 
but expressed a wish to ‘‘‘maintain 


alogue." As me cnants conunuea, vyaisB 
said the exchange was “not normal em- 
bassy correspondence." though it seem^ 
quite normal to Western diplomats in 
the crowd. The questioners implied 
\ that the US. was helping Bakhtiar en- 
; courage separatist movements. 

The students also asked pointy 
questions about millions of dollars in 
counterfeit American greenbacks, 
deutsche marks and Iranian rials that 
had been found in the embassy. They 
had been brought there by an Irani- 
an, and the embassy apparently was 
trying to track down the counterfeiters. 
Student interrogators implied that the 
embassy had been attempting to un- 
dermine the Iranian economy. “Oh 
heavens, we weren’t involved!” ex- 
claimed Walsh. The English-language 
Tehran Times, nonetheless, bannered 
a headline the next day; HOSTAGES RE- 
VEAL “PLOT” TO HIT IRAN’S ECONOMY. 

Could any of the hostages actually 
be CIA employees? The U.S. is saying 
absolutely nothing about that possibil- 
ity, but all major countries do have in- 
telligence agency personnel that work 
out of their embassies. It is a world- 
wide practice, as the Iranians know. 
Trials of any of the hostages would be 
an absolute violation of international law.! 
Accredited diplomats have immunity 
against being tried by the host country.! 

If they are suspected of espionage, the nor- ' 
mal procedure is to declare them persona 
non grata (unwelcome) and order them 
to leave the country. 

President Carter, who has put aside 
almost all other business to concentrate 
on the Iranian crisis, was in a state of 
fury. He took care not to let it show in pub- 
lic, but he did not conceal it from his aides. 
“He’s in an ice-cold rage,” reported one. 
“That look in his eyes can just chill you 
solid.” Carter reacted to the first threats 
of spy trials for the hostages by autho-j 
rizing Press Secretary Powell to release a t 
statement asserting that “worldwide out- j 
rage . . . would be greatly heightened.” | 
T hen he received a full CIA translation of j 

Ayatullah Khomeini’s which in- 

ciuaea an mcredidle taunt. ^lie President, 
said Khomeini, “knows that he is beat- 
ing an empty drum. Carter does not 
have the guts to engage in a military [ 
operation.” | 




Meeting Carter Turner, Brown, Jows, Mowdale, Bfzezlnski, Vance 

Rewriting a sentence to make clear the U.S. can use force. 


EXCERPT 
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Administration oflScials maintained that I 
the inteliigeficc duties of the Teheran em-» | 



bassy had been cut back after the revolution 
that overthrew the Shah last February, 
precisely to avoid espionage charges from 
the suspicious new Islamic regime. One 
official said tlatly that no agents of the 
Central Intelligence Agency or the Defense 
Intelligence Agency were assigned to Tehe* 
ran ai the time of the take-over. “You 
couldn’t hnd an embassy that could be 
accused of espionage with less factual basis 
than this one/* he insisted. 


THE MOUNTAINS Back at Camp David, Car-] 
ter made something of a show out of his: 
strategy talks with top advisers. He sum- 1 
moned Vice President Walter Mondale,: 
Secret^ Vance, national-security adviser - 
Zbigniew Brzezinski, CIA chief Stansfield 
Turner and Joint Chiefs of Staff chairman 
Gen. David Jones, and for only the second 
time in his Presidency he allowed news 
photographers into Camp David. After 
coming down from the mountain, Defense 
Secretary Harold Brown ordered an indefi- 
nite susp^ion of flight training for 236 
Iranian pilots in the U.S. He also directed 
that they be allowed to continue classroom 
studies — evidently to discourage the train- 
ees from returning to Iran to practice their 
skills against the U.S. 


EXCERPTS 
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article appeared BALTIMORE SUN 

ON PAGEs^r^s: 29 NOVEMBER 19T9 


Crisis in Iran 



ByBKNnVBLWIOOIlOII ;; 

WtuUmg it m BittumcfVmSum I, 
Wasbingtoa— Tht Imiaa emit has 
confirmed administrafliia wtlmates that 
SALT n will go vnr to 19M— hot the 
Vlhita Homo bdiofos a^^noaoiiablf satis* 
faetMT^ end to th».arisis will impovo 
dunces for Senate appnraL ' 

Llord Cstlar. the Pnaidenrs counsel 
and chief strategist in sdling tee strata 
arms lindtetioa treaty, said jesterd^r “I 
wish I coaid bottliT this i^arcnt natemal 
and legislatlvo nnity created Iqr teohold> 
ing of UR, hostages inTehran. 

That naood could bttyhtea prospects for 
SALT n as.wdl as ter increased. arms 
spending, he maintained. Bo said the ad* 
niinistratioa’s proposals , ter synteetie 
fuels and for an energy mobilization board 
already had pidted ity additional congrestj 
sional votes becanse of tee baa sitnation. . 

Mr. CnUcr said cnisideration of tea- 
windfall profits tax bUl pcobaUy wouhT 
take another wedc or loogsr. Then tet 
strategie arms debate woold taka throe or 
four weeks, according to Senator Robert 
C Byrd (D, W.Va.), tee majority l*«dsr. 

Thera has been no decision so far on 
wheteer todday snbmisskin of the traaty 
totbeSenatebecanaaofthahostageaitea* 
Non. ba went on. The tyMStioo is iriieteer 
the matter would got tell attantiewjwhila 
the hostages arastUhdd; ^ - . 


But there is. no doubt now that tea - 
treaty vote will coma next year. Mr. Cat^ 

ler said to reporters at breakfast 

“If Iran works oot reasonably satisfao* 

torily. U could help SALT. ... But if we 
should somehow get crossways with tea 
Soviet Umott on it it could complieate 
matters.” he explained,. ' 

The Washington lawyer, vdw took over 
SALT guidance duty this summer and b^ 
raipa tbo Presideot^s couosd S^tamber 
1. said ha bad tee impression that recently 

the Soviet sida has “behaved correctly” te 
the im situation, strident mrti* 

Amoicaa broadeasta from within the 
Soviet Union have- boooma> “m uA more ■ 
moderate'*,hasaid.' „ 

The arms treaty is ”vety much Y baa 

' ganm still to be i^yed,” ha stated'in r^ ; 
sponsa to- oucstioos about how tea Senate 
vote might break dowit & said ha bfansrif > 
favored gnng a hea d with it, even t h o ugh 
the admiidshnUioa' is not. assured of .tea 
votes necessary for approval, ■ -- - 

He pointed out that if tea treaty wore 
rejected, it could be brought up again and 
again in later effmts at passage. 

Thera are about 10 senators who can* 
not be- counted on mther sida untiL the 
votes are cast, be estimatedi It la possible 
/that some “killer amendments!* .could 
threaten tee' . treaty's substance, sufR*-. 
ciently to bring up the question of whether 
to push for passage as soon as passible or - 
‘ to delay a vote ) ^ 
Mr. Cutler's tytenism that the ban - 
crisis could help SALT Ilprotyects was- 
based on his belief teat the hostagf sitna*- 
tion assured more congressi on a l support 
for high^arms spending; Soma senators 
have conditioned tear possible- votes for 
tea treaty on a parailel conomitment to 
boostiim military strength to deal with 
T"Third*Worid situations’' comparable to 
thatiulrui** .v. - . ‘ 

t<. Tha'^taation*.teec<,“has probably 
.daved. our iniads,'’.he said. “Americans. 
' always resp o nd better to Grisia.tiMn 
5* or.l ^v ean issnes. 
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inionsi 


SAUr mjPhase n 




T he Senate Foreign Relation* Committee ploa half the submarine-launched halhstic* 
has approved SALT- H and it rum goee^^n miaeile* (SIMM’s) beca^ half the^ boaU are 

to the floor. The nation approaches in port for refit at any tim* — i^ 60 percent 

1 moment because tbe doci*csan*!.j!t.a®:^^i^ tb^'JBi^.Aoab#** J>e*a»a* thatiportk»ie 


fearful moment .becatm 

clearly mcompabble witn U. 

The merits of an arms - trea^ are' best/j^f’ 
analyzed by eremining the destroctiva power 
allowed each of the patties; SALT H counts 
the wrong things — strategic launchers rather : .. 
than warheads. ^ ^ , 

Under its terms, the numben of 'laundiers ~ 

allowed (2,400 now, 2,250 later)'is ^ual, cer- . ‘ 
tainly. But the aggregate firepoww is not^ The 
Soviet Union would retain 3^ heavy balliatie , 
missiles. The United States has nonet The. ^ 
USSR would be allowed to deploy 4, 6 and 1& 
warheads aboard each' of il3 SSlTs, SSlO’s,. 
and SSlS’s,. respectively. Thr United States 
could put only three warheads aboard its ' 
multiple independently-targetable reentry ‘ 
vehicles (MIRV’s). It would make it impossi- 
ble for America to have mora than 550 inter- 
continental ballistic missilee (ICBM’s) t^t 
are MIRV’d by 1985 when the treaty^ e^ires. 

But Russia will have 820.. 

Russia’s firepower- advantage isv starkly 
apparent. . 

If there is a strategic arms race,/the United 
States hasn’t engaged in it for;.thh- past seven 
years.. The Soviet Union. modemizes.r and 
rearms 150 to 200 ICBM,s^ a'year..r''Ziie.' 
U.S; buUds none.,^lii:;W2;, thevUSSR hads 
1,600 nuclear warheads for.- its ICBM’s^f the:'. 
U.S. had 2,154. In the early lOdO’s, the USSR 
will have between 6,500'and 9,200 wariieads. 

The UB. would still’ have thssame old ^154. 
Some arms race. • - f ! ' 

Liberals a^et thid if- either-^untiy can 
destroy the cities and economy of the btoer • 
with 10 warheads,^ it doesn’t matter that the 
enemy has 100. This is absolutely not true. 
Sometime during the 1980’8, the USSR will 
have the capability of destroying 90 percent of 
America’s limd-based ICBM’s.in a flrst strike. 


noton alert and therefore <m the groimd. 

To achieve* the mass destructioi^bC 
p ca’s-' strategio^ weapmry, the Soviet .Unkm. 
// would require only one-fifth to. one-third of^ 
its MIRV’d missiles. Would a president of the 
. United States, so stripped of hianuclear forces 
elect' to fire a weak retaliatory yoUey^. . . or 
' . would he submit to atomic’ blackmail to save 
America’s cities? ' - - 

. r No president should ever be placed in suds 

- 'u agonizing situation. And yet.: SALT 11. 
./ would effectively set the stage for sudr a 

- coi^c dilemma. - . 

. : , Verification is the most serious issue of alL 
If compliance can’t be verified, the treaty is 
meaningless. And this treaty can’t be-verified. 
There is no provision in it for on-site inspeo- 
tion. The nations are to rely on satellites and' 
their photographs. Yet the USSR has demon-'J 
.. strated that it can blind and destroy- Ameri- ; 
’ can satellites. Of course Moscow-, offers » 
gentlmnan’s promise not to do souSoms guan^ 
antee.- 

. , Other factors have destroj^' altmmativa l 
means to check co mplianc e. The eiectroniCH 


-.. ~l{^nn« posts in Irm and Turkey- have bewi 


lost; and' the imst- Watergate period was a 
r .bloodl»to for w’intelligen^rothejmg sy^ 
/ ::. .tent,.whlch has been rendered so ineffective it 
'^ failed for several years to detect the presence 


of a full Soviet anny brigade in Cub^. a pid- 


dling 90 miles from American shores.. . . 

There are many other reasons to-reject t^ 

. agreement- But just the few^ cited above 
should persuade any conscientious senator to 
vote*, against ratificatum — - except, perhaps, 
for those individuals who have been totalljH 
mesmerized by the inane idea that even an 
anti-U.SJ treaty is better than no treaty at alL 
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SAN DIEGO UNION 
15 November 1979 


Still A Bad Bargain 


. The dovish Senate Foreign Re* 
iations Committee has marched 
obediently to the Carter adminis* 
tration’s drum, recommending 
ratification of tb® SALT II treaty 
after protecting it from any 
amendment that would annoy 
the Soviet Onion. In doing so, the 
committee alienated several 
moderates and the final vote on 
the treaty was 9^, less than a 
two-thirds majority and hardly a 
resounding endorsement of 
SALT II's terms. 

It the Carter administration 
pursues the same all-or-nothing 
strategy on the Senate floor, it 
may win the battles over amend- 
ments only to find itself without 
the minimum 67 votes required 
far ratification. 

As for the treaty itself, all of 
its least defensible provisions 
are fully intact, thanks to the 
dominant Frank Church-George 
McGovern wing of the Foreign 
Relations Committee. 

The Soviets* gro wing fleet of 
supersonic Backfire bombers re - 
mains exempt from treaty limits 
despite the recent testimony of a 
senior Defense Intelligenc e 
Agency official that this aircraft 
is capable of reaching ‘•virtuall y 
all targets in the United States ’* 
without refueling. The commit- 
tee’s rejection of an amendment 
requiring that the Backfires be 
counted toward SALT limits also 
contradicts the unanimous view 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

No matter, the Carter adminis- 
tration and the Kremlin are as 
one in insisting that any change 
in treaty terms constitutes a 
“killer amendment” that would 
wreck SALT II and vastly dimin- 


ish, if not predude, chances for 
further Soviet-American arms 
negotiations. 

The committee resisted even 
stronger pressure for an amend- 
ment granting the United States 
the right to possess the kind of 
super-heavy missiles specifically 
reserved for the Soviets under 
SALT II. In opposing this alto- 
gether-reasonable amendment, 
administration spokesmen ar- 
gued lamely that, Decause the 
United States has no plans to 
buiid such a missiie during SALT 
II’s six-year life span, nothing is 
lost by surrendering the ri^t to 
do so. Aside from the unfor- 
tunate negotiating precedent 
thus established, no one from the 
White House has e.^plained why 
the Soviet Union should be per- 
mitted the exclusive right to a 
force of 308 heavy ICBMs so 
powerful that it alone exceeds 
the aggregate deliverable mega- 
tonnage of the 1,034 U.S. land- 
based missiles. 

The heavy-missile amendment 
died on an 8-7 vote, a margin that 
fortunately guarantees its 
reappearance on the Senate 
floor. 

An identical 8-7 vote turned 
back another amendment intend- 
• ed to close one of the treaty’s 
most dangerous loopholes — its 
utter silence on the question of 
stockpiling ICBMs. The Soviets 
are known to have at least 1,000 
reserve ICBMs not counted 
toward SALT limits because the 
treaty restricts only the numbers 
of conventional missile “launch- 
ers’* and other strategic delivery 
systems, not the weapons them- 
selves. 


Thus, while the United States 
'has only a minimum reserve of 
spare missiles and has closed its 
only Minuteman production line, 
the Soviet Union is free to contin- 
ue turning out intercontinental 
ballistic missiles like sausages, 
to borrow the late Nikita Khru- 
shchev’s apt phrase. 

Incredibly, the committee 
even rejected an amendment 
that would have denied the Sovi- 
ets the right to keep .s<)me, of 
their missile test data secret 
despite fact teat access to 
this information is critical to 
treaty verification. This was too 
much for the Senate’s leading 
expert on .verification. Sen. John 
Glenn, D-Ohio. lie voted against 
the treaty .en grounds fnat Soviet 
compliance could not be ade- 
quatdy monitored. 

As a sop to treaty opponents. 
Sen. Church agreed t^support a 
laundry list of mostly cosmetic 
“understandings, declarations, 
and reservations’- tacked, onto 
the ratification resolution. Only 
two of these 20 unilateral state- 
ments require Moscow’s agree- 
ment; the res.t either have noth- 
ing to do with the treaty i^lf or 
are not binding on the Soviet 
Union. ■ ' ' \ 

In sum, the treaty now pre- 
sented to the full Senate is no 
better than the poor bargain 
signed by Jimmy Carter, last 
June in Vienna. Its deficiencies, 
inequalities, and loopholes are 
such that it can neither impose a 
stable nuclear balance nor sig- 
nificantly slow a strategic-arms 
competition that the Soviet 
Union is clearly winning. 
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By Raymond Coffey y ■ 

Chic*9o Trib«nt Pw» S»fvie» J. 

WASHINGTON— The five higl^ 
ranking civilian Defense* Department 
flcials in the Ford administrathm » -led 
by former Defense Secretary Donakjsi'?^ 

‘ Rumsfeld* Monday urged^, that tbe’Sen*' . 
ate reject the new ^ategic arms i 

tions [S^T II J treaty ^with the So^etj; 
Union. '' : ' =-=? 

They also charged, the Carteradminis-^- 
tration * is pursuing potentially - ‘*cata^ 
strophie^’ defense policies that have *'se^ 
the stage for the politico-inilitazy inferi*' 
onty4)f the United ^tatea^izr the early te 


md-1980V^ - -- 

-Joining Rumsfeld in the assault on the 
SAi;r II treaty were Gov. ^^Hiam P. 
Clements of Texas, former deputy seerfr* 
iary of defense under President Ford, 
and Martin R. Hoffmaxv J. William Mid* 
dendorf; and Thomas C. Reed* the for- 
mer :* secretaries, respectivdy, of the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force. • . 

^ PresM^ Carter hopes to win rafiRc^ 
tion of the treaty-before the end of this j 
year. But ratification wilhrequire a two- i 
thirds^vote -of * approval? in the Senate j 
and theiouteome ^ the stroggla is^con• j 
jndertdtmcertaht r I 

RTrvrsvFm'SAm hA and his,' former 


Pentogon Colleagues* coDsideF the treaty 
/'a ‘*bad- bargain** for this country. He 
said they also '’strongly disagree” with 
those who argue thaftbis is not a good 
treaty” but that it is •'better than, none 
at all.” , 

Eumsfeld;aiso rejected Carter admin^ 
istration arguments that^ defeat of the 
’ treaty would cause the NATO alliance to 
^unravel’* and said :''the alliance is not 
that fragiler” ^ y • 

Hoffman argued^ that the^ tentative 
agreement reached by former; President 


Ford in 1974 was "superior” to the trea- | 
ty concluded by Carter. ' 

He noted that the 1374 accord left 
open for further negotiation both. the/ 
Soviets’ modem Backfire bomber and' 
cruise missiles, in whkh the UB. has a. 
technologicai lead. ... .. 

But the Backfire now is left out of the 
formal treaty and is subject* only to in- 
formal restrictions contained in a state- 
ment by Soviet President Leonid Brezh- 
nev, Hoffman said, while cruise missiles 
are included in treaty restraints, ^ . 

REED CHARGED that Carter admin-' 
istration defense policies have made the'' 
case for SALT II even weaker than it 
was under Ford. The Ford negotiations, 
he noted for example, were conducted, 
against 'a backgroiuod of commitment to 
build a modem new manned bomber,, 
theB-1. 

Carter has canceled that program and 
has caused crucial delays in develop- 
ment jsf the jaew Trident nuclear sobip^ 

rine program-and the new* mobile MX 
missile system* Reed said. / 

Clements said; he and his four col- 
leagues,, who appeared at. a joint press t 
conference here, had ail supported nu- j 
clear arms limitation treaties. 


- But SALT II, he said, "does not repre- 
;senta net improvemne’f over the ac- 
cords Ford negotiated at Vladivostok 
and should be-rejected* J 


CLEMENTS ALSO called for immedl- 
. ate and major increases in defense 
spendings to "recover from the false 
economies”:, ot^ the - Carter, administra«i 
tion.. He -said ' even> the- 5 per cent In- 
crease, aft<^ inflation, being discussed' 
nowby the. administration "falls far* 
short of the'*t^e defense needs of thei 
country.” ^ 

A 3 pepceni increase would amount to 
roughly $6.3 billion more in defense 
spending a yeair; Qements said. What is 
needed, he said; is an increase of $20 to 
$25 billion peryear for the next couple-** 
of years at least 
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SALT Treaty: j 
A matter of verification! 


By Sen. Richard SSchweiker ^ 

Debate about verification of Soviet 
compliance with SALT D misses the 
bottom line when it focuses solely on 
U.S. monitoring capabilities and 
overlooks the extent to* which the 
treaty's provisions can. or will be 
enforced. 

Effective strategic arms control 
depends largely on the ability-of 
each party to verify independently 
the other's compliance with the 
agreements. Reliable monitoring 
procedures are essential to enhance 
confidence in the limitations on stra- 
tegic nuclear forces and. to. guard 
against the '"creeping circumvent 
tions” which could change the pre- 
vailing military balance. 

Discussion of the verifiability of 
SALT II has tended to focus primarily 
on how adequately the treaty can be 
monitored by current US. ""national 
technical means*" such as photo 
reconnaissance satellites and elec* 
tronic intelligence gathering sys* 
terns. ‘ 

- This concentration on narrow 
technical criteria is insufficient 
Resolving the complex- verification 
question demands that due consider- 
ation be given an equally criticaL 
though more subtle aspect the exr 
tent to which the treaty's provisions 
would be effectively enforced. . 

Since arms control is part of a 
broader political relationship be- 
tween the superpowers, it follows 
that enforcement of sp^ic agree- 
ments will involve pbliticai* judg- 
ments about sometimes ambiguous 
technical data. No matter how sophis-' 
ticated our intelligence capabilities, 


therefore, the verifiability of SALT II 
ultimately depends on the nature of 
our potential responses to alleged 
* Soviet violations^ 

Yet how willing would an adminiSf 
tration be to ' enforce a treaty in 
whose negotiation and continued 
viability it has a pronounced politi- 
cal stake? Given the enormous im- 
portance President Carter has attach- 
ed to SALT ratification, it would not 
be unreasonable to speculate that the 
political incentives to suppress or 
downplay evidence of Soviet viola- 
tions not considered - strategically 
""significant" would be quite strong 
i 'Fhe manner in which verification 
is defined with respect to SALT H 
raises disturbing questions. Whereas 
adequate_yerUi^tion once required 
an assurance fr om US. intelligence 
agencies tha t any soviet aitempts to 
circumvent a treaty would be detect- 
ed, it now requires only that cheat- 
ing serious enough to alter the strate- 
gic balance be discovered in time to 
assure an appropriate US. ire^nse. ' 
^The basis for determining adequa- 
cy therefore becomes quite subject 
tive, depending on one's perception 
of the strategic balance and what 
kinds -of treaty violations would be 
destabilizing. 

There is, of course, no guarantee 
that ""strategically significant" cheat- 
ing would be detected in a timely 
manner, if at all. Moreover, there is 
no necessary correlation between a 
treaty item's verifiability and its stra- 
.. tegic significance. Even apparently 


■ minor Soviet circumventiofis, if 
undetected or tolerated for political 
reasons, could pose potenti^ly dan- 

- gerous strategic risks. 

So where and when does one draw ' 
: the line in deciding which kinds of 
violations (assuming they can be 
: discovered) are both strategically 
significant and politically accept-^ 
able? Or does the conclusion of a 
long-sought arms control treaty justi- i 
fy side-stepping crucial ""gray areas" i 
: that may affect both the strategic 
balance and the treaty's overall veri- I 

fiability? ^ - 

. The compromise under which Sovi. 

’ et missile test telemetry ""unrelated 

- to SALT" may be encrypted is indica- 
tive of the type of problems created i 
by qmck-fix solutions to longer-term 
political and strategic issues. The 
telemetric data received from mis- 
sile flight tests enable the US, to 
gauge certain qualitative^ character- 
istics, such as range, warhead accu^ 
racy, and throw-weight. 

Previous Soviet practice of encod- 
ing some of the data was originally 
rebuked by the U5.as a po^ble vio- 1 
lation of the ban on ""deliberate con-^ 
cealment measures" which could 
impede SALT verification. 

But how the Soviets are (o be per- 
mitted to decide which telemetry can 
be encoded. How can the US. be cer- 
tain some of the data are not related: 
to SALT verificatioa and are not stra* 
tegically significant? How does one 
know what one does hot know? The 
administration claims all telemetry 
is required for verification purposes^ 
and that, in any event; we will apply 
a strict standard in determining the i 
nature of. the. informationv being 

COMTIMUES 
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denied us by Soviet encryption. j 

Such an intriguing stance begs | 
certain inevitable questions. Given 
the anticipated Soviet rebuttal to any ; 
charge that something illicit may 
have occurred, how do we prove that 
the encrypted telemetry is signifi- 
cant. especially when in many cases 
we might not even be certain what il 
was we were attempting to prove 
exsied? Or would Soviet intransi*' 
gence progressively result in the 
United States' being forced to dis- 
prove to skeptics that a significant ; 
violation had taken place? Moreover,^ 
how can potential politicai challeng- 
es to suspicious Soviet encryptloa 
practices (and Moscow’s interpretsh 
tion of the significance of the same) 
be posed in the Standing Consulta^ 
tive Commission (SCO without » 
veaiing US, sources and methods of 
detection? , 

Beyond identifying questionable 
Soviet practices in the SCC, what 
would constitute an appropriate 
response to alleged violations? j- . " ~ 

When the Carter Administration: 
r asserts that Soviet violations of the 
pledges made on deployment of Iher 
Backfire bomber would be sufficient 
cause for unilateral U.S abrogation of 
SALT IL the threat lacks cr^biUty^^ 
This is because the treaty’s domestic, 
political importance; as well as the 
administration’s belief that detente 
without SALT is impossible, argue: 
against their adopting what would- 
ultimately considered an illegitimate* 
response. Indeed, a willingness ^ to: 
rationalize ’’minor” incidents might, 
well increase if. larger political inter- 


ests were perceived to be threatened 
by aggressively pursuing suspicious 
Soviet activities. 

The recent controversy over the \ 
presence of a Soviet combat brigade 
in Cuba is instructive. After stating 
that the “status quo” was “unaccepf 
table,” the President, despite earlier ; 
claiming “persuasive evidence,’^ 
chose to acquiesce and implied that a * 
firmer res^nse would have meant 
“a return to the Cold War,” and the 
endofSALT. 

In the process of taking certain 
compensatory measures, the “status 
quo” was redefined to reflect unilat- 
eral American actions, instead of 
indicating any Soviet move to re^: 
dress the initial provocation. Can it 
be confidently predicted that the 
administration wouldn’t react simi- 
larly in the face of repeated Soviet- 
denials of certain questionable activ-' 
ities related to SALT II itself? . r:. r 

f J . 

Our willingness to enforce SALT n 
is the key to determining the pact’s 
verifiability. The ^nate’s obligation 
to examine thoroughly our technical i 
verification capabilities should not i 
be allowed to obscure the impor* I 
*tance of, or deflect attention from,' 
the enforcement issue, which. Uke. 
the treaty itself, is ultimately politi- 
cal. 

(Sen. Richard S. Schveiker repre: 
sents Pennsylvania in the US ^n- 
atej ' • _ ‘‘,' 
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A SALT DEBATE: 
CONTINUED SOVIET DECEPTION 

DAVID S. SULLIVAN 



THE AUTHOR: Mr. Sullivan is Legislative Assistant for 
Military Affairs to Senator Gordon J. Humphrey. He served 
as a strategic and Soviet foreign policy analyst in the 
Central Intelligence Agency from 1971 to 1978. A grad- 
uate of Harvard University and Columbia University, he has 
written extensively on international relations and militar}' 
affairs. He is active in the U.S. Marine Corps Reserve. 


IN BRIEF 

Not only was the United States deceived by the Soviet Union in SALT I, but that deception, which 
has since been acknowledged by former American officials who were its victims, is compounded in j 
the SALT II Treaty. Soviet deception has embraced not only negotiation tactics, but also active con- | 
cealment of offensive programs. The triumph of those tactics is a SALT II Treaty that seems to 
guarantee an overwhelming Soviet strategic superiority, with all of its implications, for the 1980s. 


M r. Slocombe’s rebuttal to this author’s 
original article is welcome, because 
controversy can help to iUuminate 
the issues of the day — especially as complex an 
issue as SALT. Moreover, this reply permits an 
elaboration of some of the themes expressed in 
the original article. 

The reader should be aware of what is prob- 
ably a fundamental philosophical disagreement 
between Mr. Slocombe and the present author 
about the political significance of strategic nu- 
clear power. Thus, an Adelphi Paper composed 
by Mr. Slocombe in 1971 addressed the implica- 
tions of U.S.-Soviet strategic parity, but it car- 
ried the underlying theme that the United States 
could safely tolerate a decline of its strategic 
posture into a form of minimum deterrence.^ 
By contrast, I believe that the United States 
should maximize its strategic power in order to 


sustain its technological lead and to ensure the 
’’extended deterrent” over U.S. alliance com- ; 
mitments in Europe and Asia. If U.S. strate^c | 
superiority is irrevocably forfeited, however, I 
then the maintenance of world peace demands I 
that we settle for nothing less dian a strategic j 
equality that is strictly applied to all categories j 
of strategic power. A corollary belief is that, ! 
while arms control can be a vital element in : 
shoring up an increasingly unstable interna- ’ 
tional system, it can play this stabilizing role ^ 
only if negotiated agreements adhere strictly to | 
the principles of equality and mutual restraint. , 

I 

The Soviet Union’s SS-J9 Deception ' 

The crux of Mr. Slocombe’s critique is di- 
rected to what I deemed in my article a blatant . 
case of Soviet deception in SALT I: namely, the 
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ongoing deployment of the SS-19 "heavy” 
ICBMs. The SS-19s are a pivotal factor in the 
growth of the Soviet counterforce threat, be- 
cause the missiles today comprise about one 
half of this threat. 

Mr. Slocombe contends that there was no 
Soviet negotiating deception in May 1972 re- 
garding the SS-19 — that the Soviets told us in 
May 1972 “quite precisely,” “quite clearly” and 
“explicitly” about the SS-19's large size and 
heavy throw-weight. Ambassador Gerard Smith 
(Chief of the U.S. delegation in SALT I) has 
made the same allegation.^ 

Yet, such notions regarding Soviet negotiat- 
ing candor fly in the face of all the available 
evidence. Dr. Kissinger’s statements in 1972 
and 1975 with respect to the SS-19, cited in the 
original article, clearly indicate that Kissinger 
did not know about the large size of the SS-19 
in May 1972. 

If, on the other hand, Mr. Slocombe’s conten- 
tions were accurate and Kissinger did know of 
the SS-19’s large size in May 1972, the implica- 
tion would be that Kissinger knowingly misrep- 
resented U.S. knowledge of the SS-19 to the 
Congress in 1972 and again in 1975. The im- 
plication would be, indeed, that Kissinger sup 
pressed or covered up information on the SS-19 
to delay U.S. recognition of its large size. 

We need not engage in such speculation, 
however, because additional evidence has come 
to light which shows clearly that U.S. SALT I 
negotiators were guilty of naivete rather than 
ex post facto misrepresentation. Ambassador 
Smith’s New York Times article, the sole cita- 
tion in Slocombe’s article, contains only half of 
the fascinating story. It is true that in early 
May 1972 the Soviets informally told U.S. SAL"! 
negotiators that they had under development 
two new missiles, now known as the SS-19 and 
SS-17, which were represented by them as 
somewhat larger than the SS-11 ICBM. Yet, 
the Soviets deliberately misled their American 
counterparts with respect to the real sizes of the 
new missiles and Moscow’s commitment to 
their deployment.* 

Indeed, the Soviets added a touch of irony to 
their deception when they tried in May 1972 
to justify their refusal to agree to a definition 
of a heavy ICBM by arguing that such a defini- 
tion was unnecessary because both sides already 
knew which ICBMs were heavy and which were 
light. In a similar deceptive vein, the Soviets 


also hinted at a possible willingness to agree to | 
a total ban on any larger missiles replacing the ' 
SS-11. From what we know in retrospect of the i 
Soviet commitment to their SS-19 program, this I 
could not have been a serious gambit, and it : 
was clearly designed to strengthen the miscon- { 
ceptions of the American negotiators. | 

Was U.S. intelligence deceived? In 1971, ■ 
USAF intelligence warned of the likelihood that j 
the Soviets would replace their small SS-11 
missiles with a much larger, heavier missile. 
Yet, this warning went unheeded, and in 1971 
the U.S. intelligence community erroneously 
estimated that the SS-11 replacement missile 
would be a “new small ICBM.” 'This misjudg- 
ment of what was to become the large, heavy 
SS-19 persisted through the May 1972 negoti- 
ations. Indeed, even after SALT I was ratified 
and before the SS-19 was flight-tested in early 
1973, U.S. intelligence still referred to the SS-19 
as the “new small ICBM.” 

Senior policymakers in the Nixon Adminis- 
tration consistently demonstrated their miscon- 
ceptions not only regarding Soviet missile pro- 
grams, but also of the extent of the loophole 
that they left in the SALT I Interim Agreement 
for the SS-19 deployments that now threaten 
the survivability of Ae U.S. land-based ICBMs. 
We have noted Kissinger's statements to Con- 
gress on June 15, 1972, to the effect that “There , 
is the safeguard that no missile larger than the 
heaviest light missile now existing can be sub- 
stituted,” and that we had “adequate safeguard, 
against a substantial substitution of heavy mis- 
siles' for light missiles.” * 1 

Similar statements came from other Admin- \ 
istration members during the summer 1972 , 
SALT I ratification hearings. For example, on ■ 
June 6, 1972, Defense Secretary Laird said this I 
about permissible increases in missile volume: I 
“Senator Jackson ... I believe that any growth | 
of light missiles, in either diameter or depth, i 
that exceeds 10 to 15 per cent would be a vio- | 
lation of the agreement. ..." * Laird added on ' 
July 24, 1972: “. . . In no case would it be pos- 
sible for the Soviet Union to retrofit their S&l 1 , 
silos with a new significandy larger missile. . . . - 
I believe that up to a 30 per cent volume in- ; 
crease in one dimension could be possible and 
I believe anything over and above that would be ; 
a violation under the most liberal interpretadon 
of the agreement.” « 

In Ught of his later contendons, it is also in- ^ 


00 ^' 
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teresting to note a statement by Ambassador 
Smith on June 28, 1972: “Well, our position 
stated unilaterally was if they tried to deploy in 
SS-1 1 holes a missile substantially larger in vol- 
ume than the SS-11, that would be considered 
a heavy missile and would count, and would be 
a violation of the nohconversion provision.” 
When asked what the limits were on the size of 
new missiles. Smith then conceded tliat “we 
have no specific benchmark. I think we will 
have to look at what comes along.” ^ 

Mr. Slocombe, in alleging that U.S. negpti- 
ators were not deceived witli respect to the 
So\1et SS-1 9 missiles, clashes with the admis- 
sions by prominent members of the Nixon Ad- 
ministration. Thus, the then Secretary of De- 
fense Schlesinger confessed in March 1974: 
“\Miat we were unprepared for was the enor- 
mous expansion of Soviet throw-weight repre- 
sented by the SS-X-19^as the potential replace- 
ment for the SS-11. Earlier, versions of the 
SS-11 were of lesser throw-weight but the SS- 
X-19 has a throw-weight of two to three times 

as much as even the SS-1 1 Mod 3 ” * In fact, 

the SS-1 9 turned out to be 50 to 60 per cent 
larger in volume than the SS-11 and has four 
to hve times its throw-weight. 

Dr. Schlesinger added in a 1974 press con- 
ference that the SS-17 and SS-19 “can no longer 
be treated as light missiles.” Nevertheless, it 
took the United States as long as until early 
1975, after the Ford-Brezhnev meeting and the 
Vladivostok “framework,” even to question the 
Soviets about the SS-19 for the first time — 
whereupon Washington meekly retreated, con- 
ceding that the SS-19 counteiforce ICBM was a 
“light missile” after all. The Soviets have re- 
garded it as a heavy missile all along. 

Finally, we now have the (belated) testimony 
of the principal victim of the Soviet deception 
himself. In a "Meet the Press” program on 
August 12, 1979, Henry Kissinger reminisced 
as follows: 

In 1972, the Soviet Union had two missiles 
that we were aware of. The SS-11 and the 
SS-9. The SS-9 was a heavy missile. At that 
time, the biggest worry that we had — in fact, 
the only worry we had about substitution — 
was the emplacement of the SS-9 into the 
SS-1 1 silos, and we thought that we had suffi- 
cient assurance that the SS-9 — that is to say, 
the heavy missile — would not be emplaced 


into the SS-11 silo, ^\^lat we did not under- 
stand at that time and on which we had no 
evidence whatever at the time, because it 
didn’t exist, was that the Soviet Union would 
construct a missile [the SS-19] which was 
sort of half-way between the SS-1 1 and SS-9; 
that is, technically did not violate the limita- 
tions of a fifteen per cent increase, but which, 
using all the fine points of the print, was 
technically within the agreement. It was 
simply our lack of knowledge that such a 
missile existed or could be built. ... I would 
call it sharp practice [by the Soviets].* 

The CIA reportedly has reached the conclu- 
sion that “we cannot exclude the possibility that 
the Soviet leaders, if they believed they could 
succeed, would approve a program of conceal- 
ment and deception designed to help gain a 
strategic advantage over the United States.” ** 
The facts of the “heavy missile” episode in 
SALT I render this a startlingly tame judgment. 
The combination of Soviet deception and U.S. 
gullibility and negotiating sloppiness already 
has given the Soviet Union an enormous stra- 
tegic advantage — one that throws its shadow 
upon the fundamental viability of the U.S. stra- 
tegic deterrent. What would stop the Soviets 
from trying it again? 

One final observation needs to be made about 
Mr. Slocombe’s rebuttal in this context. He 
mistakenly describes the U.S. Unilateral State- 
ment D, which sought to define a heavy ICBM, 
as a “Common Understanding,” thereby missing 
the entire point. 

The Soviet SLBM Deception 

The elaborate deception by the Soviet Union 
with respect to submarine-launched ballistic 
missiles in SALT I was basically fourfold. First 
of all, the Soviets obscured from the United 
States the fact that the ceiling of 950 SLBMs 
that was agreed upon in effect represented the 
force planned by Aem for 1977. Nor did U.S. 
negotiators know that 30 old Soviet SLBMs on 
nuclear H-class submarines were hidden be- 
neath those ceilings. 

Second, the Soviets in 1972 deliberately falsi- 
fied the claim tliat they had 48 SSBNs and 768 
SLBMs operational or under construction. They 
did this in order to minimize the number of old 
ICBMs that would have to be deactivated by 
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them. The United States discovered this fact 
only in 1978. 

Third, even the compromise ceiling of 740 
SLBMs in all probability exceeded the actual 
Soviet force level in May 1972, still allowing 
them to minimize their required deactivation. 

Finally, the whole rationale of "geographical 
asymmetries” upon which the Soviets based 
their claim for Ugher SLBM ceilings than the 
United States turned out to be a sham. It was 
belied by the unveiling of the long-range SS- 
N-8 missile, which was tested only after the 
1972 SALT Summit. 

Moreover, the Soviets have concealed sub- 
marines and submarine hull sections under 
construction; they have built dummy sub- 
marines; and they have constructed berthing 
tunnels. Thus, active physical deception was 
harnessed to negotiating deceit.^* 

Mr. Slocombe concedes the fact that the 
SALT I Agreement failed to impose a freeze on 
Soviet SI^M deployment, but he argues that 
U.S. negotiators were not deceived in 1972 — 
that they knew that 62 submarines with 950 
missiles represoited the original Soviet force 
plan through 1977. He supports this contention 
with a reference to Raymond L. Garthoff, who 
was a key member of the U.S. SALT I delega- 
tion. Inexplicably, however, Mr. Slocombe ne- 
glects to mention that Garthoff made his state- 
ment about likely Soviet force goals in 1977 — 
that is, with the clear benefit of hindsight. The 
fact is that in 1972 senior U.S. officials were 
unanimous in their testimony to Congress to 
the effect that SALT would freeze Soviet SLBM 
construction — that in the absence of the 62/950 
ceiling the Soviets would construct as many as 
90 strategic submarines by 1977. Either they 
were deceived, or — ^if indeed they knew better — 
they deceived the U.S. Congress. 

Mr. Slocombe also seems to concede (at least 
by implication) the possibility that the Soviets 
in 1972 presented a false claim of the number 
of Soviet SLBMs then operational or und«r con- 
struction, but he belittles this as "not much of 
a ‘deception’.” Are we arguing about the fact 
of deception or its magnitude? 

As for the case of the SS-N-8, the long-range 
SLBM which the Soviets tested only after the 
conclusion of SALT I (and which negated the 
Soviet “geographical asymmetries” rationale for 
higher SLBM requirements), Mr. Slocombe 
avers that “There is surely no requirement for 


SALT negotiators to reveal the detailed per- ; 
formance characteristics of their systems.” This i 
goes to the heart of the U.S. debilitations in 
SALT and of a major failure of the SALT 
process. The negotiations have largely been 
conducted on the basis of U.S. data with respect 
to the strategic postures of hotk sides. Even the I 
SALT II quantitative data exchange, which j 
some have deemed a significant crack in Soviet j 
secrecy, is highly suspect. Judging from the 
Data Exchange memoranda of SALT II, the ! 
Soviets provided data about the numbers of 
their systems which could easily have been 
derived from the U.S. press. It is not surprising 
that this information is then found to be con- 
sistent with U.S. intelligence data, and therefore 
considered valid. 

As long as these one-sided groimd rules per- 
sist, the Soviets will obviously exploit them to 
the hilt. Whether this entails Soviet deception 
or U.S. self-deception is an arguable but aca- 
demic point. 

The Mobile ICBM Deception 

Mr. Slocombe has apparently misunderstood 
the points made in the original article about 
mobile ICBMs. The contention was not that the 
Soviets violated the U.S. Unilateral Statement 
with respect to mobile ICBM deployment, but 
rather that the Soviets had violated Brezhnev’s 
private pledge to President Nixon not to "build" 
mobile ICBMs. 

There is in fact solid evidence that the ; 
Soviets, in contravention of Brezhnev’s solemn ; 
pledge, have “built” and tested mobile ICBMs: i 
a large number of SS-16s.^= Moreover, the test- ! 
ing and production of the SS-16 have proceeded 
xmder cover of active concealment.^* 

Indeed, I argued in the original article that 
the covert stockpiling of mobile SS-16s by the ; 
Soviet Union constituted a potentially greater 
danger than their actual deployment today be- 
cause of the shock effect that their sudden de- 
ployment would carry in a crisis situation. It 
needs to be noted, however, that even the cur- ' 
rent deployment status of SS-16 ICBMs is in ^ 
doubt because their launchers are identical to 
those of the SS-20 intermediate-range missiles, 
which are not governed by SALT and which 
the Soviets are deploying in growing numbers. 

There is additional evidence of Soviet decep- 
tion involving mobile ICBMs. According to 
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Ambassador Smith, the Soviets told the U.S. 
negotiators in SALT I that inasmuch as the 
Interim Agreement constituted a freeze on “on- 
going programs” and since neither side had 
mobile ICBMs, “it was inappropriate to include 
them in a freeze.” “ Yet, as we now know, the 
Soviets did have a mobile ICBM program on- 
going at the time. 

The contention that the Interim Agreement 
did not constrain Soviet ICBM and SLBM pro- 
grams rests largely on two considerations. One, 
as has been alluded to already (and as Mr. 
Slocombe concedes), the SALT I ceilings on 
SLBMs coincided with Soviet SLBM force plans 
through 1977. If the Soviets endeavored (suc- 
cessfully) to avoid any real constraints on their 
SLBM programs, then it would defy all logic to 
assume that Moscow willingly agreed to con- 
straints on ICBM deployments, the most im- 
portant component of Soviet strategic forces. 

Both logic and evidence suggest, rather, that 
the Soviet Union could readily accommodate to 
the SALT I ceilings on ICBM launchers because 
of a fundamental decision, made in mid-1970, 
to enhance the Soviet ICBM force throu^ 
MIRVing rather than the quantitative addition 
of ICBM launchers. A number of factors ac- 
count for this decision. The Soviet ICBM ar- 
senal had already surpassed in number the U.S. 
ICBM launchers. Indeed, the United States was 
emphasi^g at the time qualitative improve- 
ments of its ICBM force through MIRVing, and 
the Soviet leadership obviously assigned priority 
to efforts to catch up to the United States in this 
qualitative arena. Yet, Soviet production capa- 
bilities could not provide enough missiles for 
both new launchers and the retrofitting of old 
launchers. In July 1970 the Soviets themselves 
reportedly proposed that they could accept a 
ceiling of only 300 to 350 very heavy ICBMs. 
These ntunbers probably reflected their original 
plans, and they bracket the 308 that were al- 
lowed.'* 

Raymond L. Garthoff has summed up the 
situation that obtained in early 1970 as follows: 

. . . Having surpassed the United States in 
number of ICBMs, the Soviet leaders decided 
to cease the buildup of ICBM launchers. 
After SALT began, no additional groups of 
ICBM silos were begun for a year. Indeed, 
three groups of SS-9s in early construction 
were abandoned in 1970 The Soviet ces- 


sation of its ICBM buildup was, in my view, 
intended as a “signal” in SALT, although it 
also reflected a Soviet intention to shift to a 
new generation of ICBMs \ . . construction 
began (i.e., in 1970) on some 80 new ICBM j 
launcher silos ' 

Garthoff reports that the new silos that were 
started by the Soviets in late 1970 were for the 
MIRVed SS-18 and SS-19. The abandonment 
of the old SS-9 silos at the same time reinforces ; 
the conclusion that a shift in ICBM generations j 
was in progress, the thrust of that shift being ; 
from number of launchers to MIRVing. j 

Inasmuch as Mr. Slocombe has alluded to a 
classified study by this author, it seems only 
fair to note the following reference: 

It is difficult to envision how SALT 11 will 
contain Soviet strategic developments. As 
with SALT I, U.S. critics contend the SALT II 
Agreement merely codifies planned Soviet 
strategic deployments — a view substantially 
bolstered by the CIA analysis done by former j 
CIA employee Dave Sullivan. Sullivan's I 
analysis, based on U.S. intelligence monitor- j 
ing of Soviet communications, reportedly il- j 
lustrates quite clearly that the So^et military ! 
has not allowed the SALT process to infringe 
on planned Soviet strategic forces and pro- 
grams 

i 

In short, it is difficult to believe that the i 
Soviet Union accepted any real SALT con- : 
straints on its strategic programs. 


Soviet SALT Victories | 

Mr. Slocombe elsewhere has evinced puzzle- • 
ment about the purposes underlying the massive ; 
Soviet strategic build-up: “Exactly why the ' 
Soviets are pushing so hard to improve their | 
strategic nuclear capabilities is uncertain.” ! 

Striking evidence of Soviet negotiating inten- ' 
tions in SALT I and II has recently come to 
light. A senior researcher affiliated with the 
Institute of the U.S.A. and Canada (lUSAC), ' 
Rostislav G. Tumkovskiy, wrote the following | 
in an obscure Soviet historical journal, Voprosy 
Istorii: ; 

In essence, signing of the Interim Agreement 

signified the recognition by the American side 
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of the defeat of the basic policy of the U.S.A. 
in the arms race unleashed by it against the 
Soviet Union calculated to achieve a decisive 
quantitative superiority over the U.S.S.R. in 
the sphere of strategic delivery vehicles. In 
addition, it afiirmed the effectiveness of the 
U.S.S.R.’s reciprocal measures to strengthen 
its defense and deter imperialist nuclear ag- 
gression. The political significance of this 
victory of the Soviet Union in the arms race 
unleashed against it can hardly be overevalu- 
ated . . . [the] 1972 Moscow agreements, like 
the Vladivostok agreement of 1974, noted the 
defeat of the American strategic arms race 
policy. The reciprocal actions of the U.S.S.R. 
destroyed all attempts by the U.S.A. to 
achieve nuclear superiority and to employ it 
in the interests of its imperialistic policy.** 

Tumkovskiy’s frankness is surprising, espe- 
cially given the timing of the publication of his 
article just prior to the U.S. Senate's SALT de- 
bate. Such a statement would be unlikely to 
appear in the lUSACs journal USA, intended 
for American readers. The best explanation for 
its publication in the obscure Soviet historical 
journal is that it was aimed at a Soviet 
audience. 

Tumkovskiy implies that defeat of a pre- 
sumed U.S. intention to preserve superiority has 
opened the way for a Soviet thrust for that same 
goal. The Soviet “reciprocal" military measures 
allude to the massive Soviet military build-up. 

Tumkovskiy’s statement also exposes once 
again the harshly competitive role that the So- 
viets assign to SALT, as contrasted to the per- 
vasive American view, reflected in Mr. Slo- 
combe's analysis, of SALT as a cooperative 
“non-zero-sum" game in which both sides can 
win, and the whole world benefit, throu^ mu- 
tual concessions. The Marxist dialectical ap- 
proach to all negotiations dictates that one side 
must win and the other must lose. As such, 
another implication of Tumkovskiy’s boast (as 
well as its timing) is that, as in SALT I, the 
Soviet leadership has signed a SALT II Treaty 
which, it believes, yields to it important uni- 
lateral advantages. 

But we do not need Tumkovskiy’s testimony. 
Ten years of detente and SALT have yielded 
ample evidence that the Soviets have been ex- 
ploiting the SALT process to cripple U.S. 
weapons programs and to lull the United States 


into complacency while they complete their 
broadly based military build-up and expand 
their influence on a global scale. The chief 
architect of SALT I, Dr. Henry Kissinger, now 
seems to recognize the dangers.- “. . . The 1980s 

could turn into a period of great instability 

For a period of five to seven years the Soviets 
may develop an advantage in power useful for 
political ends. . . . We could be heading into a 
period of maximum peril. ..."** 

The record of SALT and the larger context of 
Soviet assertiveness during the past decade 
show conclusively that Moscow hardly views 
arms control negotiations as an abstract exer- 
cise in legal compromise and “problem-solving." 
SALT is an integral element of Soviet military 
policy, and the Soviet military clearly has dom- 
inated Soviet decision-making in SALT. Their j 
objective is to gain unilateral advantages which, ■ 
once achieved, are stubbornly defended. They 
seek to induce complacency and false hopes. 
They practice deception to bolster negptiating 
positions. Their most powerful negotiating 
weapon has been tenacity. 


Have We Learned the Lessons? 

Notwithstanding Mr. Slocombe’s denial, 
SALT I in fact codified U.S. strategic inferiority, 
which clearly will persist throughout the period 
covered by the SALT II Treaty. The quanti- 
tative levels of about 2,650 Soviet to 2,060 U.S. 
delivery vehicles under SALT and presently 
existing are indisputable, as are the massive 
Soviet advantages in ICBM throw-weight and 
overall throw-weight that have asserted them- 
selves particularly since 1972. While the 
SALT II Treaty ostensibly provides for equality 
in the number of “laundiers” permitted to the 
superpowers, even this index of “essential' 
equivalence" is a sham. 'ITius, for example, the | 
Soviet Backfire bomber force, which will num- 1 
ber about 375 by 1985, will be exempted from I 
SALT ceilings, while U.S. Poseidon SLBMs dedi- ! 
cated to the NATO theater are included in all I 
U.S. SALT II aggregates. Moreover, the United i 
States is currently planning to deactivate uni- I 
laterally 10 Polaris submarines carrying 160 : 
SLBMs. It is, to say the least, highly doubtful | 
that the United States will ever attain its per- ' 
mitted level of 2,250 launchers. - j 

'The Soviets will, under SALT II, preserve 
their monopoly in heavy ICBMs. The 314 Soviet 


OO"^' 
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SS-18 ICBMs, carrying at least 3,140 warheads, 
can credibly threaten to destroy all 1,054 U.S. 
ICBMsj 154 ICBM launch control centers, 25 
bomber bases, and 4 strategic submarine bases. 
The Soviet SS-18 force alone carries more 
megatonnage than the entire U.S. missile force 
of ICBMs and SLBMs — roughly 2,618 megatons 
as against 1,814 megatons.®^ The SS-18 force 
by itself can thus neutralize all U.S. strategic 
forces. Similarly, the SS-19 force of at least 
310 heavy ICBMs, carrying at least 1,860 war- 
heads, also can threaten all U.S. strategic forces. 
The Soviets thus have in effect two independent 
first-strike forces. The remaining Soviet ICBM, 
SLBM and bomber forces would comprise a 
. formidable Sonet reserve for second-strike use. 

Has the United States learned from the 
SALT I record? Mr. Slocombe avers, for ex- 
ample, that SALT II permits the Soviets to 
deploy only one new ICBM of a “new type," and 
to make only “minor' modifications" to others. 
We have seen that the pace and extent of the 
modernization and replacement that the Soviets 
carried out within SALT I came as a shocking 
surprise to U.S. policymakers. The SS-19 and 
SS-N-8 missiles turned out to be much more 
powerful than anything that had been antici- 
pated. 

Nevertheless, the Soviets have again been 
allowed to achieve the ambiguous language in 
SALT IPs Article IV with respect to new types 
of ICBMs. Their arrogant and continued use 
of encrypted telemetry on SS-18 tests suggests 
quite clearly that there are things in their mod- 
ernization program that the Soviets wish to hide 
from us. Moreover, the ambiguity in both Ar- 
ticle IV (on new type ICBMs) and Article XV 
(on verification) gives to Moscow the leeway to 
test and deploy all five of the reported new fifth- 
generation ICBMs and SLBMs fully within the 
terms of SALT II. No less an authority than 
CIA Director Stansfield Turner has reportedly 
testified to this effect before the Senate Intelli- 
gence Committee.®* 

Dr. Kissinger stated recently, with the ob- 
vious benefit of sorrowful hindsight: “We have 
to count on the fact that the Soviet Union is 
likely to push to the very limits of the [SALT II] 
agreement and do things that we cannot now 
foresee that would be technically legal but are 
now unforeseeable." ** "What makes this pros- 
pect all the more disturbing is the reported 
admission by a U.S. Defense Department official 


to the effect that U.S. SALT II negotiators "know 
that the Russians deliberately negotiated Article 
IV so that they could go ahead and test and 
deploy all their new missiles* without violating | 
the Treaty.” Are we being deceived by adroit | 
Soviet negotiators and by oiir own officials? | 


The Unrepaired “Heavy ICBM” Loophole 

But again : Have we profited from the lessons ' 
of SALT I? Mr, Slocombe argues that we did 
so in negotiating SALT II, and that “the most 
important lesson was to be as specific and 
precise as possible in drafting treaty language 
constraining Soviet options." Mr; Slocombe was 
even more specific in a 1976 statement: “The 
lessons drawn from this episode [the SS-19 
problem] by U.S. officials is the need for explicit 
and precise acknowledgement by the USSR on : 
even the most technical details." ®* 

But if those were the lessons, why in the 
course of SALT II did we repeat not once, but 
twice, the most glaring mistake committed by 
the United States in SALT I— namely, the fail- 
ure to negotiate a clear definition of a heavy 
ICBM? In Vladivostok in November 1974 we - 
preserved the key SALT I prohibition on heavy 
ICBMs replacing light ICBMs, but again, as in 
SALT I, without an agreed definition of a heavy 
ICBM. 

The failure has been compounded. It is 
worth noting first that, mindful of the sorry 
history of the U.S. Unilateral Statement on a 
heavy ICBM in SALT 1, U.S. negotiator Paul 
Wamke in his February 1977 Senate confirma- 
tion hearings clearly ruled out any future such j 
U.S. unilateral statements: I 


My conviction is that with regard to any : 
agreement which is entered into at this time ' 
on control of offensive nuclear weapons, that 
we could not afford to have unilateral decla- | 
rations. The trouble with the unilateral decla- ; 
ration is that you say "I am now about to say ! 
something which you refuse to say” so that is ! 
almost a built-in formula for disagreement j 
and I don't think that in the kind of arms : 
control agreement that we ought to use to 
replace the interim agreement, we ought to 
have that kind of a situation.®* | 

Nevertheless, there is again an important 
U.S. unilateral statement in the SALT II 
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Treaty’s final negotiating record — and again, 
incredibly, it involves the troublesome definition 
of a heavy ICBM. We still have no agreed 
definition of a heavy ICBM in the SALT II 
Treaty. Paragraph 7 of SALT IIs Article II 
partially defines heavy ICBMs, but a clear defi- 
nition requires an agreed and rigorous distinc- 
tion between light and heavy ICBMs. 

The SS-19 is to be the baseline between li^t 
and heavy ICBMs. In order to be effective, how- 
ever, a definition must have clear, specific, 
agreed data on the SS-19’s launch-weight and 
thro w- weight. We must rely upon the negoti- 
ating record for these specific weights. The 
Secretary of State’s SALT II Letter of Submittal 
'vith Annex provides the required negotiating 
record: 

On August 16, 1977, in a plenary statement, 
the United States informed the Soviet Union 
that . . . for planning purposes, with respect 
to ICBMs it might develop, test or deploy in 
the future, the United States considers the 
launch-weight limit on light ICBMs to be 
90,000 kilograms and the throw-weight limit 
to be 3,600 kilograms.” 'These figures are 
based on our estimates for the SS-19. The 
Soviet Union did not respond to this state- 
ment. The United States will regard these 
figures as the limits for the one new type of 
light ICBM permitted to the United States 
under Paragraph 9 of Article IV.** 

Tliis is the full negotiating record on the 
definition of a heavy ICBM. Thus die United 
States in effect unilaterally defined U.S. heavy 
ICBMs in terms of the SS-19. But we evidently 
did not even try to get the Soviets to agree to 
such a definition for Soviet ICBMs. 'The above 
statement thus only implies vnilaterally that 
any ICBM on the Soviet side with a launch- 
weight greater than 90.000 kilograms (198.000 
lbs.) and a throw-weight greater than 3,600 
kilograms (7,937 lbs.) will be regarded by the 
United States to be a heavy ICBM. Not only did 
the Soviet Union not agree to these baseline 
data; it did not even respond to them. Indeed, 
our present unilateral definition of what consti- 
tutes a heavy ICBM must be deemed even 
weaker than the more explicit U.S. unilateral 
statement of 1972. 

The significance of the continued failure to 
define a heavy ICB.M is that it continues to 


allow dangerous Soviet deployment options: 
the Soviets are free to go ahead and test and 
deploy new ICBMs heavier than the heavy 
SS-19. ^Vhen the United States complains and 
charges noncompliance in the Standing Con- 
sultative Commission, the Soviets can merely 
reply that they never agreed to the U.S.-supplied ' 
baseline data on the SS-19, and that these data ' 
are in any case wrong. They could then sup- 
ply their o;vn “correct” data, which would show 
their new heavy ICBMs to be really li^t 
missiles. 

Moreover, all constraints on the testing and 
deployment of new missiles of no more than 
5 per cent larger or smaller than older Soviet 
ICBMs reportedly also rely upon U.S. baseline 
data on the launch-weight and throw-wei^it 
existing Soviet missiles. *1116 same is true of 
the silo dimensional data for all Soviet missiles, 
which would comprise the baseline data from 
\yhich to measure the incredibly large permis- 
sible increase of up to 32 per cent in silo 
volume. 

The clear conclusion is that the United States 
did not learn the main lesson of SALT I. The 
claim is again being made that heavy and new 
type ICBMs will be constrained, but this claim 
wll again be proven wrong. One has to agree 
in this context, unfortunately, with Mr. Slo- 
combe’s observation: “The Soviets should be 
presumed to be protecting something when they 
refuse to agree to a specific limitation.” 

Mr. Slocombe concludes with the observation 
that “Soviet secretiveness left it mainly to the 
United States to learn enough about Soviet pro- •’ 
prams to negotiate effective limitations.” There ! 
is a presumption implied in this statement that 
is undeserved. As already noted, we need not 
have conceded meekly to the Soviet Union the 
enormous advantages that one-sided secrecy 
bestows in negotiations. The proposition that 
we can somehow outsmart the Soviets about 
the status and capabiliUes of their own secret 
programs — and then induce them to agree to 
constrain themselves through SALT— seems 
incredible. 


The Flaws of SALT II 


In sum, we have not learned the lessons of 
Soviet negotiating deception in SALT I.. Our 
failure has led to the following fateful fiaws in 
the SALT II Treaty: 
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m the gross inequalities in very heavy and 
heavy ICBMs, throw-weight and counter- 
force capabilities, which neutralize or 
checkmate all U.S. strategic forces, and 
undermine deterrence at intercontinental, 
theater nuclear and conventional levels; 

• the failure to include intercontinental 
Backfire bombers; 

• the destabilizing constraints (even if tem- 
porary and negotiable) on vit^ U.S, ICBM 
survivability options in the face of the per- 
mitted growth in the Soviet coimterforce 
threat; 

• the grossly one-sided constraints on U.S. 
theater systems (GLCMs and SLCMs); 

• the failure adequately to control missile 
production, stockpiling, excess missiles, 
and refire capabilities; 
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SOVIET AEROSPACE 

19 November 1979 

FORMER CIA ANALYST WARNS OF SOVIET SALT II DECEPTION 

Says SS 18 Capability Can Be 'Expanded Under Treaty 

A former analyst of Soviet strategic military affairs in the Central Intelligence Agency 
Wednesday said the Soviet Union can deceptively test the SS-18's capability to carr>' more 
than 10 warheads under the SALT II Treaty, as part of an overall Soviet program of 
concealment and physical camouflage involving "all their strategic forces. " 

Davids. Sullivan, a mUitary affairs assistant to Sen. Gordon Humphrey (R-N. H. ), 
said the Soviets can, by testing various payload combinations on different flight tests, 
develop the capability to deploy more than the 10 MIRV warheads allowed under SALT II. 

The Soviet late last year tested a 12-14 payload dispensing capability with the SS-18 
post-boost vehicle. And, on April 26, an encoded overland flight of the SS-18 demon- 
strated the capability to dispense 20 packages from the post-boost vehicle. 

Sullivan, at a news conference held by the Coalition for Peace Through Strength, 
stressing that his analysis is based upon ”a higW.y classified CIA study, ** warned that as 
a result of Soviet negotiating deception in SALT II, Soviet strategic programs are being 
developed and "will soon be tested using physical camouflage and telemetry encryption 
to conceal their vital characteristics. 

"If the past is any gjuide to the future," Sullivan continued, "it will take the U.S. at 
least 5 years to discover that we have again been deceived by the Soviets in SALT 11^ 
just as it took us 5 years to belatedly discover that we had been deceived in SALT I. " 

SALT I Deception 

The former CIA analyst said the Soviets in 1972 negotiated deceptively "on all of the 
important issues of SALT I in order to allow their new ICBM and SLBM programs to 
escape constraint under SALT I. " Sullivan cited: 

* Soviet "false statements" about the size of their new large, heavy SS-19 ICBM; 
"false statements" that the SS-19 could be banned, "despite their then secret plans to 
deploy it widely;" repeated Soviet "false statements" that the U.S. already knew about 
the characteristics of new Soviet ICBMs; 

* Soviet "false claim" to having 48 submarines operational or under construction 
in May 1972, carrying 768 SLBMs (Siillivan says Soviets now have 65 "countable" SLBM 
subs in violation of SALT I’s 62-sub limit); 

* Soviet "falacious" geographical asymmetry argument allowing them a huge 
superiority over the U. S. in SLBMs; 

* "False Soviet pledge" not to build mobile ICBMs, and the false Soviet statement 
that they did not have an ongoing mobile ICBM program (Sullivan says the Soviets now 
have a stockpile of over 100 mobile ICBMs); 

* "False Soviet claim" that SALT I avoided a new arms race and contained no 
Soviet unilateral advantages; 

* "The massive, expanding Soviet nationwide camouflage, concealment, and 
deception program involving all their strategic forces. This physical camouflage and 
deception was harnessed to negotiating deception, and its expansion during the years 
of SALT I represented a circumvention of SALT I's ban on deliberate concealment." 
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Providing Cover For New ICBIVIs 

"More significantly, " Sullivan said Wednesday, "the Soviets have continued to exercise 
deliberate negotiating deception" in order to allow all five of their new fifth generation 
ICBMs and SLBMs to be deployed. 

He notes that the Soviets have consistently refused to agree to a definition of a heavy 
ICBM, or to other key definitions and baselines, "following the pattern of similar 
refusals in SALT I and at Vladivostok. 

"Soviet insistence upon imprecise SALT II 'constraints’ on ’new type' of ballistic 
missiles, together with their refusal to ban telemetry encryption, constitutes negotiating 
deception, " Sullivan stressed. 

He also cited; The continued and "arrogant" telemetrj' encryption in missile R&D, 
indicating that they have many characteristics of their new ICBMs to hide; 

* "The false Backfire range data provided by the Soviets in 1976 and 1977; 

♦ "Brezhnev's false statement denying Backfire's intercontinental and refueling 

capabilities. ‘ 

"Soviet negotiating deception in S.^LT II has also again been harnessed to Soviet 
physical concealment and camouflage, ’’ Sullivan said. 

Soviets Seen Stockpiling SS’7/SS-8 ICBIVIs 

Addressing what he said are other examples of Soviet "deceptions, falsifications, or 
arms control violations, " he said the Soviet three times falsified claims about the number 
of SS-7 and SS-8 ICBMs being deactivated during 1976, and the Soviet deployment of large 
numbers of old SS-7 ICBMs at "an unidentified instaUation" suggest the Soviets are using 
their stockpile of over 1200 old ICBMs "as a strategic reserve, circumventing the 
• numerical limits of both SALT I and SALT II. " 

Sullivan charged Zbigniew Brzezinski, the President's national security adviser, with 
suppression of evidence of Soviet SALT deception. Noting that Brzezinski wrote in 1971 
that the Soviet military leaders "may be deliberately exploiting SALT to attain military 
superiority over the United States," Sullivan said Brzezinski "has somehow become a 
supporter of the SALT II Treaty. . . he has also participated in the suppression of an 
intelligence analysis showing Soviet deception in SALT. ’’ 

Sullivan said "the conibination of Soviet negotiating deception, U. S. concessions, and 
the strong momentum of the Soviet strategic development and deployment programs is ! 
shifting the strategic balance. . . Fully within the terms of the SALT II Treaty, the 
Soviets will gain clear strategic nuclear superiority over the -United States in 1985."^ 

He warned that the Senate would be "foolish" to approve "this dangerous Treaty. ” ' 

Sullivan said it contained seven "fatal" flaws and "perilously constrains" U.S. strategic ! 
programs. j 
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ARTICLE APKCA^ TKE BALTIMORE SUN 

ON FAGS W, 26 November 1979 


^ SALT II: Mode^ but Useful : 

SALT 11 is in deep trouble. Any doubt on that score v>;; decade: an America hunkering down after the Vietnam 
was erased when the Senate Foreign Relatipns Com- _ | debacle, a Soviet war machine projecting Soviet power 
mittee approved the strategic arms limitation treaty Vf ’ in many directions, a belated U.S. recognition of ad- 
with less than the two-thirds majority that will be re- " , verse strategic trends and, finally, the rise of religious 
quired for ratification by the Senate as a whole The 4 '^, and ethnic mass movements that moc^ the megatm- 
vote was 9 to 6 as Senator Richard Stone (D. Fla.) V' - nage of nuclear arsenals. 

went Into oppwitl^ !V“° S f ' Tito Iratoc molli ol tlw P Commlle. 

hM no dtoice Itot to mie n n«)rTOte l totet« l t U gm«; y> , 3 ^,^ „ ^ ^ not on arm. Uniito- 

vlctory.-even braving the dangers a rejection w , ^ . bujlg,p, jljr. Carter was given to under- 

tr » . -s. IT - j »!.-* dh. Stand that if he were to have any hope of getting a two- 

The 5ALT II ncgotlatl^ demomtote P -v thirds majority he would need to pledge a mighty In- 

Mgeollunehasnothelpedthec^olaiMlMI^,-^^,,,^^ J ' g, 

‘ 9 “^ pratoblir yiW haw gottoi « ^ ^ ^ 

Oh to. b^rbr. i ■ raebaoge. Close votes on propel amendments In the 

^^wffa*hf?nMMa rn. a - Senate committee make it pretty clear that if there Is 

"tovomhto ^ct ^ 

waited him out in classic Communist fashion. ^ ^ P ' ■ ^ ^ 

e fact that the pending treaty is more beneficial This newspaper believes the Joint Chieb of Staff are 
e United States than the Ford-Kissinger formula correct in describing SALT II as a “modest but useful'* 
t small comfort to Mr. Carter. For moods and cir-; step |n slowing the nuclear arms race But its greatest 


^treaty early on in his administration had he grabbed 
and run with the Vladivostok package accepted by Ger- 
ald Ford and Henry Kissinger. Instead, he lunged for a 
more favorable pact and then drew back as the Rus^ 
sians waited him out in classic Communist fashion. 

The fact that the pending treaty is more beneficial 
to the United States than the Ford-Kissinger formula 
gives small comfort to Mr. Carter. For moods and cir- 


cumstances^havejchanged,. and:;the SMilfi|BP1ihRtM^ppW>iibwn9ftf ^ tm aiiifii riegOtiatioif prdeSs| 

begin its de^rC ^th Mr; :'jFditd aind hsij^iileU tHdti the Soviet iUnlon hnd the United States ^ 

treaty critics. Indebd, We have the Repubiican Party-r / ' ban jiut te^lber a SALT in that reduces— really re- 
the party that initiated strategic arms limitetion talks duces— the stockpiles that threaten nuclear holocaust 
—now fighting SALT II in highly partisan terms. At t Only by moving in this direction can these two super- ' 

: Why this erosion of support for a process that was so ; powers hope to induce smaller nations to forgo the-| 
popular during Richard Nixon’s 1972 re-election year? ’ "nuclear option” that someday could put the bomb In ! 
The answer probably reflects the whole history of this the hands of an Amin or a Khomeini . j 
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AIR FORCE TIMES 
26 November 1979 



T ie week which bcgait Nov. S wm cer- 
tainly on* of the wont tbii year aa far aa 
the national aecurity and economic wwlfarc 
Ilf our pcupl* la concerned. 11 waa ul.a« umi- 
noua for the future. 

Assuredly, It It presently Imperative that 
t ilJe .ui'.tf :if IM evnts. »(i;»ly/!e ihelr 
:i'.t3e4 . 1.10 quickly resolve what to do 
about them. 

Amerkena awoke that bleak day to the 
news that student revoiutionartea had aeit> 
cd our embassy in Iran and were holding 
our diplomats hostag*, demanding that the 
exiled Shah be turned over to them. 


tn quick aueeesalon w* were greeted with 
theae other untoward events: inflation 
continued to rise; Interest rates for prime 
customers reached U percent; the CIA 
reported that Russia was outaaendUd Ihe 
dro p milHary string bv 
conqressionei com.-ntttee revsaisd that 
military manpower, already below 
minimum war-pisit r-mui m wents. waa to 
decreoMf iMcaus* armed servicee .isiarlee 
had fallen 10 percent a year for the pa.st 
three years. Then ca.me the shattering 
news that no solution to our energy prahK 
lem was assured before congressionsi ad- 
journment. The falling stock market 


and Why 


responded to th».se disiutbing denouemenu 
of “black week." 

An analysis reveals thit all of thrs* dire 
events are our own fault In that thrv are 
the inevitable >-e.suU of defective U.S.‘ p*»ll- 
cles and uncertiln leedership. 

Our diplomats wsre <si«ed ind he-a 
hostaj# because our leaders filled to r»- 
•spond •dequateiy to the Bre«iwev^;*!rtro 
brasen ploy of Russlsn trgop.s In Cube. 
Since these communist thugs got a wav with 
U. any Iwo-blt revolutionary now beJievus 
that theU.S. can be biackmiilcd at will. 

But pjr U.S. paclftsu respond. “We can. 
not tak* reprisal measuree because Iran 
provides one.sljttl» of our foreign oil re^ 
qulremcnts." 

The reason that our fbrelim oil require. 

men's make us helpless is lUn our own 
fault. Had an adequate energy prognm 
been Initiated three years ago. we could 
now be well on our way to independene* 
from foreign oil. Thii probibly was for* 
felted during “blaclt weeV* when we bowed 
to propaganda and stopped nueiaar power 
development Nuclear power b the safest 
cleanest source of energy. The Irrational 
eRvironmentallsu slopped it. They have 
also delayed ail projecia for synthetic fuel 
development. 

When I last saw Albert Speer, he could 
not understand why we hao not used his 
demonstration of synthetic fuel potential in 
World War II In Germany. He told ratp “If 
you had used your tremmous resources of 
coal and shale for gasoline preduerton, you 
would not now be so dependent on foretgn 
oil.'* 

Why have we also allowed Hussia to get 
in a position to control our Suoply routes io^ 
foreiinoil? 

Thu occurred beciuso the present 
administration believed there wai no reia* 
tion between military power and national 
security. So today wd are a second rate 
military power, and are now reaping the 
consequences of that ignoble status. 

The trembling picifists» who now control 
our foreign policy, say, “We must not ove^ 
react to Soviet supported revolutionaries in 
Cuba. Iran or elsewhere or they may 
diminish the supply or increase the price of 
our foreign oil.“ 

Why does no one pick on the Russians? • 
Because it is unsafe, .since the Kremlin will 
take instant and adequate reprisal. 

Our fortunes will not improve until we 
establish the same International respect. 

The writer, an air power plonetr, Is a 
retired thret^tar AF olflcer. 
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RICHMOND TIMES-DISPATCH 
19 NOVEMBER 1979 


’s ^ar Machine 




' Last week an imposing processiomfr 
of tanks, missiles and troops rum* { 
bled through the snow in Moscow's 
Red Square to commemoralle the 
62nd anniversary of the Bolshevik 
revolution. Reviewing the parade 
from atop Lenin’s tomb, Soviet 
def4nse minister Dmitri; Ustinov : 
denounced whaf he calfed> “false r,: 
propaganda about a Soviet military 
threat” promoted by “reactionary 
forces in theUnited States and other ii 
NATO couiitries.’’‘The Soviet Union; 
maintains its armed forces, he in« 1 || 
sisted. to defendi'“peace 2 and 2 § 

socialism.” 

While the Soviets were^ttingoh 
blustery show of their- militaryijt 
might, Sen. Harry F. Byrd JrU Ind-^it 
Va.. was leadings Senatearmed forg - 
oes subcommittee in- hearings ex> 
amining how that military power 
compares with America’s. Expert 
testimony before Sen. Byrd’s.-*- 
procurementsubcommitteetendsto «* 
give the lie to Comrade Ustinov's 
protestationsof peaceful intentions; 
moreover, it raises serious 
questions about the ability of the - 
United States’ armed forces to com* 
pete with those of the Soviets. 

In unusual public testimony, two 
high-ranking officers of the Central 
Intelligence Agency estimated that 
total Soviet defense outlays since 
197d had- outstripped- the United- 
States’ by about 30 percent. In the 
procurement of military hardware;. 
theCIA said, the USSR had outspenc 
the U.S. during thedecade by a ratio . 
of3to2. ' . ■- 

Sen. Byrdwas sh^ly critiai offT 
the CIA estimates, which hediarac- " 
terized as- having underesdmated f^ 
both the proportion of U.S. defense;' 
spending going for personnel and the . ^ 
amount of Soviet spending, for 
military hardware-- 4 . 44 .-v 




In itsfirstpresentation tothesul>-^ 
i colnipittee, a CIA officiai testified^ 
that the Soviets devote 13 percent of 1 
their- military budget' to personnel. - 
compared with 30 peroent by the 1 
U.Si After Sen. Byrd objected that 
the 30 percent figure didn’t j ibe with 
congressional and Defense Depart- 
ment calculations, 4 CIA witnesses 
returned to. a subsequent sesijion of 
the hearings to revise their fi^re to 
60 percent.:{roughly matching the 
Pratagon’s^''", ^ 

Sen. brought fbnvardi^sid*. 
ditional witnesses Williano- Lee. a 
former :GIA analjtst, and Steven 
Rosefielde, a University of North 
Carolina .economics professor and 
occasion^ consultant to the CIA. 
who said that the inteiligenceagency 
had underestimated by half the 
growth in Soviet military 
procurement. A similar technical 
critique in 1970 caused the CIA then j 
to: double its estimates of Soviet 


military spending. Academic ex* 
perts such as Messrs. Lee and 
Rosefielde are considered the most 
authoritative checks on CIA 
analyses, since no institutional 
check on CIA calculations iscarried 
on by the U.S. government. 

The rate of increase in Soviet 
military procurement, adjusted for 
inflation, is galloping at 1 1 to 13 per* 
cent, said Mr. Lee, while President 
Carter is seeking only a3 percent in* 
crease in 'American defense 
procurement. The expected com* 
parative growth in military person- 
nel costs is considered to be greatly 
;. in- the Soviets’-, favor, since their 
'largely conscript army is paid a 
paltry amount compared with what 
the U.S. pays its-volunteer forces. 

Whether one accepts, the CIA' 
analysis, or the other experts’ es* 
timates, clearly the testimony 
before Sen. Byrd’s subcommittee 
raises serious doubts about the 
American bargaining premise for 
SALT II. namely that the U.S. and 
the USSR are aiming toward 
strategic and military “parity.” The 
Soviets’ most recently published 
“Five Year Plan” for the economy, 
t^tifled Mr. Lee. calls for cuts in 
both investmentand consumption in- 
the civilian market so that their 
military budget can swallow in* 
creasing proportions of the Soviet 
Gross National Product, A whopping 
18 percent of the Soviet GNP is es* 
timated to go for defense next year, 
compared with only 3 percent for the 
U.S. The Kremlin- is making these 
burgeoning military commitments- 
eventhough they place agreatstrain 
on the Soviet economy. Mr. Leesaid. 
This strongly suggests, .that the 
Kremliniscomihittednot tonotions . 
of “parity” and peace maintained by 
“Mutual Assured Destruction,” the 
prevailing American' theory of 
nuclear deterrent. To the contrary, 
Soviet military spending rates give 
every indication that the USSR is 
committed to fighting, winning and 
surviving a nuclear war. . -**■ 
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BALTIMORE SOH 
29 NOVEMBER 1979 


Kremlin lowers economic^growth targets^ 
failures rouse BrezHnev ii’e- 


Uw Krtnilio ov«r the aetioo’s sluKgis]i^ 
economic performaDce it unmistakable 


Mr. delivered a harsh critique 


By ANTHONY ajatainu 
M(^$camBwnaMaf^h»S1m 

Moscow— The Soviet Unhxi has been 

forced to scale back its economic srowth^,^( 0 ii. economy in e speech Tuesday 
targets for the coming year as a mult ol rummimi#* Par^. Central Com* 

generally disappointing industrial mitteeti^-;' 

formances that have brought umually abridged version of the qwech*— 

sharp critictsin from I ^ o ni d L Breshnev, rr strong enonah in itself— was rdeased late 
the^letCommun^perty^ - the official Thss news 

Figum piesented . yesterday V v. . 

opening ses«on oS tta&prm YnUnrdiy," bowwni^- thn Commanist 

ttie nation’s pariiamnnot-indlM^ tot ' Pmvda, ran to foU taxt of 

growth targets tot manjr ^ t||f jbij ^ t 0 1 )^ 

areas, including emrgp, prodncto^' will iiMf,’ containiflg dhrect aitd sharp rapri^ 
not ha met In 19W. *' ' . ’,inands to a haU'donn govarnment minis*- 

The pcasaotatioo waamnda by Nikoiai;' tamamt their subordinates 


K. Baibakov^ chairman of to SUta Planie. 
niog Commission, who^ avoided diteet 
comparisons b etwee n to new growth, tai^ 
geu for 1980 and thoao origioallp aat in . 
thecurrent 1976-to>19BOflvo>yaar plan. 

Butdisappo&itmontintotopiivolsof . 


"Tlio timo ban comd to bring order 
hdfo,” Mr. Broztanov said. 

. . The man hi overall charge of to Soviet^ 
ocbnomy. Premier AloxoLN. Koaygia, was.,!, 
oot present to hoar to Broxtanov speech 
before the Ceo tr al Com mittee, nor was ho | 

^resant yesterday to Jstco to Mr. Baiba- 1 

The 75-yoar-old Mr. Koeygin ia said to 
^ bo ill with either heart ^ble or a liver 
! ailmont.The news fromito Kremlin yas>>„ 
terday can hardly ba expected to improve 
hisconditioa 

r . Overall industrial growth for the last 
four years will be- about 20 percent— ad* 
miraMe by Western standards but below 
what to still*devdoping Soviet economy 
setforitself:^,;y 

An Mr. Brezhnev made clear Tuesday, 


est oil producer. 

Coal prodnetioa also will not meet to 
original 1980 target The Soviets had 
hopes of digging 80S million tons in 1980; 
now to target is 745 million toes 

- . The strong point in. to Soviet energy 

- picture is nntnml gas Not only will the 
proiected target , of .435- billion cubie 
meters of gas be mat bet Soviet piannan 

, are confidant they can produce more if 
pipeUneconstmetion is speeded npi. 

. ^ While to Soviet Uniee wiQ not be fac- 
ing an energy problem of to iM ptHuto 
facing to W<^ to slowdown bi to 
growth of oil production could cause long* 
term political problems 

More hi^level Western technology 
might be needed to help to Soviets tap 
their vast oil reserves tai Siberia. And, to 
Kremli n ha s promised its Eastern Ehm>* 

peon allies that they can count ' on a 
steadily increasing supply of Soviet cner* 
gy— if not always oil— ovw^ to ne^ 10 
years : ' ^ 

As expected, Mr. Baibakov announced 
tot Soviet defense qMiidlng would bo cut 
next year by about 5159 miUion, bringing 
to offidally announced total to about S2T 
billion, or 0 per cent of the gross- natioaal 
product , v. , 

Manjr Western analysts however, con-' 
sider those figures valuable only for 
Soviet propaganda purpoaca,. The Central . 
InttflMMO Aienev. wbichafSQB^ 
(Sguiaie ^jowrn^eme^DOiHUMS^at 


Tbw originat- fivo*year pto bad ... . , — , rj .f . ... f 

1980 tarfst foroU prodwtbm of 040 mil* j aiwunt to apgu t li pot cent ot to acpesd 
' UoB Uns.Mr. Baibakov said yeotardny to--antionat pnxact -...J 

^rovisod 1900 target now b 606 millioa ' Beneath to blawf eeonoiiiie'flgnraa 
/toia-Tbn Soviet Unioab to worid’slargr>| UeewbntbapptrentlypowiBgdiaMbfae- 

tion with to pmormanco of to aceoomyt 
Last^year;; Mr; Bredoer alsw critieised 
specific' mbbtriae and ritirit mmpht of 
production 

f Tlw'Soviot^’pnaidanif-^^l^tti^^ 

' Tuesday, but also namad - namas - and^ 
pointad fingers;.; 

Mr. Brotoev critidx^' dirsetb the 
mfaibtets of railroads, of build- 

ing, of heavy constmetioa, dairy ptoncti^i 
and trads ijt "/jff 


Re gave esamples:ar'DCw fraeterfae- 
tory,tot'pcodaced tractoiS"unsaited for 
tbeiif task, another factory babbid sebed-| 
ule in modernisation, nil tramportbottiiM 
necks that bold'en nroduetto’ ^^ tiio ^ ' i i H W 
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-i ^ y - t ai 



To Reduce Goals 

■' ^ V ' * ' ' ■■■ • 't 

i t . V -5 i. ^ 




■xi^BjKKiiteKlote 

_ _ . *»«Mb W i a .P tA.TBtiitoa' Ww iw i^ ^ 

iVIOSCO^j^No^ 28^Fpca<t.Mtlt- deepening- encrgiri^ 
problene,. r ^viet( }i>eifer»hip> . todax.^niucteBtttF* 

reduced coal ^(f^^pi^uctlotK targets 
and set 'Up- a newchigh^liMpj^liiuB^on to wlv» ito 
threatentag,OTergy-cri5^K^^-|^j;V^-^_Li;_i^^^ ,.- 

In a. serieat!ofi.grtBtr iepoAr bifc the/ n«Hftn»m. h;.ife^ 
lust^ econqostc: pertoimaMft>t, i97» and projec- 
tions forllWO,.-Eteatdenfci,eonl^Breihne»^an«»sew<4 
lor state planners said major new steps must-be- 
taken to save, heat and power and perfect*new 
energy source, siidi astsyntheti«r fuels> 'and. solar 
power generatipn., •. 

Brezhnev made v clear ‘the : urgencr’bfj the Soviet- 
dilemma:. Although ;it» ls the; world’s largest Joit»l 
producer, ma^ve effdrtoittrecentyears'to expandjq 
oil and coal prodnction have-faUen short of goals, ;i 
while outmoded and ’chronically^ wasteful baric, ia-^^ 
dustries threaten, to outstrip energy supplies. 

Oil production feU about 100,000 barrels per day . ^ 
below goal for 1979, it was disclosed, and coal pro- 
duction feU short by 7 mimon tons. These short-; 

cannot be made up. The planners revised the* 
19W targets to 606 million tons of oil instead of the ^ 
original goal of 620-640 million tons, and lowered 
coal targets to 745 raUlion tons instead ot the« 
planned 790-810 million tons. . : .. . • 

rontniYfr- ; 

^-UiS^ima estim ates that the 
encounter increasing on oroduc. 
tidn difflci iltiaa In the. m AlflM. .-J 1? » ptwu*. 


-t l oS- diiilculties In the ^d:i9ti£^i;;ri; S:^;£^ 
-i°?R?yfcc 01 pu to powCTnty economy. The Soviet*.^ 
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, SuOTm. iJ 

the country must look well in ^ asserted 
niine ‘/the enerw to deter- 

growth of the •SSntry de^df^'^^— ‘'‘• •conoraic 

th«X“n?ffie^?omX'i “IGosplan.-indleet^ 

in 1979. coS^"rraZ|rtS?7“^i®‘f«*“* 
year ago by Haihair/bo percent seta* 

ership and 

during 1970s. the Soviet ^n«™f u *** y»ar 
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ARTICLE APPEARED THE WASHINGTON POST 

OM PAG E fl 29 November 1979 

Jack Anderson ’ ^ 


Tbe oil caliphs are preparing new 
stirrender terms to present, without 
negotiation, to the rulers of the in- 
dustrial world. Next month in Vene- 
zuela. the OPEC partners will add 
another rocket burst to oil prices, al- 
ready dangerously near the intol«a- 
ble level 

The industrial powers, paralyaed i 
by a loss of will are expected to oh 
pitulate again. But there is a Hwit to - 
how much extortion they will ae-.. 
cept. Preparations have already 
begun inside the Pentagon to take . 
the oU fields by force it Western ac- 
quiescence should become strained 
.beyond endurance. 

, The princes of Saudi Arabia, con- 
scious of the laws of economics and 
the powers of resistance of the 
Umted States, have tried to hold the 
; price of crude to |18 a barr^ But 
Arab militants have learned that the 
OPEC ceiling price is not immutahi* 
and can be racheted upward, that 
the oil companies will join happily in 
the profit-taking and that the U.S. 
government i» a patsy for oil com- 
pany pressure. 

I So the militants are char gin g |40 a 
barrel on the spot market and are 
finding plenty of oil-thirsty custom- 
ers willing to pay the prica The mil- 
itants are clamoring f<v an official 
OPEC price of at least ISO, and the 
Saudis may be powmrless to stop'it 
Intelligence reports warn that the 
balance of power is shifting from 
the moderates to the radical with 
hazards no one can comprehend. . 

In every Mideaat oil country, nih t 

'* ■ ••• . — .A- •%, -i.- 


tionalism is surging, distrust for the 
United States is ripening into hatred 
and demands for astronomical oil 
prices are ricocheting from country 
to country. Analysts for the Centra l 
MteltoMice Agency antnapate con- 
tinued sttite in the oU fields and r^ 
jewed threats to use ou as a poutical 
weapon. "" ^ 

The Shiite Muslims, who look to 
Iran’s A^toUah Ruhollah Khom eini 
for spiritual guidance, appear will- 
ing to sacrifice economic, benefits 
and to bold their oU as hostage for 
fanatical- political goals. These 
people not only dominate ban’s oil. 
fields but are also concentrated 
heavily in Saudi Arabia’s eastern oil 
territory. 

More ominous yet, the nearby 
Soviets see an opportunity to move 
into the Persian Gulf oil lands. The 
way may soon open up through Iran, 
and they are tightening their toe- 
hold' on the Arabian Peninsula in 
Yemen. 

All of this is tinder for a holocaust 
that could explode into a, major war. ' 
For the UnitM States cannot survive 
without Mideast oil; yet it, can n^ 
ther succumb forever to Arab eco- 
nomic aggression nor permit deeper. 
Soviet encroachment. . 

The Amerii^ oil giants have re- 
sponded to this national emergency 
by slavishly supporting the oil sheik- 
doms, which bold the key to their 
cash registers; Not only do severe 
price increases mean greater profits 
as the companies apply the mark-up 
to higbw prices; it also permits a 

.-I .J ■ , - 


Building 


hike in domestic oil prices to make it 
profitable for tbe companies to 
undertake secondary oil recovery 
operations on their long dormant 
property. 

The American oil majors have 
sought to aitw their country’s for- 
eign polity at the behest of Arab mo- 
narchs; they have staged briefings 
for high military offfcers and for-' 
eign policy makers; they have-- 
worked on government officials in- 
private; they have- even run adver-^[ 
tisements desired to educate the* 
American public to the Arab point 
of view. ■ •• 

The companies also provide a pip»* 
line into. the oil oligardties, which^ 
helps them- assess how to react to. 
U.S. moves, The intdllgence that 
passes through this pipdine into for- 
eign governments at times vfolatee' 
our espionage laws. 

- There is no indication in Washing-' 
ton, meanwhile, that anyone is pr»i 
paring to counter the oil catastrophe- 
that is building up. The idiotic anar- 
chy of Congress, the groping and 
stumbling within the i^te House 
and the government’s obsequious- 
devotion to the oil industry have left 
tbe United States without a policy. - 

The need is desperate for a strong, 
comprehensive policy to protect the 
Western world’s main oil reservoir 
in tbe Middle East. Our allies have 
neither the means nor the disposi- 
tion to protect this vital supply. It’s 
up to the United States which — let’s 
face it — must prepare to use force 
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^ asi* ;f CWTQW. SoPTtet \ spy*- re5;?uirer was^ ^ 

really seFwog Moscow V iirterwf nor thfr 4 
West'sv, wast exp:cesse(i to» 
yesfeer^ by twe^fomier Cl A ' : ' 

^ Mp Jame^ Anglcton, i cbiet astQC^ii^t^tminwkinft 3 
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agenta — « Rey etemeat 
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also thou^^t in miijht 
be exploited! to stio u-pr 
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Dr Wilfdci B. Mann, a. foont 


^ Elag 2 an%- 7 io«biefi^ 
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Brittn* emp^byed^ by Americaf^ 
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• grantinij immunity froin^ppos-. 
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Or: Mann has himselff 
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The Book That Surfaced Britain’s ‘Fourth Man’ 


^ These three traitors all fl^^olftussia ( 
when found. out (Burgess died in Moscow 
in 1963. the other two are presuzned to still 
be in Russia), tipped off by a shadowy 
Fourth Man. The fourth man has been for 


By Philip Rnvzur: 

It's mole hunting season in Britain. 

This past fail the whole country. It 
seemed, was riveted to the seven-part BBC 

television adaptation of John le Curie's _ , . » 

novet "Tinker Xaitot Soldier Spy.!’ Bvery^vyears the favored story of newspaper edh 
one was waiting for the^marvetoosly la-V iora with nothing better to run on a stow 
conic George Smilejr (Alec Guinness) to sumnver Suitoay. Past articles have named 
outwit the cunning Russian agent who had ta vanety of dead Cambridge professors 
burrowed tn the top of the Clrcua, as the and students as the collaborator. 

British SecrerSerrice^ termed Iff Mr. Mr. Boyle doesn’t name Mr. Blunt as 

Carre s, flctkmi^ ‘ ‘ ^ v ? ^ fourth man- in the book; preferring the i 

For thepast coupleotweekithedrama..; pseudonym Maurice to compiirwith Brtt-I 
has been re-rnn. thou^ not on the BBC:: ain's strict Ubel laws. He does drop a lot of 
■ hints, however, and freely sprinkles Mr. 

‘ - * r : : Blunt's name abouL It di^'t take much 
TheBookshelt ^ foramagaztoetocatchon,andwhe^ 

^ • tions were asked ia^ Parliament, Prime 

Nfinister Margaret Thatcher revealed ail. 

,r‘ TheboolL however, does much nrwre 
than «dve a loi^-standing riddle (and pose 
a new one:' die real identity of "i^sU." the 
Fifth Man who helped the other four). It 
also paints a convincing picture of the ste- 
rility of the public school and Cambridge 
upbringing of Britain's future leaders be> 
tween the. wars, fertile plantations for as- 
talent spottm." 


This ame^mere’9^».reai^*inoiev Anthony 
Blunt; an es-Knight and^ formerly the 
Queen's art adviser, unmatooed as a traitor 
after more than a quarter century. Mr: 

Blunt's innocuous recent past-he says he 
quit helping the Russians in 1961. confessed 
to the British in 1964 and turned from 
spying te studying the French painter Ni- 
colas Poussin-- has done little to quell thehc; tnte Russian 


furious reaction to his unmasking. 

There has already been an emergency 
debate in Pariiament. calls for a full in- 
quiry Into Mr. Blunt's past and the current 
running of the intelligence servicea. and a 


The atmosphere was of political and 
economic confusion. Britain had lost its 
empire and was nearing economic cd- 
hqiM. The sympathies of the Prince of 
Wales, later briefly Edward vm. with the 
budding Nazi re^^e in Germany were 
barMy hidden. The Cliveden Set was tilting 


continuing stream of newspaper stories i 
with any new fact about "The ^ at the 

Palace." iqjperclasa opinton toward the Germans. 

Why the fury now over spying tiiat Against this the Soviet Communist ex- 
ended more than 20^ years ago?: And why periment seemed to many not just a way 
aJl the excitement if., as. Mr Blunt insists. 1 ^ jtQp fascism, buU.a just paih to eco- 
aii he* did out of youthful enthusiasm for nomic recovery. The conversion of many 
Soviet communism was to give the Rus- camprtdg^ students and teachers to com- 
sians information' about the Nazis thac the;* mimMifn was profound. Mr* Boyie points 
Russians, our wartime alUee should have detwred by Stalin; a few 

got^ anyway? r 


The reasons fat the uproar include com-- 
plex manors of clase^ abhorrence of be- 
trayal of Queen and country, and perhaps 
a little collective shame about the circle of ^ 
upper-class Engliah gentlemen wtan spied^ 


for the Russians; 




Many of these reasons are illuminated 

s^Hy bjr * new book, Aito ^ Cambridge life 


"The Climate of Treason," which led dl- 
rectiy to Mr. Biunfs unck^g. The Ameri- 
can edition, titled "The Fourth Man." will 
be published in January by Dial Press.. Mr: 
Boyle. Sr fmner BBC journalist and a 
noted biographer, has been working for the 
past few years on the Philby-Buri^Ma- 
clean case ., 


Burgess, Donald Maclean and Anthony 
Blunt were simply being true to their con- 
sciences and their friend by sticking with 
the Russians.. "This was a case of political 
conscience against loyalty to country; I 
chose conscience." Mr. Blunt said last 


intakes such a statement plausible, al- 
thou^ no more acceptable to current out- 
raged public opinion.. The anogance of 
dass, rampant zt Cambridge and Oxford 


during the Thirties, has led to old class 
wounds being reopened by the Blunt affair. 
Labor Party politicians want to know why 
less well-connected traitors have been 
jailed for 40 years while Mr. Blunt was 
merely strtpp^ of his knighthood. They 
also want assurances that ail the* moles 
have been unearthed, an assurance Mr. 
Boyle isn’t yet prepared to give. 

And while Mr. Blunt's royal connection 
isn't deemed very signiticant (he was con- 
cerned nnore wiefr Gainsborough than any 
official secrets at the paiacel many Brit^ 
ons feel he directly betrayed and embar- 
rassed the* Queen. This view Is^temperecL 
however, by some politicians who think 
Mr. Blunt became a double agent after 
1964 and haa been feeding the Russians 
misioformadoa since. They figure that his 
job at the palace helped convince cne Rusr 
slaos that he hadn't yet been found out. 

The latter hall of Mr. Boyle’s book 
takes the spies out of Cambridge and into 
their shadowy world. Besides being a true- 
life spy thrillor to rival Mr. le Carre’s 
novels. Mr.. Boyle's narrative provides a 
good case for taking the treason seriously. 
While Britain might not have had ail chat 
many secrets worth knowing, ^e U.S., bus- 
ily building the atom bomb, did, and 
shared many of them with the British. 
These were easily passed Co the Russians 
by their well-placed infiltracors. 

Still, nobody claims that Anthony Blunt 
was working for the Russians up until he 
was revealed recently, and the outcry does 
Include a large measure of helpless ven- 
ge^ce. Mr. Boyie is convUiced that the 
hot-house of I930s Cambridge is gone for- 
ever. The book concludes; "The deplorable 
conditions of thatperiod. giving rise to the 
distemper which turned fumre pillarw of 
the establishment into spies; then into tran- 
sitory pseudo-heroes of the Soviet Union, 
have long since passed away. like debris 
on the ebb tide of change, t^ have been 
swept out to sea, never to return." 

Mr Revzin is a member of the /our* 

mii '4 L<mdo«,5ttieaii.r 
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28 November 1979 


Britain’s unrepentant spy I 

Many observers from afar may share the chose this view as a matter of political con*i 
reaction of the author. Andrew Boyle, whose science over loyalty to his own land. i 

book led Prime Minister Thatcher to disclose - He was not the only person of talent aM 
that art historian and former security official promise to be tempted toward co mm u n is m in j 
Anthony Blunt had been a spy lor the Soviet a prop« revulsion against fascism in the days 
Unions After tbe-secret long kept from the of Hitler. But few carried, it to the point of I 
British been disclosed. Mr. Blunt treason. And Me. Blimt’s later secret confes'i 

issued a statement explaining his of sioo and award of inunumty do not. really i 

mformaUon to the Russians as a matter of wipe the slate so clean that he now can afford* 
conscience but offering no apology for it, Mr. to make a statement on the affair without ; 
Boylerresponded;^ ‘Tt mi ght have be«i more - some indleatioa of contrition for letting down 
appropflateilhehad expressed.a.word.of ref- his country so badlyi- -,- . 

gret for his miadaeds nther ttian seeking to . It may be said that Us country's ioveta* 
justifythem.” ment has let down its people by leaving it to 

To be sure, Mr. Blunt has geme on to say an author, using sources under the American 
(in an interview with the Times of London) Freedom of Infonnatioa Act, to bring thei 
that by the 196(lahe came to reiect Marxism matter to ligfaL The ensuing poUtical discus-i 
and .Moscow and to a trep * British coostitu- sioo in Britain could draw attention to lessoosi 
tionaUsm and the British way of life as “the for the future. Unfortnnacely. the spy in the 
best.” But in previous he bad been case - after years ol indulgence as a knightt 

persuaded that Soviet communism was the in high circles including the Royal Household| 
only firm bulwark a gninat fascism, and he itself - appears to have no leseon to bestow. 
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.. PAG E yToZ, 


The Eclipse of the Gentleman 


The Blunt affair came as no shock to the author of this Essay: He 
\^^as recruited into the MI6 branch of British intelligence during 
World War IT and operated for 18 months as a spy at Lourenqo 
Marques in Mozambique. His boss at MI6 headquarters was Kim 
Philby — as it turned out — of the KGB. ** Intelligence gathering, **the 
author later observed, **is even more fantasy-prone than news gath- 
ering. In the latter, you are often expected to make bricks without 
straw, but in the former, to grow lemons without a tree. ** He thus re- 
tired from spying with some relief at the end of the war, to ffall sub- 
sequently, " he recalls, **into the more serious business of editing 
Punch.” Since his days at the British humor magazine, he has 
plied his trade as a self-described 'vendor of words'’ on radio and 
TV broadcasts, in mttgazineand newspaper articles and in a num- 
ber of books, including his own pungently self-critical memoirs. 
Chronicles of Wasted Time. 

S n the latest outburst of spy man ia, the English may be said to 
have embarked upon the last stages of the long drawn-out 
obsequies of the upper classes. Never again, we may be sure, 
shall we hear any serious suggestion that so-and-so, being a gen- 
tleman. may be relied on to tell the truth, be loyal to his coun- 
try and behave with sexual propriety. The eclipse of the gen- 
tleman has happened stage by stage, as did that of the medieval 
knight at anns, with P.G. Wodehouse playing the part of Cer- 
vantes in affectionately revealing the absurdity of knight er- 
rantry in the new so- 
cial circumstances. 

Nonetheless, the signs 
were there for those 
with eyes to see. 

Thus, when I was 
at Cambridge (1920- 
24), undergraduates 
like myself from mod- 
est homes and borough 
secondary schools 
tended to emulate the 
dress and manner of 
speech of the Etonians, 

Harrovians and Wyk- 
hamists, etc., etc., 
among whom they 
found themselves. 

Nowadays it is the oth- 
er way round. The 
richer and more upper- 
class the undergradu- 
ates, the more prone 
they are to get them- 
selves up on prole- 
tarian foncy dress 
— which, incidentally, 
can often be quite costly — and to cultivate a nondescript accent 
which might belong to anyone anywhere. This is part of the 
worldwide social revolution for which America has provided 
the musical accompaniment — rock — and the uniform— jeans. 

It is in relation to this social revolution rather than to any se- 
rious preoccupation with Marxism that the spy scandal must 
be seen. Of the four principal characters who have emerged so 
far. Maclean is the only one who might be assumed to have de- 
voted any serious study to Marx's writings. Burgess’s two most 
prized possessions, which he insisted on showing to everyone, 
were an inscribed copy of Winston Churchill’s war memoirs 
and a note from Anthony Eden in his own hand thanking Bur- 
gess for being so attentive during a visit to Washington. These 


would scarcely rate as revolutionary trophies. Philby, the only 
one of the fouR I knew at all well, he being my wartime boss at 
MI6, never gave me an impression of having any serious in- 
tellectual interests. I regarded him as just an adventurer, who I 
found in Stalin’s very ruthlessness something to admire, as his fa- 
ther, St. John Philby, the Arabist, had found in King Ibn Saud 
of Saudi Arabia. Anyway, his appalling stutter would have pre- 
cluded any sort of Marxist dissertation: Marx spoken is bad 
enough, but Marx stuttered would be intolerable. 

As for Blunt, he is the classic pattern of the Cambridge aes- 
thete, with a quiet precise voice, and a taste for subdued light- 
ing and respectfully adoring young men. In some ways, given 
the difference between Cambridge, Mass., and Cambridge, Eng- 
land, he is reminiscent of Alger Hiss. He mentkmed in his apo- 
logia that in the ’30s he was drawn to Marxism and the U.S.S.R. 
in the light of Chamberlain’s appeasement policy, but went on 
to admit that it was the influence of Burgess ihsLi led him to trans- 
late this vague sympathy into active service on behalf of the 
KGB. I cannot, in any case, see Das Kapital as his bedside book. 

More evident than a common grasp of Marxism was the 
common practice of homosexuality, at least as far as Burgess, 
Maclean and Blimt were concerned. Here again Philby was dif- 
ferent, being an ardent womanizer, though, it would seem, odd 
in his ways. His third wife, an American lady acquired in Bei- 
rut, in her excellent little lx)ok The Spy I Loved, describes how 



‘ 'tou re lucky, comrade — in Britain they strip traitors of their knighthoods. ’ 


ne wooea ner, wmen 
involved sending her a 
whole series of loving 
messages written on 
tiny pieces of tissue pa- 
per, with instructions 
to bum them when 
read and carefully 
scatter the ash, or, if 
that should be inconvc:- 
nient, to swaUow them 
— an illustration of 
how the fatuities of es- 
pionage infect even the 
practice of seduction. 

Without any ques- 
tion, however, in the 
’30s at Cambridge, ho- 
mosexuality and leftish 
opinions tended to go 
together. For instance, 
many of the Apostles, 
an elitist society at one 
time dominated by 
[Economist John May- 
nard] Keynes, and 
closely associated with 


his college, King’s, notoriously combined culture. Communism 
and the love that nowadays all too readily dares to speak its 
name. Also in residence at King's, and also decisively homosex- 
ual, was the famous but, as I think, much overrated novelist E.M. 
Forster, who provided putative traitors with a serviceable formu- 
la for justifying their treachery by insisting that if he had to 
choose between betraying his country and betraying his friend, 
he hoped he would have the courage to betray his country. Bur- 
gess fastened eagerly onto this line of thought, but how fraudu- 
lent it is! After all, betraying one’s country would automatically 
involve betraying all one’s friends who were also fellow country- 
men: the two propositions are not alternatives but collateral 
What is it, then, that makes homosexuals tend to sympathize 

GONTIKUEB 
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with revolutionary causes, 
and to find in espionage a 
congenial occupation? No 
doubt, psychiatrists' case- 
books shed light on this, but 
just common sense suggests 
that the same gifts which 
make homosexuals often 
accomplished actors equip 
them for spying, which is a 
kind of acting, while their 
inevitable exclusion from 
the satisfaction of parent- 
hood gives them a grudge 
against society, and there- 
fore an instinctive sympa- 
thy with efforts to overthrow it. I remember reading an account 
of [Biographer] Lytton Strachey sitting on a rock in the Isle of 
Skye, weeping over a lost lover he had shared with Maynard 
Keynes, and thinking to myself how perfectly they got their own 
back, Keynes by inventi^ an economic theory wtoh, alter a pe- 
riod of spurious prosperity, must infallibly bankrupt the coun- 
tries which adopt it, Strachey by overturning the gods of the 

Victorian age, and with them the virtues such as thrift, hard 
work, integrity and truthfulness which they symbolized. 

Such scenes can best be conveyed by the use of the word de- 
cadence, whose reality I first encountered in Weimar Germa- 
ny, and which so easily turned into Hitler's Third Reich. In 
England they have coincided with the decline of British power 
and influence in the world, and the transformation of an em- 
pire on which the sun never set, into a ramshackle and absurd 
commonwealth in which it never rises. Whereas our grand- 
fathers found their heroes in empire builders celebrated by Rud- 
yard Kipling, we have had to make do with expertise in espi- 


onage celebrated by Ian ^ 
Fleming and Lc Carre. 

Doubtless, some future 
Gibbon will amuse himself j 
expatiating upon this 
theme, but he will still have 
to find some explanation for , 
the fact that favored, pam- i 
iwred children of the Estab- 
lishment like Maclean, Bur- 
gess, Philby and Blunt 
should have seen fit to be- 
tray their country, their cul- 
ture and their cl^ in order 
to help advance the power 
and influence of the most 
ruthless, philistine and materialistic autocracy the world has ever 
known. Brooding upon this, he will surely note that, in all the 
speculation and analysis relating to espionage and treason, two > 
essential categories would seem to have been left out: good and 
evil, conveying, as they do, a sense of a moral order, without 
which no other order — economic, political, what you will— can 
possibly exist. Moreover, that the voice making this point most 
eloquently came not from ancient universities like Oxford and 
Cambridge, but from, of ail places, the Gu/og Archipelago. 1 re- 
fer, of course, to Alexander SolzhenitsyrL 

Furthermore, our future Gibbon may well go on to discover 
another prophetic voice— Dostoyevsky, who, in his novel The 
Possessed, shows how the absurd liberal, Stepan Verkhovensky, 
in the person of his son, Peter, is transformed into the revolution- 
ary, who, in Baader-Meinhof style, calls for one or two genera- 
tions of debauchery, to be followed by a little fresh bloodletting, 
and then, he exults, “the turmoil will begin.’* Has it not already 
begun? — MalcoknMuggertdge 



KM.Forster Join Maynard Keynes. Lytton Strachay 
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In Summary 

Britain’s Spy Is ^ 
Out of ths Cold 
And Into Hot Water ^ 

IfthadtodtooMbttwMnb^ntying^- 

my country andtttraying my frtmd, I 

hope I shouid hmo the guts to betray 
my country. " 

E.M.FORSTSR' 

In*1939e5sayJ 

. ' Faced with that dwioer another 
Cambridge man said last wedc, 

• could not denounce ray frieodSk" 

Emerging ftora a wedtend in hiding 
and four decades of deception. An* 
;thony Blunt defended his decision to 
spy for the Russians as a product of 
political idealisnu“Inthemid>19ao’s,** 
the art historian and former art ad* 
-yiser to the British royal family ex- 
plained, it seemed *nbat the Commu- 

• nist Party and Russia con s titut ed the 
only firm bulwark against fasdsm.”^ 

He said he “realised the true facts 
about Russia*' after World War II and 

• stopped passing information to ths 
i ^viet Unioa but he did not confess 

until 1964 to avoid exposing his 
- “friaids.''TbeywerefelIow spies Guy 
.Burgess, Donald Maclean ■ ami the 
'“third man,*! B.A.R- (lOffl) PhUby^. 
'all of whom by then bad clean]b^ 
stdppedtoMoscow. 

As the ‘flMirth man;’’ info. Blunt ad- 
mitted that be bad recruited otber.';^ 
agents at Cambridge UniversiQr. But ' ; 

' ' be tefoaed pubiidy to give names or ; 

' cumbe»,p«hapsautu)f conaideratian 
' forotbes “foietKls,’* or as his lawyer J 


said last week, with no apparent irony 
intended, to avoid violating the Offi- 
dal Secrets Act. This law, which pr^ 
hibits publication of classified infor- 
mation, undoubtedly helped keep Mr. 
Blunt’s identity hidden for so long. He 
was unmasked by Prims Minister 
' 'Margaret Thatcher in the House of 
\ Comnums only after he was impii- 
.' cated in a book based partly on data 
> obtained in the United States under the 
•:.Freedom of loformadott Act- As a by- • 
" product of the scandal, the Thatdier. 

' Goveirunent last week withdrew a bill 
p that would have madfr mere possev , 
donof secretinformatioo aciime. 

' Pariiaraent and the press cried for. 

. smswets to questioas about alcove^ . 
/’ and the identity of other former spies, 

V indudmg "molls’' in the British secret- 
service^ Mrs; Thatcber told Parlia- v 
' ment that ^ Prime Ministers since.~ 
-Harold WUson had known of Mr. . 
Blunt’s treason and implied that 
I\)ueen Elizabeth II had also been in-> 
formed. She admitted diat “Britisb in- 
-terests were seriously damaged’* by ' 
Mr. Blunt but suggested there was no 
-need to dig further. However; she 
stoppedshortofreiectingcallstoiniti- 
- ate a formal inquiry. ■ 


N 
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World News Briefsj 


British Ex-Spy Is Linked 
To a Mission for Geoi^e VI 

LONDON, Nflnr. 25 (AP) — Anthony 
- Blunt, ttw British art historian who spied 
for the Soviet Union, carried out a secret, 
mission in Germany tor King George VI 
soon after World War U toretrieve sensi^ 
tive^ocumag^artlM Dnke of_Windaor's 
nUatkinshlirtritb Nasi leaders. The Sun- 
day nmes reported today, 

Buckin^bam : JPalace declined com- 
ment . , . _ ' '' 

ThepapersaidMriBtunt*smissionwas< 
confirmed by the histmlan Hugh Trevor- 
RoperrO wartime official with Britain’s 
intelligence services wbo later became 
LordOacre.r~.'. ; 

The Sunday Timas said most of. the 
papen were letters written by Queen Vic- 
toria to her German relatives,. But they 
apparent^ also included documents con- 
ceining contacts- between the Duke of 
Windsor and Adolf Hitler vriiich, if publi-i 
cited, would seriously embarrass the) 
British royal family. _ ' A 


> 
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f ' . - • . . . 

British Leaders Join to Bring an End 
To Discussion of Soviet Spy Scandal 


By Leonard Downie Jr> 

Wjishinston Post Poreicn Service 

LONDON, Nov. 25— Britain's estab* 
lishment has closed ranks- to bring a 
rapid end to the affair of Anthony 
Blunt, whose confession to being a So* 

Viet spy was kept secret for 15 yemrT.r mort effective- at keeping se^ 
v/hile he remained a knighted art British press ed. pul> 

viser to the queen. . 


to be conducted by journalists. One, 
author and former BBC newsman An- 
drew Boyle, forced the unmasking of 
Blunt in the first place. But the Brit- 
ish establishment, which once was so 
easy ,, for the KGB to penetrate, is 


‘lie. 

> The Blunt affair forced Thatcher to 
kill legislation that would have fur-« 
ther strengthened legal protection of . 
official secrets here. The»-British gov- 
ernment^ however, i still has sweeping 
}and. intimidating powers to stop its- 
J employes, from giving unauthorized 


There are to be no investigations- by 
groups equivalent to congressional 
committees or' presidential commis- 
sions into Blunt’s case or the clear in- 
dications that other, still unnamed* 
prominent figures in postwar Britaia 
were agents of foreign powersi I - 

In Parhameot, opposition- journaluts- IrOnter^,v?p Yw 

former prime minister . Jamw^ ceiving and publishing it. , . J." f 


ated a scale ... far from protecting 
national security, actually serves to 
undermine it. For its very extrava- 
gance it threatens to bring the whole 
concept of secrecy into disrepute.” 

Thatcher’s government had intro- 
duced liberalizing, amendments to the 
OfficiaL Secrets; -Acbi’^ih* Parliament, 
but withdrew them under pressure 
last week. Critics in. the > media and 
among academics discovered, however, 
' that fine print to the amendments ac- 
^^aiiy would have given individual 
"government officials more power than 
;>ver to restrict the release of infonna* 
tion and punish leaders. 


and former prime 
Callaghan- joined with the * present ^ 
prime minister, Margaret Thatcher, in ' 
deciding that “There should not be<’a 
further inquiry into the Blunt conspir-^ 
acy.” . - “ ■ ^ " 

In CallaghanV view, it could only - 
mean that ‘ innocent names would be ’ 
bandied about as they had been so 
far.” Another former prime mnister;. 
Edward Heath, warned against^ the ^ 
danger of “McCarthyism,” referring 
to the hunt for communists conducted 
in the U.S..,iii 1950s by Sen. Joseph 
McCarthy. 

Government officials told reporters 
that the reputation of Britain’s reor- 
ganized intelirgence services would 
unnecessarily be placed at risk by 
dredging up more scandal from a 
nearly forogotten past. Blunts own^ 
account of the affair in televised in— 


In addition; broad contempt powers 
enable judges to control tightly what 
is published about .the courts and. 
cases-in progress..- Strict libel laws 
also enable anyonei with the money to 
hire a good lawyer to silence most 
press criticism of or investigation into 
their affairs. - 

/ • Because of Britain’s strict laws, 

• Boyle gathered much of hh tnforma. 
tion about British intelligence serv- 
ices from U.S. documents. He and an 
^American author used the^ Freedom oF 
Information Act to obtain about 3.000 
- pages of CIA. FBI and State l!)epart’ 
■meat filca, 

' Some British officials, scholars and 
journalists are critical of the secrecy 
provisions here; | 

thft present government can- 
not grasp^*^ said Christopher Andrew, 


terviews last week, Callaghan said^ , University historian and 

‘ was like the rustle of dead leavesiTs-i- ccxpertpn Britain’s security services^. 
Any further; inquiries wiU now hav^ on so exagger- 


^possible to publish the names of the 
men who head the two' intelligence- 
gathering agencies for example, it 
would have specifically become a 
crime to disseminate ;or publish any 
information about government wire- 
Upping, even the faett that it e.xisted 
at all or the laws and riiles governing 
it ^ ./ 

One government officiai, asked by 
his superiors some time* ago to give 
his assessment of the legislation, de- 
murred^ 

“How could I speak well of secrecy 
legislation that would be as restrictive 
and undemocratic as South Africa’s?” 
he later asked rhetorically. 

Thatcher has asked her civil serv- 
ants to draft new legislation, but gov- 
ernment officials say nothing should 
be expected soon. They clearly want 
the current argument about govern- 
ment secrecy, like the Blunt affair, to 
blow over first* , 
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ARTICLE APPEARED 



NEWSWEEK 
3 December 1979 


LETTERS i 


BJtlCHTgJt OVnOPK 

In your report ‘‘Spying on U.S. Businew” 
(national affairs* Nov. 12)* you quote ‘ 
me as saying that the results of security j 
checks of U.S. industrial firms are “dis- | 
couraging.’’ I would like to correct the 
record. That quotation was from a speech 

made in August of 1977. Since that speech* 

I have been very encouraged by the respon- 
siveness of American industry to new em- 
phasis on industrial security. The results 
Iwvc been impressive. I no longer find the 
situation “discouraging.” Instead* it is 
heartening. 

Stansfield Turner 
Director of Central Intelligence 
Washington* D.C 
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THE CORNELL DAILY SUN 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
19 November 1979 


Official Urges Faith in CIA 



INTELUCENCE HEADQiJARTERS: The Central Intelligence Agency headquarters lies obscured 
: inthewocKJsof Langl^ ^ ^ ^ 


' ByMARCDEPENN ' \ 

SpmM te Tto CmmS Bair Sw 

Wuhingtoa, D.C — Flanked by aa American 
flag and a banner bearing the C.L A- emblem*, the 
agency’s Deputy Director Frank C. Cariucci 
urged a gathering of Cornell and Princeton 
alumni last week to have more faith in the 
intelligence community, ‘ . 

“Only our failures come to light*”. although 
“there have been a number of. . .subs t a nti al. . . 
successes*** Cariucci told 4b0 members- of the 
Cornell and Princeton Qubs of Washington. D.C^ 
The intelligent diief said hejwM not at Ubertv^ 
"to discuss Jhe Recesses* because he would have 
to betray his C.LA. sources, thus preventing 
future successes. 

He was reluctant to say anything about the 
current crisis in Iran*- a situation the C.IA. has 
drawn a lot of heatfor.. _ - ■ ' 

“ 'Intelligenco failure’ is too- categorical a 
term” to describe past U.S* actions, ^ere* he' j 
said. . ' ^ 

“As a result of the Iranian experience, we’ve 
taken a fresh look at social movements in the 
Third World as opposed to narrow reporting of 
political movements.”^ 


The Princeton alumnus had 
taken a break from the Iranian 
crisis to address Cornell and 
Princeton alumni on ‘The State of 
American Intdligence Today. 
During his talk he focused on the 
natute of and need- for OTvert 
action in any successful intdli* 
gence program. 

Cariucci explained how the 
CJA. is dependent on accurate 
information complimented by 
“superior analysis.” 

“People think of us « 
factory. It’s more like a university.” 
The C JA. docs ‘"pure analytical 
work” uang information which 
originates largely from ope n 
sources and, in part, from secret 
ones*heexplaine(L 

Hamaa CoDectioii 

Cariucci said tochnolo^, wl^ 
“impressive,” has “distinct lim* 
tations” in information coUection. 

Tluman collection will continue 

to be fundamental,” he said. 

This aspect of intelligence 
mthcring is especially problcmatk 
for the CJA., he said, in part 
because of the ‘^mique” circi^ 

. stances involved in the clande^me 
relationship at the “heart of intdli- 
gence collection.” 

Because the CJA. must seek 
out individuals who would other* 
wise not be in contact with tlm 
agency, its sources are often moti- 
vated by ideological, rather than 
;>iaterial. reasons.. i 


^ Pay frequently takes the form of 
an Insurance policy to protect the 
person or his family in case he 
must leave his country, said 
Cariucci. 

Although a C.IA. contact 
‘'^frequently. . .will violate laws of 
his [own] country,” Cariucci said, 
“6d no occasion” does he violate 
United States law.. 

Can't Keep a Saeiet 
The CJA. is faced with the 
problem that the United States 
government is developmg a rqm- 
tation as “a government that can’t 
keep a secret,” Cariucci sakL 
A contact who beiievea his 
information will reach the pce» 
and be traced back to him is not 
likdy to offer that information, he 
exf^ained. - 

Y et, *Ve live in a ciiinate where 
we glorify the whistle4>lower, the' 
investigative reporter. ..National 
security. . .[ha^ become a (tiscre- 
dited term,” he said. 

^ In response to a question on the 
role of the media, Cariucci he 
is not in favor of “abridging 
freedom of the press,” but would 
argue with those who g^e out 
information “for their own 
purposes.” ' " ^ 

Media rep r ese ntatives are much 
less likdy today than they were 
years ago to check with the CJA. | 
on the senativity of a particular \ 
piece of information, he said. \ 

Cariucci described “distribution” 1 
as a contributing factor in the 
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current problems. The 
likelihood of Information leaks 
increases with the number of 
people to whom it Isavailable. ‘Tar 
too many have access.” he sakL 
NotaCdmn 

Carlucci said the Ci.A. faces a 
“structural problem.** which is 
emboihed in written law. While 
there are 30 criminal statutes that 
apply to divulgence of information 
in various parts of the government, 
there is “no such statute with 
regard to nadonai security infor- 
mation,” he said. 

Only the 1917 espion^ law. 
which requires proof of intent of 
espionage, applies to the C J.A., he 
said. It does not include pi^isions 
on informatiott leaks, he sai^ 

The result. Carlucci said, has 
been “deliberate campaigns” to 
expose CiA. people, rendering 
“inoperative” those employees 
exposed. 

The C JJV.’s “only ahemative is 
to ask Congress for legislation., 
which is difficult to draft without 
impinging on first amendment 
rights,” he sakL 

Problems from within * the _ 
organizatiott include employees 
who publish books baaed on their 
spy experiences. Cariucci said. 
Every newly hired C J A. employee 
signs a contract saying he will 
submit material he writes for 
publication to the intelligence 
agency before giving it to a 
publisher, dius allowing the agpicy 
to remove “sensitive information.” 
he said. 

Cariucci said that while the 
•Vast majority” will remove infor* | 
mation.firom their manuscripts as 
requested by the CJA.. many do 
not even submit a copy for 
examination. 

In the 77 manuscripts submitted 
this year, the CJA.‘ made az i 
changes and asked one indxvidnal 
not to public at all. said Herbert 
Hetu. who introduced Cariucci | 
and is the CIA/s dir ect or of 
public affain, 1 

When employees have broken 
their contracts the CJ A. has taken 
their cases to court and “so fw the 
courts have upheld the valktity of 
our contract.” Cariucd sakL 
Freedom of Infotmatfen Act 
Carlucci diaewssed the various 
ramifications of the Freedom of 
Information Act, which he said 
does not apply to all C.I. A. intdli* 
genceactivities. , .X • 


In answering the g^eat volume 
of requests that come to the C J A., 
“there inevitably will be errors,” he 
said. The agency has no way of 
knowing exactly who is sedking the 
information, he said. 

Some requests definitely origi- 
nate from foreigners, he said. By 
law, the C J A. must re^nd to all 
requests even those from the KGB, 
the CJA.’s Soviet counterpart, 
within a 10 day period. 

A ••seemin^y innocent piece of 
information may be the last in a 
jigsaw puzzle” being solved by 
Soviet inteUigence, he said. 

The “symbolism” of the 
Freedom of Information Act may 
endanaer Ci A.*s rdationriup with 
a clandestine contact who may^ 
fed his information is not being 
adequatdy protected. 

While Cariucd noted the need 
for “overact mechanisms” to 
prevent C.IA. abusm through 
Congressional committees and 
executive boards to prevent C JA. 
abuse, he defended the agency’s 
need to use covert methods to 
influence events in foreign nations. 

He called clandestine actions a 
“fordgn policy tool” which at 
times should not be hindered by 
prerequidtes of preadential or 
congressional approval, he said. 

No Commeot 

. The- audience’s questions after 
the lecture centered on concern 
about the C i A, ’s capabilities 
compared to the spy network of 
other nations, as w^ as a desire to 
get firsthand information on the 
Iranian situation. Carlucd’s re- 
sponses shed little light on either 
subject. 

Carlucci would not comment on 
the nature of our allies* intdiigence 
services, but noted we have a 
•Voiutua^ beneficial” relationship 
with them. 

While the Soviets axe carrying 
on more intensive* [technological) 
collection than the U.S., “our 
intdiigence community is far 
superior to thdrs.” Cariucd 

One member of the ^audience 
asked for Cariued’s opinion on a 
^University of California law suit 
ag^unst the CJA.. in which the 
school requested documentation of 
the agency’s covert use of profes- 
sors to obtain information on the 
political views of students involved 
in CJA. recruitments . ^ 


Carlucci ttid that other 
companies often request 
information from professors 
without informing the students, 
and that “we should be treated like 
any other org^ization.” 

Before Cariucd appeared on the 
stage of the domeshaped auditori- 
um attached to the mdn CJA.. 
building by an underground ' 
tunnd, Hetu quipped about the' 
fear he had fdt the fast time he 
ai^noached the agency ou a sunny 
’ winter day. 

Before introducing Carlucci. 
Hetu explained that ^e CJA. is 
”txying to get more people to visit,” 
because ’^lis agney, needs the 
understan<fing and suppoxt of the 
American public.” - 

After the lecture, the alumni 
attended a buffet in- the CJA. 
cafeteria, where th^ were able to 
sp&k with 10 Cornell alumni and 
eight Princeton gr a d u a t es who are 
currently working for the CJA. 

The program was org^ized by 
the Cornell Club of Washington, 
D.C. . " ^ 
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Hugh bidey - • 

Carter-No.* 
to confront the real world 


I 



Some of these nights there must 
be a meeting in the far corner of 
Jimmy Carter's soul between that- 
exuberant evangelical who walked 
down Pennsylvania Avenue with 
love in his heart arid reason in his 
mind, and the current commander- 
in-chief who has the sabers rattlijftg 
and the fleet moving. ; . - ' • 

What do you suppose' they say to 
each other? It was that firrt Carter 
"who proposed cutting the military 
budget, taking troops out of South 
Korea, reducing dur garrison in 
Western Europe.- He halted the sur- 
veillance flights over Cuba; pro- 
posed casually to the Kremlin that 1 
we both scrap a-burich of missiles 
(they scoffed); figured that wecould 
round up Arabs and Israelis for a 
meeting in CJeneva, invite the Soviet 
Union, and have everybody sit down 
and settle the Middle East problem, 
(no He.pmmised to reien'in 
the CIA , scolded the U.S. lor having 
an inordinate fear of communism. 
That first Carter cancelled the B-1 
bomber, stymied development of the 
neutron bomb,' slowed the Trident 
submarine and the cruise missile. - 
. He decided- that radical move- 
ments .aroUnd-the world could be 
our natural allies, even while he 
preached that we should curtail our 
global involvement. That was the. 
Carter of Inaugural Day 1977; a good" 
man who abhorred arms and the' 
love of great power, and who- was- 
utterly Convinced that his predeces- 
sors had not tried amazing grace on 
this evil world.. He believed that’ 
modes^ and good will would please 
our friends and soften our adver- 
saries.-^' 

- That first Carter was profoundly 
human. His lif&had< been. His sue* ! 
cess was based on- individual rela-^j 
tionships in f aniil 7 .'a‘^'-*demics and-'j 
small business.- In politics he-ex-i 
panded the personal appeal. So why j 
northe world? ' - •- • =v>-~i 


The second Jimmy Carter prob-^- 
ably could answer the question by - 
now. The interests of nations, not. 
men; govern civilization.’ One soci-^. 
ety’s- reason is anottier?s.. heresy.- 
Wharmay be found- in- the tender 
-poztidh of Leonid Brezhnev’s heart ' 
while meeting in the shadowy elor 
-iqoence of Vienna is. not the thing ; 
v^ch gove'ms Brezhnev's actions 
when he is back with thePolitburo ; 
iojiitoscow.- 

;^Onlike Carter, who made a valiant - - 
e££EsV.to reconcile his stated beliefs .: .; 
; wish’ his presidential actions, Fidel- 
: Castro- had--, no stxchr- intentionsir- • 
■ While the shah of Iran was westem-^j- 
i. iiied enough to know that h'd violated:' 
iour* precepts of - dignity ’ and - hey 
•l.soughtto correct his abusee/the Ayo-^. ' 
vtollah Khomeini had ho such uridery- 
>; standing and--was possessedvby a^ 

•- spiritual' fervor many times- more . , 
^ conWicting than that which nar-t 
rowed Cmer;s.yie^,;^;p^^^ 

' Layer by layer the president. over: 
these last two-and-a-half years. has 
been forced by events to.shed his ec- 
clesiastical robes. He found h e 
need ed a better CIA an d he lamentT ' 



yjiJMmy Carter 




:IA and he lamented 
evice with which to 


that he had no device with W 

setmenv help inenci s. Soviet military 
heft plainly began td influence 
diplomacy and he increased defense 
budgets. In societies where the small 
seeds of democracy weresupposed to 
sprout after repressive regime had 
been shattered, the landscapes were] 
even more* brutally devastated 1^; 
the successors, as. in. Cambodia. and i 
Iran.' ...i^ 
o Carter can brag that in his time inq 
office- American men hav^ nor died 
in battlerbuc,the world in that timei: 
has seen more human suffering and ; 
'bloody, dislocation than in,- the'; 
depths of the Vietnam war. All of i 
that cannot be blamed on the United 
States, but the question can be posed 
whether or not we cojuld have pre- 


yeuted or at least reshape some of 
the tragedy had' we brought oiir- 
strength to bear soon enough, -. i* **'- 
- In any event, the. Jimmy Carter 
who now strides in and but of the 
White House situation, room is in. 
military regalia. He has beenTorced 
back on tl^at old American base of- 
power which he tried to mute, in hiS: 
earlier life. . . .. - _.i'. , 

' One of-the thirip that makes these.- 
hours.* ^.'worrisome is-. that the. ' 
power machine is rusty after years ' 
of abuse and denial. Nobody is-sure 
what we ean and cannot do; ... < 

The picture that emerges from, the-' 
secret. crisis. deliberations is of a 
'president .who. ^.disillusioned and 
coldly, angry % at the timidity of : 
some of his owifpeople..at.the reluc- - , 
tance qf.dur allies to help^at the ' 
abandohment-bf even the vestiges of 
civilized behavior oL some- of his^ 
adversaries.-^ ; si'* j:; 

Hehas’rieverbeeh sb'alb'ne Nor so $- 
gro.?nded in reaU^r 
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SYRACUSE POST-STANDARD (NY) 
1 November 1979 

Carter and the CIA 


IC is not surprising that George Bush, a CIA when he underscored “Vietnam. I 
former director of the Central Intelli- Watergate and CIA violations of the law" 

: gence Agency, and now a Republican can* while he was lashing out against his prede* 
didate for the presidential nomination cessors in office, 
next year, would declare that the nation In recent years, Carter, his old Navy 
must uphold its treaty obligations and im- buddy, Adm. Stansfleld Turner, now CIA 
prove its intelligence operations. director, and certain, members of Con* 

Nor was it surprising that he would tell gress, have been more than active in 
his Rochester Chamber of Commerce din* . emasculating the the CIA and other of the 
ner audience the other night, “We can’t federal intelligence agencies* 
affordthe luxury of tearing down the CIA ' And if Carter’s electioneering rhetoric 
and-the FBI any more." ' ■ ' is going to continue tearing down the CIA, 

Bush is absolutely right and it is unfor* the FBI, the National Security Agency and ' 
tunate that the incumbent: president other such organizations, it can be taken 
doesn’t feel the same way. Jimmy Carter, as an indicationthat if he regains the pres* 
meeting with a group of broadcasters in idency in 1980f.the nation’s intelligence 
Washington not long ago, let loose with apparatus will 'be more completely dis* 
one of his usual abusive references to the mantled. v-- 


I 11 I . . M 
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is right 


j Former Central Intelligence 
Agency Director Ridiard HeStis 
tilaims that the intelligence agency 
iiight to lower its profile and stop 
, issuing noihclassifi^ reports. 

j William Colbyi^ another fotm« 
|;;3A director, ^mgrees. He sees 
much good a^ littte harm in mak* 
ing public the fruits of CIA inteOig* 
.,'ence gathering that does not bear 
’ on national and does not need to be 
classified. 

. ! We tend to agree with the Colby 
/ ' scho<d of thought , 

From udiat we can see; the ^ 

ports that Helms, objects to — 

^ - - ' 


things like weatha reports over 
Chiiui, several analyses of world 
energy problems and population 
studies — do not contain sensitive 
material They are simply spinoffs j 
frpm the agatcy’s regular worit | 
They- might even be of help toj 
some people and businesses in i 
someway. I 

Perhaps John Hicks, a deputy! 
CIA dire^or, put it best He says , 
“the public is made aware of the 
CIA as a research organization, can 
see how some of its tax dollars are- 
spent and, if on^r in part how in- 
telligence relates to national 
issues.” '■ 
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Jack Anderson 




Roulette In Russia as Brezhnev Fadi^ 


Behind the grim, fortressUke walls 
of the Kremlim a secret, Bjonttne 
power stngglris stirring. At stakst is.... 
the succesdoa ta aged and ailingr 
n id . Breafanee^tCuiimiUHlwr PnrQ^l 
and suprome nilee. oC' dw; Se 
Union.-: 

At 7^ BredmetTS'daTsln power 
clearer numbered. Even if ho cbeeto 


evaluation: Any snccessdr will base to guea u to wbkh 

oi Politburo member coutenders will cat die’^KGB 'chiars 
Yu^V.AadropoT,head<tf thepetv%. seal of amxovaL Mt ttwtde dto^^ 

>oCf;P<gMca^-» l^ hl l i ti^..ttto"v-* mar CIA cbM . George Buab,.Aiidro^ 

^ > wVi aisd find.toat bis' aadf^eoi a» 


itAn^saifioueiieoiitandarfbr^A 
due jotoaltgenaral.soeretary> must 


himtoretire. 


The failing Kremlin leeid^ Is cri^- 
but cautious, perverse but loedictable. ' 
The pottcymakan tai Wasbtogtoir feel a 
senseof seemiqsak p p »l w s knowmg>i 
their advenary..TlMre ie g naggiac^l 

prehension; dierefara^TOvor'’bJS ;biH 

creasingly Imminent deperture. ' » ' 
U.S. intdligence agencies iue work- 
ing feverishly to ident^ the uldmate / 
winner of the Kremlin’s Russiaa ro» . 
lette. The candidates for t|M top Job ;■ 
are already jockeying for- pondoo. - 


port!'-:. ' .*'V. 

Operating virtually Jdnchecked by 
tiioMmember PoUtburo lathe savage 
'days tif'iTtmii Stalln’i onoman mto thta 
KSsinfbMuce plummeted temporary: 
ily^ altar^iti chief, the hated Lavrenti 
Bkbg' was^ d^ioaed and exaentad in 
•1983. 

- But to. recent years, the KGB has re- 
covered much' of its lost, power. ."Tim 
09841 coup against Khrushchev, for tor 
smpto .hed the acquiescence of ' 


.heed of the-seereaspoUctowiil prova-a 

>iniitteaklahdtoMiaa.jii>»NT:;i^ 


... ..fhe- 

forming alliances and emandtog their- .il; KG^theCMLcape r tedi i-«. . 

power bases for the showdown. The .'r" T?%5**SS**®f* Andp(W^ if 
outcome wllThave a i—thny hi» p * rr ht the driver s seat, at least to apo» 

worldaffain. ; ' ; sidon to block the succession of any- 

We reported earlier the iiitiw»« H ii«y . ' one hedbapprovee of. IDs influence to 
possibility that Grigory Romaabyi-oo i Politburo^ is. abett^. by the IKB 


kin to the pre^evoludon inqMrial torn- 
ily— might assume Breshnev's dde At 
56, he’s the yDungest.manbw of the. 
Politburo, fid a mi yia i hell m his suc- 
cess or failurv nnqf depemk on how 
long BreshneV^’ reaahiSr‘*to"' power; • 
Romano's chances are thought to to^. 
prove the. longer Bretfancahoids dm 


' dee of two fellow members, Arvid P^ 
she- and: Kirill Mazurov. Andropov b. 
also-a close petBooai friend of.Breib- 

*'• -•■•». ■ kT* * I.-— .. . 4. 

i Uw.. I&mniito ktogmefcsr:. b taO, 
x-schotarly looking, and speaks. EngUsto 
4 fluMidy; Sources told our aasocbto 
^Bob.Sherman that-Andropov b:aj|.**a»r 
""tuto. cuthl a ai. p ar ^ Bureaucrat whoeac 

eold'and calculadngiitdtude’' fttrUir^ 




Whethervthe'.'^'ouhg^^Bbmanon'mKi: 
older rival of a cbhsordmn'oeiiopefukk: 

takes over, firom Breihnev; ohr thUglr .1 -w^for htoj olras KG B hoefc- . x^x-ja 
certain, according. to; a top s acret OA l^'v *“**^..^ 
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Jack Anderson 


Oil Firm Greed Led to U.S. Setbacks 


The setbacks in the MiAlle East, 
culminating in the outrage in Iran, had 
their origins in a sordid love affair -> 
the seduction of the Washingtmi estab* 
lishment by the oil industry. — 

The story goes back to the early 
1920s whoa the Americant od majon 
got the U& g o ve m mant to bnOdoie 
their entry into the previously doeed* 
off BUddle East oil lands. Once inaMo; 
the companies jmned with their Boro 
pean counterpM in dosing the door 
toanyoneetofc 

For the next 50 yeara^ the State 
partment not only intervened with fot^ 
eign governments to gain oil conce»^ 
sions but adjusted U.S. fordgn policy 
to accommodate the ott industry. 
Throughout the Middle East, our em* 
bassiea served virtually as branch 
ces for the oil companie 



goveranwnt that trie^to detv the^ 

CTmoanies. To protect ^ privileges in 

Iran, for example, the CIA dep osed Mo- 


hamingrt i>l 08 Saa^''lh "II 


"ana in- 

stalled shah on the Perdan thronfc 

With Washington connivance, tEe 
oil industry established a corporate 
worid government in oil matters dmni- 
nated 1^ handful of companies. Of 
these, the greatest were Exxon. Shell 
and British Petroleum. 

. For American emnpanies, the main 
result was that the Amertean oonsum* 
ers were never to bmietit from the in- 
credibly cfaeaptogvoduce Middle East 
oil. Nor would anyone dse in interna- 
tional commerce. The world price was 
pegged to the high production cost on- 
tfaeU.&GalfCo^nottothelBcente- 


a-barrel It cost to pump oil out of the 
Middle 

The price-fixing was enfmved by a 
complex system of worldwide market- 
ing arrangements and spheres of infln- 
ence Then the growing world demand 
for on made it possiUe for the cartel • 
simply tncontnd the worid supi^ of. 
oil at its main source ti ieBBddieEast 

It was a lesson that dM not go unn^ . 
ticed by the oil caliplm Soon Mossa- ' 
degh's tfarottied cry was picked up by 
Egypt^ late Gamal’ Abdel Maser who 
preached- Arab unification and 
screamed "Oil is for the Arabsl** . 

As with most prophets, Nasser found' 
his goals largew thwarted in his life- 
timei But one his most fervmit dis- 
cipies. Libya’s Muammar Qaddafi, coo- 
fronM the oil companies. As he sus- 
pected, the companies were far less 
willing than he to go without ril prof- 
its. 

He divided them, as a wolf would cut 
out sheep, by imposing selective cut- 
backs first on Occident. tb«t Exxon, 
then others. In a year of grand bluster- 
ings and splendid nat% Qaddafi con- 
quei^ the oil companies one Iqr one. 

AftCT he was through, OPEC heavy- 
weights such as Saudi Arabia and Iran, 
which had been watehing raptly from 
the tidriines,; jumped in an got the 
same terms Qaddafi had won. Thus 
began the tiniumy ci the aggrestive 
weak over the self-disarmed strong 
and the tolerability of tom-up con- 
tracts; unilateral entba^ illegal na- 
tionalisations and pohttcal UackmaiL 

By the earty 1970 b, the lordly oil ma- 
jors had ben reduced to tiie role of 
for the Arabs; The oibnn 


' pleaded that; in the hairy times ahead 
in the Middle East, price was not their 
vital interest since they could pass 
price increases on and profit by them. 
What was vital to the Mlmn was con- 
tinued preferential access to Middle 
East oU Dv-thft makifiL 
‘ ; In return, the oil companies offered 
- thek^ magnificent worldwide systeos 
system m expiotation, production, 
transport, refining and marketing— 
without which a sheiks decrees were 
but wealrudiisperB lost on a sea of 
chaoa But of far greater value, the oil 
barons agreed to use their inflnnce in 
Washington to help the Arabs manipu- 
late thelJnited States. . . i 

.r Their success must go dowv as one 
of the greatest scandals of our timel 
Firat, the United States stood by in 
1973 whhe the shah of Iran led the 
drive for a gigantic oil price increase. 
Top secret documents show that Wash- 
ington had the muscle to shut up the 
shah and to restrain theSaudis, 

Our only protection against being 
both closed down for want of energy 
and bankrupted by its cost, mean- 
while, was to increase steadily the per- 
mntage of our energy needs-produced 
at home. 

The oil majors had a differmt goal; 
their aim was to continue raking in oil 
profits from the Middle East The 
greed of the oil companies, rather than 
the daqMfate need of the nation, won 
out 

The performance of the Washington 
etiablishment has been pathetic, ainn 
less, ignobla; listless, ignorant and seif- 
indulgent while the problem has good 
from worse to intMerable, : 
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PUBLISHERS WEEKLY 
16 November 1979 


Petroleum Firm’s Protest over Name-Spill 
Fuels Recall of “Countercouo” 


■Z 


X 


Factual Jistortiuns in an account of 
CIA and British Intelligence operations 
in Iran 26 years ago prompted 
McGraw-Hill in August to recall all 
copies of "Countercoufi: The Struggle 
for the Coiurol of Iran** by Kcrniit 
Roosevelt. Tlie recall, and what led tip 
to it. interested The WuU Sorer Jourmi 
so much ihai it featured its accoiiP! on 
the front page of the November 6 issue 
under the headline. “The Coup Against 
*Countercoup*: How a Book Disap* 
peared.** The subhead on the report by 
David Ignatius read: “The Strange Sto- 
ry of a Fight Involving Spies. Oil Firm 
And a New York Publisher.*** 

Author Roosevelt, grandson of The- 
odore Roosevelt, directed Middle Hast 
operations and also served as deputy to 
the chief of clandestine ooerations for 
the CIA from 19.^0 to 1958. “Counter- 
coup,” which details the CIA*s role in 
the 1953 coup that restored Shah Mo- 
hammed RIza Pahicvi to power, was 
scheduled for August publication. Cop- 
ies ol the book had reached bookstores 
in mid-August when McGraw-Hill sent 
a telegram to distributors and review- 
ers, urging them to return all copies, at 
the company's expense, due to “errata 
and production imperfections.” 

According to the principals— Roose- 
velt, McGraw-Hill and British Petro- 
leum Co. Ltd., the multinational oil 
company— Roosevelt changed the 
identity (>f u British Intelligence unit, 
MI 6. at the insistence of the CIA. 
which had reviewed the manuscript pri- 
or to publication. To disguise Ml 6*s 
identity, Roosevelt referred to. the unit., 
as Anglo-1 ninian Oil Co.— the prede- 
cessor to British Petroleum. According 
to The Wall Street Journal^ British Pe- 
troleum is 51% owned by the British 
government: the company is also the 
parent of Sohio, or Standard Oil Co. of 
Ohio. 

Objecting to the implicit suggestion 
that British Petroleum played a part in 
engineering the Mideast coup, repw- 
sentatives of BP protested to Roosevelt 
and McGraw-Hill. The Journal said 
that Rupen Hodges, spi>kcspcrsoit for 
BP North America, characterized the 
statements associating BP with covert 
operations as “wrong, inaccurate and 
thought to be libelous.*' 


Following discussions among auinor, 
publisher and oil company, McGraw- 
Hill determined that “misstateniems** 
in “Couniercoup** were significant 
enough to warrant a recall, Donald S, 
Rubin, director of public affairs for 
McGraw-Hill, told PW, 

Rubin dismissed any questi<m of 
VlcOmw-Hiil's succumbing to pressure 
from BP. “We didn’t feel coerced. Nor 
did we have a quarrel with BP, As re- 
sponsible publishers we recognized a 
major problem and acted on it. The 
changes will only improve the book.” 
A revised edition of “Countercoup” 
will be published in March 1980. 

Rubin added that no one, including 
the book's editor Bo ice Lee. had been 
permitted to sec Roosevelt's manu- 
_ script before it was cletircd with the 
CIA. Questioned as to McGraw-Hilfs 
position on the matter of prcpublication 
review by the CIA, Rubin responded: 
“That’s an issue for the author. What 
happened between the CIA and Kermit 
Roosevelt is what happened between 
the CIA and Kermit Roosevelt. It's not 
a matter we should be involved in,” 
According to McGniw-H ill's esti- 
mate, only 400 copies of the 7500 print 
run of “Counicrcoup” ever reached re- 
viewers and distributors, and of these, 
85% have been returned since the recall 
telegrams were sent, August 17. 

An informal survey of bookstores 
and v/holesiucrs, however, found that 
many stores had never received word 
of the recall and that many more copies 
of the book may have been distributed 
than the company has accounted for. 
Ingram Book Company, which ordered 
- approximately 150 copies of “Counter- 
coup,” according to Ann Phifer, assist- 
ant director of purchasing, had no rec- 
ord of the recall telegram. Baker A 
Taylor’s Ea.stem district center never 
received the recall telegram, a spokes- 
person said, though the division had or- 
dered “quantities” of the book. 

Bookstores in the Washington area— 
where interest in “Countercoup” is 
presumed to be high— told FW they 
had received orders ranging from 15 to 
too copte.s. Few of the stores were 
aware of the recall. 

Some booksellers who knew of the 
recall preferred not to return the title. 
Alfred McCabe, district manager for 


the Eastern division at McGraw-Hill, 
lolvl FW he had informed Washington- 
area retailers of the recall, but noted 
that they arc not obliged to comply 
with the request. 

an independent feeling. If they 
want to keep selling ihc biK>k, they go 
right ahead, and (here's nothing wc can 
do about it,” McCabe declared. 

Retailers that continued to sell 
“Counicrcoup” found sales especially 
brisk following The Wall Street Jour- 
naFs story. Sidney Kramer of Wash- 
ington's ^ramerbooks sold out his 15 
copies the day the Journal printed its 
story, and another bookseller, who had 
been selling “Countercoup” at a slow 
but steady rate since August, sold out 
the remaining stock of 10 copies the 
next day. Said the surprised bookseller 
who had purchased substantial quan- 
tities of “Countercoup’’ because 
friends of the author lived in the neigh- 
borhood: “Wc were cleaned out.” 

Before publication, .McGraw-Hill 
had sold first serial rights for “Counter- 
coup” to The Washington Fost^ which 
excerpted the book May 6. Macmillan 
Book Qubs had bought rights to 
“Countercoup" in July. Pal Crystal, 
club director, said the title was to have 
been offered as part of a midwinter dual 
selection— along with Peter Wyden’s 
“Bay of Rgs” (Simon Schuster). 
“Countercoup” will now be offered as 
a selection next year. stella do.nc 
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Anticommunist Khmsrs N 
caii for arms and CIA heip 


QrFtedarieA.ltatti 
Staff cocreipomiMit oC 
The Chrlstiaa Setooee Mooitar 

There he sat — .in a fMd headquarters 
roofed with thatch. - 

Bea^ded.in^tiHtarytatl||ues.wttllaco(or• 
tui sash wrapped etegiuitiy around Ida waist, 
this aninuUad. emottonat nuut'Oipiahiad to- 
visiti)rs:“We naed anna and fbod and the 3up> 
port of the outMe wortd”. 

The man is “Prince” Nocodom Sorlavong. 
He leads a Free Khmer antl-coainiunist reAi> 
gee camp holding h et wen 100.000 to 200,000 
Cambodiana “Hoip mo contact jrour CIA. We 
need their help. " ne aopoaiea ro me. ej^aln- 
ing the need to cootinuo the flgfat against Viet* 
namese oceupatioB o( Cambodia. 

A few miles to the north at a similar camp 
named Ban Nong Saraet, ddef ot In 
Sakan makes a similar plea. In sQdUi fa- 
tigues and cototfni sash. Us Ugh cboddwnes 
and elegant face give an aura of daah to dw 
hot, crowded shelter surrounded hjr the huts 
of thousands of dnatlinta reftigoea. 

To many experlencod observers of Candn^ 
dia, miiita^ loadns like Norodom Sorlavong 
and In Sairae seem all too fandlar. Sloeptleal 
“old-timers” say such men swadM them- 
selves In khaUs. sashes, and idiatoclc - and 
lead their bands of feUowers in hopUeas quix- 
oticquests. 

But some analysts take the fOroes these 
men lead more sorioualy. 

“The exisfeHce of theoo 90W is a sym- 
bolic threat tO'VMnara,” notes one. "For 
they stand for ahat moat Cambodians proi^ 
aUy want — a "«■»«■«— nea-l^eiiiam' 
eswdofniaatad rtaiwtwHto the 
know that under son 
grovqweouldqiik^lpm.^ , 


AltogeUer the refugees in these Free 
Khmer camps straddiing the That-Cambw-I 
dian border total some 4W.OOO. Just bow 
many are able-bodied, armed military 
“men” (often soldiers in Uiese canqis are 
school age) is unknown. Norodom Soriavong, 
claims to command S.OOO. In Sakan claimej 
2.800; 

The quaatioa to be answered in the weeksl 
ahead is lost how much the militaiy potential 

of Uese grotgis is weakened by civilian 
groups acc^tlng tbe Thai to reiecate at 
Khao I Dang. TUs canq> has Just been set up 
to houaeabeut 200.000 refugees. > 

. Leaders like NOrodora Soriavong and loi 
Sakan are clearly concerned that if they looset 
their “civilian” populatioos. their “case” fori 
international food aid will be weakened. ' 

Vie tnames e troops are believed to be only 
10 miles from the perimeters of Ban N<»g 
Mak Mua. A visitor occasionatly basrs the 
thump of a diafant howitzer. KbaU-clad 
carrying automatie rifles and grenade 
launctaers attng^ in and out of camp. 

Udeed, some analysts believe a serious 
Yietnameae attack could begin against Oiese 

canqw at any time - even though Vietnam 
may consider the Cemununist CUna-backed| 
Khmer Rouge ftirtber to the south a RKwe po-i 
tentmilttary force. 

Other obaenren sae these Ftee ifhiw 
canqia as a lelativeiy lowpclotiiy Vietnam- 
ese target The Thai interest In relocating; 
these refugees stems less Cram concern over: 
Vietnamese achooa — and- more Cram coot 
cem over having indapandent 
warlords on tba Thai bordar. 

If tba Vlatnamaaa do ^rlkv. tbara 
little chance the bands of young man 

Intgar than thamaalvas enuM, 


their owiL 
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